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THE discussion to which Mr. Quincy led the way in these pages, 
on the exemption from taxation of the real estate of religious and. 
other charitable corporations, is now carried on, in all parts of the 
country, with a healthy interest that is truly gratifying. No hasty 
steps are to be desired in legislation on such subjects. But there is 
fair reason to hope that a sound policy — which may be defensible in 
theory and equal in practige— will be generally adopted in future 
arrangements. 

This is simply to say that the people of America do not read 
history for nothing. When the grateful sachems of Kent and the 
neighboring clans gave to St. Augustine one and another privilege, 
by way of grateful acknowledgment of the new light and life which 
he brought to them, there was not one of them who looked forward 
to the consequences of the precedent then established. None of 
them foresaw a time when the corporation which he represented 
should hold so large a part of the real property of England, that it 
should be strong enough to defy any king whom it disliked; and to 
control, were it only as a great landed proprietor, the industry and 
the social habits of all the people, through the whole island. It was 
not what men call a religious revolution only, by which, in the end, 
the control of such immense domains was taken from the Church of 
Rome. There were political and social dangers, apparent to the 
dullest eye, in such a division of land, which gave to the Lion so 
extravagant a share. These dangers were none the less, that it 
. happened that the Lion wore the fleece of the Lamb. 

The same difficulty, on a scale even more tremendous, now stares 
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in the face the statesmen of Austria, of Hungary, of Italy, of 
Mexico, and, to a smaller degree, those of other countries where 
good faith or tyranny has placed large tracts of land in the possession 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The difficulty is all the greater 
because men are so undecided as to the origin of any right of pro- 
perty. If all men believed, as we believe, that property is the 
creation of the Commonwealth; that it is only for its own good 
purposes that the Commonwealth has given to all of us the property 
which we hold; that we are, so far forth, trustees of the Common- 
wealth, who must use its gifts for the purposes for which they are 
given, — then the Commonwealth would have no difficulty in recall- 
ing a gift when it ¢hose to withdraw the trust. It would say to the 
Roman Church in Hungary, fr instance, “We do not -wish 
you to educate the children any longer. We therefore take back the 
property which we gave you for the purposes of their education.” 
But so long as the world holds that there is a certain Divine Right 
in property behind the gift or trust of the Commonwealth, the 
world is dissatisfied to see the Commonwealth, even for its own 
defence or protection, disarm, by what it calls spoliation, even vassals 
who threaten its existence. 

In our own case there is not, as yet, any, problem so terrible as that 
which challenges all the wit of Liberal and of Catholic statesmen on 
the continent of Europe. With us the State has not often given 
real estate to religious corporations ; nor, indeed, are its gifts to col- 
leges or other charities considerable. What the State has given has 
been the annual taxes from year to year; and it is only in excep- 
tional cases, —like that of Trinity Church in New York, and that of 
the Old South Church in Boston, — that the right appropriation of 
the accumulation of these taxes becomes a subject for curious inquiry. 
In such cases, indeed, the same thing is said which is said in regard 
to the continual exemption from taxation for the future: “ We 
give the State more than the State gives us.” It is argued that the 
State, with its eyes open, omits religious education from the courses 
of the.schools, and leaves it to the churches. The churches assume 
it willingly. The State having taken this course, then compensates 
the churches for this duty, by relieving their edifices from taxation. 
It is not because they are sacred, it is said. It is because they make 
a part of the general machinery of public education, — because 
indeed, in a certain sense, they are not sacred, but come in with other 
property employed by the State for its general purposes. 

The reply to this theoretical argument is, that in practical applica- 
tion it works very unfairly. Here is the temple of St. Demas, 
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€ "which would be valued by the assessors as worth a million dollars. 
: In its Sunday service a hundred people doze; and it has so far 
_ “entered into rest,” that it maintains no Sunday school. To St. 
Demas, however, as an ally of the State in education, the remitted 
tax is about ten thousand dollars. Half-a-mile from St. Demas is the 
Asbury Chapel, a little pine-wood tabernacle, which a few zealous 
Methodists have built, because the Lord’s work seemed to need, 
and where they are bringing up to his service, as they understand it, 
four hundred children, who would else serve the Devil. To recom- 
pense them, on the theory, for their part of the work of education, 
the State pays back their tax, which is perhaps one hundred dol- 
lars. Such manifest unfairness is enough to destroy the whole claim 
of the theory that the church is acting as the coadjutor of the State 
in this matter. 

There is, however, another duty which the churches can discharge 
for the Commonwealth, wholly aside from this of education. We 
acknowledge some surprise, that, so far as we have seen, none of their 
defenders in this discussion have as yet tendered their service to the 
State, in this duty, as their legitimate return for the exemption from 
taxation. 

It is the “‘ out-door relief” of the poor around them. . 

All students of social science know that “out-door relief” is the 
most knotty and difficult enterprise with which the civil government 
has to do. It is the terror of the English administration. The 

. American relief boards “ balk,” and avoid it by every excuse they 
can devise. The states of the continent of Europe do not undertake 
itat all. You can contrive systems by which, in hospitals, in alms- 
houses, and other asylums, you can exercise a decent supervision over 
the expenditure of your public poor-taxes. But when it comes to 
licensing one and another Bumble and Dogberry to go round “ out- 
doors,” as the phrase is, to one and another hovel and shanty, to give 
where he chooses and to refuse where he chooses, — as the paid agent 
of the State, — two things are certain: First, that somebody, who is 
really in need, will be neglected ; Second, that, by your recklessness 
and the indifference of your agents, you create pauperism by the 
very effort you make to relieve poverty. Ps 

For nothing rises higher than its source. You will get from your 
official visitor no work more noble than the motive which -animates 
him. The average relief-officer will work with as much zeal, and as 
little, as the average tide-waiter, or the average rounds-man, — and 
with no more. 

The only remedy ever seriously proposed for this difficulty, in the 
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matter of “ out-door relief,” is Dr. Chalmers’s. Dr. Chalmers was the 
most distinguished clergyman of the Scotch Church in this century. 
He laid down the theory, that the several churches of Glasgow ought 
- to take the responsibility of the “ out-door relief” of the precincts 
around their edifices. What is more, he put the plan in operation, — 
and that with a success in practice which has no rival. For 
Chalmers was able to rely on the only Infinite Power in the work of 
his visitors. They were not office-seekers, doing their work because 
they would be paid for it: they were Christian men and women, 
doing their best that God’s will might be done. More than this: 
each one of them, in any case of difficulty, could, and did, fall back 
on the sympathy, counsel, and co-operation of the whole church or 
congregation. The esprit de corps of the whole congregation, and 
its highest missionary enthusiasm, would be engaged in proportion to 
the difficulty of the problem. In fact, nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the practical working of this system —as Chalmers set 
it to work —in what we might call’ the hardest field in the world ; 
namely, in the wynds, lanes, closes, and other slums, of the city of 
Glasgow, which has the reputation of concealing more misery than 
any other manufacturing city in the world, and probably deserves 
that repufation. 

Here are two propositions which will hardly be controverted by 
those persons who have studied the subject: First, The State in its 
secular capacity cannot deal with “ out-door relief” in such a way 
as to satisfy even itself; Second, The Church, in any of its organi- 
zations, always claims that it can. It brings the highest motive to 
bear, that is certain. Chalmers’s system shows that the Protestant 
Church can manage the problem under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. All continental Europe intrusts it to the Catholic 
Church, and knows no other method of attempting it. 

Starting from these two propositions, we make this suggestion as 
to the duties and responsibilities of churches and synagogues in our 
cities. Divide each city into sections for * out-door relief,” corre- 
sponding in number to the number of churches and synagogues. In 
New York there would be two hundred and ninety-eight sections; in 
Boston there would be one hundred and forty-nine. Give each church 
or synagogue its own section; if near its church-edifice, so much the 
better. Make it responsible for the whole “ out-door relief ” of its sec- 
tion, and by a regular oversight of the overseers of the poor, or board 
of charities, make it certain that this responsibility is carefully met. 
It would then be perfectly legitimate, and in complete accordance with 
the whole of our system, to enact that the churches, which were 
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thus discharging a duty which the Commonwealth does not know how 
to discharge, should be relieved from taxes on their church-property 
aga compensation for their charity expenses. 

An arrangement like this would, in fact, greatly simplify the char- 
itable arrangements of all the working churches. We could name 
many active church organizations which would be delighted to have 
the whole care of the poor of their precincts given to them, and all 
interference of Bumbles and Vergeses made impossible. Nor would 
the burden fall very heavily on any single congregation. The 
expenses for “ out-door relief” in the last year in the city of Boston, 
incurred by the overseers of the poor, and by the four largest benev- 
olent organizations, did not amount to more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, if we except the special expenses to be directly referred 
to the great Boston fire. The charity expenses of the several 
churches were, perhaps, as much more. At the outside, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars would amply meet all the charity expenses - 
fairly chargeable to the most liberal system of “ out-door relief.” . It 
is our belief, that so soon as the intelligent activity of churches, 
acting in an honorable rivalry with each «:uer ; should be enlisted in 
the suppression of pauperism, and in the removal of its causes, as 
well as in the relief of the poor, not more than half of this sum 
would be, or even could be, spent for the purposes of “ out-door 
relief.” 

Under such a system as we propose, the richer the church, — if the 
cost of its edifice be the index of its wealth,—the larger will be its 
duty in the “‘ out-door relief” of the poor. And to theologians we 
beg to remark, that this system would apply to churches the precise 
test which the founder of the Christian Church proposed ,by which 
his followers were to be judged, —“ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” It might happen, and in the outset it probably would hap- 
pen, that one or another congregation would decline its share of the 
“out-door relief’’ proposed; its excuse being in the nature of its 
constituency, in its situation, its interest in other enterprises, or its 
indifference to a summons from the State. Very well. It would 
then be taken off the list of*the churches engaged in the work of 
opening the eyes of the blirid, and the ears of the deaf, and bringing 
good news to the poor. It would be placed on the list of other pri- 
vate corporations organized for the benefit of their own members; 
and it would be taxed accordingly. 

There is not a church, and there is not a synagogue, in any of our 
cities, but has already the machinery organized which is precisely 
adapted to the charitable work involved. But, in general, the enter- 
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prise of such churches is discouraged, and the eagerness of their 
members is paralyzed, because their work is scattered indefinitely : 
there is no beginning, middle, nor end to it. Rev. Newman Hall 
is the director of a magnificent series of such enterprises, which are 
undertaken by the Independent church of which he is minister. A 
large staff of eager visitors and almoners is at work in its plans of 
education and charity. But Mr. Hall himself says that the great dis- 
couragement of their work is, that it has no precise’ limits: it might 
be said to embrace all that part of London south of the River Thames. 
But the same might be said of the work of fifty other churches and 
hapels there. The Church of England, with its old parochial sys- 
tem, would assign a separate precinct to each congregation; but, 
over the largest religious bodies in that region, the Church of Eng- 
land has no control, not even as an adviser. 

If Mr. Hall, and those who work with him, feel such discourage- 
- ment, how much more must it oppress a smaller congregation at 
work in a large city like Boston, or Chicago, or New York! And 
what danger, in such a city, that half a dozen religious organiza- 
tions, in our present indifference to system, shall cross each other’s 
tracks, and interfere with each other’s enterprise! Once Jet the gov- 
ernment assign to each congregation its specific duty, and we should 
see for the first time with how much vigor the Church of Christ can 
address itself to the greatest question of social order, which is the 
remedy of pauperism and crime in crowded towns. 

The success of Dr. Chalmers’s plan in Glasgow gave courage to 
the whole Protestant world. If such success has not been attained 
elsewhere, it is because the conditions required, of healthy accord 
between the local government and the authorities of the Church of 
every grade, have not existed elsewhere as they did in Glasgow then. 
In Boston, for four years past, a slight attempt has been made, in the 
Suffolk Conference of Unitarian Churches, in the same direction. 
They have divided Old Boston into fifteen sections; and in their 
charity work, have, as with each other, considered that one of these 
sections “ belonged ” to one or another church of their conference. 
So far as this effect has been wrought out, those interested in it have 
been more than satisfied. But this, of necessity, leaves out three- 
fourths of the churches of Boston. The Suffolk Conference can only 
adjust the boundaries of the work of the churches which unite in its 
own organization. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets, for OLD AND NEW.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
LADY CARBURY AT HOME. 


Dvurine the last six weeks, Lady 
Carbury had lived a life of very 
mixed depression and elevation. Her 
great work had come out, —“The 
Criminal Queens,”— and had been 
very widely reviewed. In this matter 
it had been by no means all pleasure, 
inasmuch as many very hard words 
had been said of her. In spite of the 
dear friendship between herself and 
Mr. Alf, one of Mr. Alf’s most sharp- 
nailed subordinates had been set 


upon her book, and had pulled it to- 


pieces with almost rabid malignity. 
One would have thought that so 
slight a thing could hardly have been 
worthy of such protracted attention. 
Error after error was laid bare with 
merciless prolixity. No doubt the 
writer of the article must have had 
all history at his finger-ends, as, in 
pointing out the various mistakes 
made, he always spoke of the histori- 
cal facts which had been misquoted, 
misdated, or misrepresented, as being 
familiar in all their bearings to every 
schoolboy of twelve years old. The 
writer of the criticism never sug- 
gested the idea, that he himself, hav- 
ing been fully provided with books of 
reference, and having learned the art 
of finding in them what he wanted at 
@ moment’s ndtice, had, as he went 
on with his work, checked off the 
blunders without any more perma- 
nent knowledge of his own than a 
housekeeper has of coals, when she 
counts so many sacks into the coal- 


cellar. He spoke of the parentage 
of one wicked ancient lady, and the 
dates of the frailties of another, with 
an assurance intended to show that 
an exact knowledge of all these 
details abided with him always. He 
must have been a man of vast and 
varied erudition; and his name was 
Jones. The world knew, him not; 
but his erudition was always there at 
the command of Mr. Alf—and his 
cruelty. The greatness of Mr. Alf 
consisted in this, that he always had 
a Mr. Jones or two ready to do his 
work for him. It was a great busi- 
ness this of Mr. Alf’s; for he had his 
Jones, also, for philology, for science, 
for poetry, for politics, as well as for 
history, and one special Jones — 
extraordinarily accurate, and very 
well posted up in his references — 
entirely devoted to the Elizabethan 
drama. 

There is the review intended to sell 
a book, which comes out immedi- 
ately after the appearance of the book, 
or sometimes before it; the review 
which gives reputation, but does not 
affect the gale, and which comes a 
little later; the review which snuffs 
a book out quietly; the review which 
is to raise or lower the author a single 
peg, or two pegs, as the case may be; 
the review which is suddenly to 
make an author; and the review 
which is to crush him. An exube- 
rant Jones has been known, before 
now, to declare aloud that he would 
crush a nran; dnd a self-confident 
Jones has been known to declare that 
he has accomplished the deed. Of 





all reviews, the crushing review is 
the inost popular, as being the most 
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lover before that. I got it all out of 
the ‘Biographie Universelle.’ T’ll 


readable. When the rumor goes* write to Mr. Alf myself, —a letter to 


abroad that some notable man ‘has 
been actually crushed, — been posi- 
tively driven over by an entire Jug- 
gernaut’s car of criticism, till his lite- 
rary body be a mere amorphous mass, 
— then a real success has been 
achieved; and the Alf of the day has 
done a great thing: but even thecrush- 
ing of a poor Lady Carbury, if it be 
absolute, is effective. Such a review 
will not make all the world call for 
“The Evening Pulpit;” but it will 
cause those who do take the paper to 
be satisfied with their bargain. When- 
ever the circulation of such a paper 
begins to slacken, the proprietors 
should, as a matter of course, admon- 
ish their Alf to add a little power to 
the crushing department. 

Lady Carbury had been crushed 
by “The Evening Pulpit.” We 


may fancy that it was easy work, 
and that Mr. Alf’s historical Mr. 
Jones was not forced to fatigue him- 
self by the handling of many books 


of reference. The errors did lie a 
little near the surface; and the 
whole scheme of the work, with its 
pandering to bad tastes by pretended 
revelations of frequently fabulous 
crime, was reprobated in Mr. Jones’s 
very best manner. But the poor 
authoress, though utterly crushed, 
and reduced to little more than lite- 
rary pulp for an hour or two, was 
not destroyed. On the following 
morning she went to her publishers, 
and was closeted for half an hour 
with the senior partner, Mr. Lead- 
ham. “T’ve got it all in black and 
white,” she said, full of the wrong 
which had been done her, “and can 
prove him to be wrong. + It was in 
1522 that the man first came to 
Paris; and he couldn’t have been her 


be published, you know.” 

“Pray don’t do any thing of the 
kind, Lady Carbury.” 

“T can prove that I’m right.” 

“ And they can prove that you're 
wrong.” 

“T’ve got all the facts and the fig- 
ures.” 

Mr. Leadham did not care a straw 
for facts or figures; had no opinion 
of his own whether the lady or the 
reviewer were right: but he knew 
very well that “The Evening Pul- 
pit” would surely get the better of 
any mere author in such a conten- 
tion. “ Never fight the newspapers, 
Lady Carbury. Who ever yet got 
any satisfaction by that kind of 
thing? It’s their business, and you 


-are not used to it.” 


“And Mr. Alf is my particular 
friend. It does seem so hard,” said 
Lady Carbury, wiping hot tears from 
her cheeks. 

“Tt won’t do us the least harm, 
Lady Carbury.” 

’ “Tt’ll stop the sale ? ” 

Not much. <A book of that sort 
couldn’t hope to go on very long, 
you know. ‘The Breakfast Table’ 
gave it an excellent lift, and came 
just at the right time. I rather 
like the notice in ‘The Pulpit,’ my- 
self.” 

“Like it!” said Lady Carbury, 
still suffering in every fibre of her 
self-love from the soreness produced 
by those Juggernaut’s car-wheels. 

“ Any thing is better than indiffer- 
ence, Lady Carbury. A great many 
people remember simply that the 
book has been noticed, but carry 
away nothing as to the purport of 
the review. It’s a very good adver- 
tisement.” 
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* But to be told that I have got to 


| “tearn the A B C of history, after 


working as I have worked!” 
“That’s a mere form of speech, 
Lady Carbury.” 
“You think the book has done 


pretty well?” ; 
“ Pretty well; just about what w 


hoped, you know.” 

“There'll be something coming to 
me, Mr. Leadham ?” 

Mr. Leadham sent for a ledger, 
and turned over a few pages, and ran 
up a few figures, and then scratched 
his head. There would be some- 
thing; but Lady Carbury was not to 
imagine that it could be very much. 
It did not often happen that a great 
deal could be made by a first book. 
Nevertheless, Lady Carbury, when 
she left the publisher’s shop, did 
carry a check with her. She was 
smartly dressed, and looked very well, 
and had smiled on Mr. Leadham. 
Mr. Leadham, too, was no more than 
man, and had written—a small 
check. 

Mr. Alf certainly had behaved 
badly to her; but both Mr. Broune 
of “The Breakfast Table” and Mr. 
Booker of “The Literary Chronicle ” 
had been true to her interests. Lady 
Carbury had, as she promised, 
“done ” Mr. Booker’s “ New Tale of 
a Tub” in “The Breakfast Table;” 
that is, she had been allowed, as a 
reward for looking into Mr. Broune’s 
eyes, and laying her soft hand on 
Mr. Broune’s sleeve, and suggesting 
to Mr. Broune that no one under- 
stood her so well as he did, to bedaub 
Mr. Booker’s very thoughtful book 
in a very thoughtless fashion, and to 
be paid for her work. What had 
been said about his work in “The 
Breakfast Table” had been very 
distasteful to poor Mr. Booker. It 
grieved .his inner contemplative in- 
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telligence that such rubbish should 
be thrown upon him; but, in his 
outside experience of life, he knew 
that even the rubbish was valuable, 
and that he must pay for it in the 
manner to which he had unfor 
tunately become accustomed. So 
Mr. Booker himself wrote the article 
on “The Criminal Queens” in “The 
Literary Chronicle,” knowing that 
what he wrote would also be rubbish. 
“ Remarkable vivacity.” “Power of 
delineating character.” “ Excellent 
choice of subject.” “Considerable 
intimacy with the historical details 
of various periods.” “The literary 
world would be sure to hear of Lady 
Carbury again.” The composition 
of the review, together with the 
reading of the book, consumed alto- 
gether perhaps an hour of Mr. 
Booker’s time. He made no attempt 
to cut the pages, but here and there 
read those that were open. He 
had done this kind of thing so 
often, that he knew well what he was 
about. He could have reviewed such 
a book when he was three parts 
asleep. When the work was done, 
he threw down his pen, and uttered a 
deep sigh. He felt it to be hard 
upon him that he should be com- 
pelled, by the exigencies of his 
position, to descend so low in litera- 
ture; but it did not occur to him to 
reflect that in fact he was not com- 
pelled, and that he was quite at 
liberty to break stones, or to starve 
honestly, if no other honest mode of 
carrying on his career was open to 
him. “If I didn’t, somebody else 
would,” he said to himself. 

But the review in “The Morning 
Breakfast Table ” was the making of 
Lady Carbury’s book, as far as it ever 
was made. Mr. Broune saw the 
lady after the receipt of the letter 
given in the first chapter of this tale, 
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and was induced to make valuable 
promises, which had been fully per- 
formed. Two whole columns had 
been devoted to ‘the work, +and the 
world had been-assured that no more 
wWelightful mixture of amusement and 
instruction had ever been concocted 
than Lady Carbury’s “Criminal 
Queens.” It was the very book that 
had been wanted for years. It was a 
work of infinite research and brilliant 
imagination combined. ‘There had 
been no hesitation in the laying on of 
the paint. At that last meeting Lady 
Carbury had been very soft, very 
handsome, and very winning: Mr. 
Broune had given the order with 
good will, and it had been obeyed in 
the same feeling. 

Therefore, though the crushing had 
been very real, there had also been 
some elation; and, as a net result, 
Lady Carbury was disposed to think 
that her literary career might yet 
be a success. Mr. Leadham’s check 
had been for a small amount; but it 
might probably lead the way to some- 
thing better. People at any rate 
were talking about her; and her 
Tuesday evenings at home were gen- 
erally full. But her literary life and 
her literary successes, her flirtations 
with Mr. Broune, her business with 
Mr. Booker, and her crushing by Mr. 
Alf’s Mr. Jones, were, after all, but 
adjuncts to that real inner life of hers 
of which the absorbing interest was 
her son. And with regard to him, 
too, she was partly depressed, and 

partly elated, allowing her hopes, 
‘ however, to dominate her fears. 
There was very much to frighten her. 
Even the moderate reform in the 
young man’s expenses, which had 
been effected under dire necessity, 
had been of late abandoned. Though 
he never told her any thing, she be- 
came aware, that, during the last 


month of the hunting-season, he had, 
hunted nearly everyday. She knew, 
too, that he had a horse up in town. 
She never saw him but once in the 
day, when she visited him in his bed, 
about noon; and was aware that he 
was always at his club throughout 
the night. She knew that he was 
gambling, and she hated gambling 
as being of all pastimes the most dan- 
gerous. But she knew that he had 
ready money for his immediate pur- 
poses, and that two or three trades- 
men who were gifted with a peculiar 
power of annoying their debtors had 
ceased to trouble her in Welbeck 
Street. For the present, therefore, 
she consoled herself by reflecting 
that his gambling was successful. 
But her elation sprung from a higher 
source than this. From all that she 
could hear, she thought it likely that 
Felix would carry off the great prize ; 
and then,—should he do that,— 
what a blessed son would he have 
been to her! How constantly in her 
triumph would she be able to forget 
all his vices, his debts, his gambling, 
his late hours, and his cruel treatment 
of herself! As she thought of it, the 
bliss seemed to be too great for the 
possibility of realization. She was 
taught to understand that ten thou- 
sand pounds a year, to begin with, 
would be the least of it; and that the 
ultimate wealth might probably be 
such as to make Sir Felix Carbury 
the richest commoner’ in England. 
In her very heart of hearts she wor- 
shipped wealth, but desired it for him 
rather than for herself. Then her 
mind ran away to baronies and earl- 
doms ; and she was lost in the coming 
glories of the boy whose faults had 
already nearly ingulfed her in his 
own ruin. 

And she had another ground for 
elation, which comforted her much; 
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though elation from such a cause was 
absurd. She had discov- 

that her son had become a di- 
= of the South Central Pacific 
and Mexican Railway Company. 
She must have known — she certainly 
did know—that Felix, such as he 
was, could not lend assistance by his 
work to any company or commercial 
enterprise in the world. She was 
aware that there was some reason 
for such a choice hidden from the 
world, and which comprised and con- 
veyed a falsehood. A ruined baronet 
of five and twenty, every hour of 
whose life since he had. been left to go 
alone had been loaded with vice and 
folly, whose egregious misconduct 
warranted his friends in regarding 
him as one incapable of knowing 
what principle is, —of what service 
could he be, that he should be made 
a director? But Lady Carbury, 


though she knew that he could be of 


no service, was not at all shocked. 
She was now able to speak up a little 
for her boy, and did not forget to 
send the news by post to Roger Car- 
bury. And her son sat at the same 
board with Mr. Melmotte! What 
an indication was this of coming 
triumphs ! 

Fisker had started, as the reader 
will perhaps remember, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, 19th April, leaving 
Sir Felix at the club at about seven 
in the morning. All that day his 
mother was unable to see him. She 
found him asleep in his room at noon, 
and again at two; and, wlien she 
sought him again, he had flown. But 
on the Sunday she caught him. “I 
hope,” she said, “you'll stay at home 
on Tuesday evening.” Hitherto she 
had never succeeded in inducing him 
to grace her evening parties by his 
presence. 

“All your people are coming! 
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You know, mother, it is such an aw- 
ful bore !” 

“Madame Melmotte and her 
daughter will be here.” 

“One looks such a fool carrying on 
that kind of thing in one’s own house. 
Everybody sees that it has been con- 
trived. And it is such a pokey, stuffy 
little place.” 

Then Lady Carbury spoke out her 
mind. “Felix, I think you must be 
a fool. I have given over ever ex- 
pecting that you would do any thing 
to please me. I sacrifice every thing 
for you, and I do not even hope for a 
return. But when I am doing every 
thing to advance your own interests, 
when I am working night and day to 
rescue you from ruin, I think you 
might at any rate help a little, — not 
for me, of course, but for yourself.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
working day and night. I don’t 
want you to work day and night.” 

“There is hardly a young man in 
London that is not thinking of this 
girl; and you have chances that none 
of them have. I am told they are 
going out of town at Whitsuntide, 
and that she’s to meet Lord Nidder- 
dale down in the country.” 

“She can’t: endure Nidderdale. 
She says so herself.” 

“ She will do as she is told, — un- 
less she can be made to be downright 
in love with some one like yourself. 
Why not ask her at once on Tues- 
day?” 

“Tf I’m to do it at all, I must do it 
after my own fashion. I’m not going 
to be driven.” 5 

“ Of course, if you will not take the 
trouble to be here to see her when 
she comes to your own house, you 
cannot expect her to think that you 
really love her.” 

“Love her! what a bother there is 
about loving! Well, Ill look in. 
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What time do the animals come to 
feed?” 

“There will be no feeding. Felix, 
you are so heartless and so cruel that 
I sometimes think I will make up my 
mind to let you go your own way, and 
never to speak to you again. My 
friends will be here about ten; I 
should say from ten till twelve. I 
think you should be here to receive 
her not later than ten.” 

“If I can get my dinner out of my 
throat by that time, I will come.” 

When the Tuesday came, the over- 
driven young man did contrive to get 
his dinner eaten, and his glass of 
brandy sipped, and his cigar smoked, 
and, perhaps, his game of billiards 
played, so as to present himself in 
his mother’s drawing-room not long 
after half-past ten. Madame Mel- 


motte and her daughter were already 
there, and many others, of whom the 
majority were devoted to literature. 


Among them Mr. Alf was in the 
room, and was at this very moment 
discussing Lady Carbury’s book with 
Mr. Booker. He had been quite gra- 
ciously received, as though he had 
not authorized the crushing. Lady 
Carbury had given him her hand with 
that energy of affection with which 
she was wont to welcome her literary 
friends, and had simply thrown one 
glance of appeal into his eyes as she 
looked into his face, as though asking 
him how he had found it in his heart 
to be so cruel to one so tender, so un- 
protected, so innocent, as herself. “TI 
cannot stand this kind of thing,” 
said Mr. Alf to Mr. Booker. ‘There’s 
a regular system of touting got abroad, 
and I mean to trample it down.” 

“If you're strong enough,” said 
Mr. Booker. 

“Well, think I am. I’m strong 
enough, at any rate, to show that I’m 
not afraid to lead the way. I’ve the 


greatest possible regard for our friend 
here ; but her book is a bad book, a 
thoroughly rotten book, an unblush- 
ing compilation from half a dozen. 
works of established reputation, in pil- 
fering from which she has almost always 
managed to misapprehend her facts, 
and to muddle her dates. Then she 
writes to me, and asks me to do the 
best I can for her. I have done the 
best I could.” 

Mr. Alf knew very well what Mr. 
Booker had done; and Mr. Booker 
was aware of the extent of Mr. Alf’s 
knowledge. “ What you say is all 
very right,” said Mr. Booker; “only, 
you want a different kind of world to 
live in.” 

“Just so; and therefore we must 
make it different. I wonder how our 
friend Broune felt when he saw that 
his critic had declared that ‘ The Crim- 
inal Queens’ the greatest histori- 
cal work of modern days.” 

“T didn’t see the notice. There 
isn’t much in the book, certainly, — as 
far as I have looked at it. I should 
have said that violent censure or vio- 
lent praise would be equally thrown 
away upon it. One doesn’t want to 
break a butterfly on the wheel, espe- 
cially a friendly butterfly.” 

“ As to the friendship, it should be 
kept separate. That’s my idea,” said 
Mr. Alf, moving away. 

“T’ll never forget what you’ve done 
for me, never!” said Lady Carbury, 
holding Mr. Broune’s hand for a mo- 
ment as she whispered to him. 

“Nothing more than my duty,” 
said he, smiling. 

“T hope you'll learn to know that 
@ woman can really be grateful,” she 
replied. Then she let go his hand, 
and moved away to some other guest. 
There was a dash of true sincerity in 
what she had said. Of enduring 
gratitude, it may be doubtful whether 
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she was capable; but at this moment 
she did feel that Mr. Broune had 
done much for her, and that she 
would willingly make him some re- 
turn of friendship. Of any feeling 
of another sort, of any turn at the 
moment towards flirtation, of any 
idea of encouragement to a gentleman 
who had once acted as though he 
were her lover, she was absolutely 
innocent. She had forgotten that 
little absurd episode in their joint 
lives. She was, at any rate, too much 
in earnest at the present moment to 
think about it. But it was otherwise 
with Mr. Broune. He could not 
quite make up his mind whether the 
lady was or was not in love with him ; 
or whether, if she were, it Was in- 
cumbent on him to indulge her, and, 
if so, in what manner. Then, as he 
looked after her, he told himself that 
she was certainly very beautiful; that 
her figure was distinguished; that her 
income was certain, and her rank con- 
siderable. Nevertheless, Mr. Broune 
knew of himself that he was not a 
marrying man. He had made up his 
mind that marriage would not suit 
his business; and he smiled to himself 
as he reflected how impossible it was 
that such a one as Lady Carbury 
should turn him from his resolution. 

“T am so glad that you have come 
to-night, Mr. Alf!” Lady Carbury 
said to the high-minded editor of 
“The Evening Pulpit.” 

“Am I not always glad to come, 
Lady Carbury ?” 

“You are very good. But I 
feared ?? — 

“Feared what, Lady Carbury?” 

“That you might perhaps have 
felt that I should be unwilling to wel- 
come you after — well, after the com- 
pliments of last Thursday.” 

“I never allow the two things to 
join themselves together. You see, 
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Lady Carbury, I don’t write all these 
things myself.” 

“No, indeed! Whata bitter crea- 
ture you would be if you did!” 

“To tell the truth, I never write 
any of them. Of course, we endeavor 
to get people whose judgments we can 
trust; and if, as in this case, it should 
unfortunately happen that the judg- 
ment of our critic should be hostile to® 
the literary pretensions of a personal 
friend of my own, I can only lament 
the accident, and trust that my friend 
may have spirit enough to divide me 
as an individual from that Mr. Alf 
who has the misfortune to edit a 
newspaper.” 

“Tt is because you have so trusted 
me, that I am obliged to you,” said 
Lady Carbury with her sweetest smile. 
She did not believe a word that Mr. 
Alf had said to her. She thought, 
and thought rightly, that Mr. Alf’s 
Mr. Jones had taken direct orders 
from his editor as to his treatment 
of “The Criminal Queens.” But she 
remembered that she intended to write 
another book, and that she might per- 
haps conquer even Mr. Alf by spirit 
and courage under her present inflic- 
tion. 

It was Lady Carbury’s duty on the 
occasion to say pretty things to every- 
body. And she did her duty. But 
in the midst of it all she was ever 
thinking of her son and Marie Mel- 
motte; and she did at last venture to 
separate the girl from her mother. 
Marie herself was not unwilling to be 
talked to by Sir Felix. He had never 
bullied her, had never seemed to scorn © 
her; and then he was so beautiful! 
She, poor girl,— bewildered among 
various suitors, utterly confused by 
the life to which she was introduced, 
troubled by fitful attacks of admoni- 
tion from her father, who would again 
fitfully leave her unnoticed for a week 
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at a time; with no trust in her pseu- 
do-mother—for poor Marie had in 
truth been born before her father had 
been a married man, and had never 
known what was her own mother’s 
fate; with no enjoyment in her 
present life, —had come solely to this 
conclusion, that it would be well for 
her to be taken away somewhere by 
Bsomebody. Many a varied phase of 
life had already come in her way. 
She could just remember the dirty 
street in the German portion of New 
York in which she had been born, and 
had lived for the first four years of 
her life ; and could remember, too, the 
poor, hardly-treated woman who had 
been her mother. She could remem- 
ber being at sea, and her sickness, 
but could not quite remember whether 
that woman had been with her. Then 
she had run about the streets of Ham- 
burg, and had sometimes been very 
hungry, sometimes in rags; and she 
had a dim memory of some trouble 
into which her father had fallen, and 
that he was away from her for a time. 
She had up to the present splendid 
moment her own convictions about 
that absence; but she had never men- 
tioned them toa human being. Then 
her father had married her present 


mother in Frankfort. That she could. 


remember distinctly, as also the 
rooms in which she was then taken 
to live, and the fact that she was told 
that from henceforth she was to be a 
Jewess. But there had soon come 
another change. They went from 
Frankfort to Paris; and there they 
were all Christians. From that time, 
they had lived in various apartments in 
the French capital, but had always 
lived well. Sometimes there had been 
@ carriage; sometimes there had been 
none. And then there came a time 
in which she was grown woman 
enough to understand that her father 
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was being much talked about. Her 
father to her had always been alter- 
nately capricious and indifferent, rath- 
er than cross or cruel; but just at this 
period he was cruel both to her and 
to his wife. And Madame Melmotte 
would weep at times, and declare that 
they were all ruined. Then, at a 
moment, they burst out into sudden 
splendor at Paris. There was an 
hotel, with carriages and horses al- 
most unnumbered; and then there 
came to their rooms a crowd of dark, 
swarthy, greasy men, who were en- 
tertained sumptuously ; but there were 
few women. At this time Marie was 
hardly nineteén, and young enough 
in manner and appearance to be taken 
for seventeen. Suddenly again she 
was told that she was to be taken to 
London; and the migration had been 
effected with magnificence. She was 
first taken to Brighton, where the 
half of an hotel had been hired, and 
had then been brought to Grosvenor 
Square, and at once thrown into the 
matrimonial market. No part of her 
life had been more disagreeable to 
her, more frightful, than the first 
months in which she had been traf- 
ficked for by the Nidderdales and 
Grassloughs. She had been too fright- 
ened, too much of a coward, to object 
to any thing proposed to her, but still 
had been conscious of a desire to have 
some hand in her own future destiny. 
Luckily for her, the first attempts at 
trafficking with the Nidderdales and 
Grassloughs had come to nothing; 
and at length she was picking up a 
little courage, and was beginning to 
feel that it might be possible to pre- 
vent a disposition of herself which 
did not suit her own tastes. She was 
also ‘beginning to think that there 
might be a disposition of herself 
which would suit her own tastes. 
Felix Carbury was standing lean- 
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ing against a wall; and she was 
seated on a chair close to him. “I 
love you better than any one in the 
world,” he said, speaking plainly 
enough for her to hear, perhaps in- 
different as to the hearing of others. 

“O Sir Felix! pray do not talk 
like that.” 

“You knew that before. Now I 
want you to say whether you will be 
my wife.” 

“How can I answer that myself? 
Papa settles every thing.” 

“May I go to papa?” 

“You may if you like,” she replied 
in a very low whisper. It was thus 
that the greatest heiress of the day, 
the greatest heiress of any day, if 
people spoke truly, gave herself away 
to a man without a penny. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SIR FELIX IN HIS MOTHER’S HOUSE. 


W3en all her friend8 were gone, 
Lady Carbury looked about for her 
son, not expecting to find him, for 
‘she knew how punctual was his 
nightly attendance at the Beargar- 
den, but still with some faint hope 
that he might have remained on this 
special occasion to tell her of his 
fortune. She had watched the whis- 
pering, had noticed the cool effront- 
ery with which Felix had spoken, — 
for without hearing the words, she 
had almost known the very moment 
in which he was asking, —and had 
seen the girl’s timid face and eyes 
turned to the ground, and the‘nervous 
twitching of her hands as she replied. 
As a woman, understanding such 
things, who had herself been wooed, 
who had at least dreamed of love, 
she had greatly disapproved her son’s 
manner. But yet, if it might be 
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successful, if the girl would put up 


with love-making so slight as that, and 
if the great Melmotte would accept in 
return for his money a title so modest 
as that of her son, how glorious 
should her son be to her in spite of 
his indifference ! 

“JT heard him leave the house 
before the Melmottes went,” said 
Henrietta, when the mother spoke of 
going up to her son’s bedroom. 

“He might have staid to-night. 
Do you think he asked her?” 

“ How can I say, mamma?” 

“T should have thought you would 
have been anxious about your 
brother. I feel sure he did, and that 
she accepted him.” 

“If so, I hope he will be good to 
her. I hope he loves her.” 

“Why shouldn’t he love her as 
well as any one else? A girl need 
not be odious because she has money. 
There is nothing disagreeable about 
her.” . 

“No, nothing disagreeable. I do 
not know that she is especially at- 
tractive.” 

“Who is? I don’t see anybody 
specially attractive. It seems to me 
you are quite indifferent about Felix.” 

“Do not say that, mamma.” 

“Yes, you are. You don’t under- 
stand all that he might be with this 
girl’s fortune, and what he must be 
unless he gets money by marriage. 
He is eating us both up.” 

“TI would not let him do that, 
mamma.” 

“Tt’s all very well to say that; but 
I have some heart. I love him. I 
could not see him starve. Think 
what he might be with twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year!” 

“If he is to marry for that only, 
I cannot think that they will be 
happy.” 

“You had better go to bed, Henri- 
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etta. You never say a word to 
comfort me in all my troubles.” 

Then Henrietta went to bed; and 
Lady Carbury absolutely sat up the 
whole night waiting for her son, in 
order that she might hear his tidings. 
She went up to her room, disembar- 
rassed herself of her finery, and 
wrapped herself in a white dressing- 
gown. As she sat opposite to her 
glass, relieving her head from its 
garniture of false hair, she acknowl- 
edged to herself that age was coming 
on her. She could hide the unwel- 
come approach by art, hide it more 
completely than can most women of 
her age; but there it was, stealing 
on her with short gray hairs over her 
ears and around her temples, with 
little wrinkles round her eyes, easily 
concealed by unobjectionable cosmet- 
ics, and a look of weariness round 
the mouth, which could only be re- 
moved by that self-assertion of her- 
self which practice had made always 
possible to her in company, though 
it now so frequently deserted her 
when she was alone. 

But she was not a woman to be 
unhappy because she was growing 
old. Her happinéss, like that of 
most of us, was ever in the future, — 
neyer reached, but always coming. 
She, however, had not looked for 
happiness to love and loveliness, and 
need not therefore be disappointed 
on that score. She had never really 
determined what it was that might 
make her happy, having some hazy 
aspiration after social distinction and 
literary fame, in which was ever 
commingled solicitude respecting 
money. But at the present moment 
her great fears and her great hopes 
were centred on her son. She would 
not care how gray might be her hair, 
or how savage might be Mr. Alf, if 
her Felix were to marry this heiress. 
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On the other hand, nothing that 
pearl-powder or “The Morning Break- 
fast Table” could do would avail any 
thing, unless he could be extricated 
from the ruin that now surrounded 
him. So she went down into the 
dining-room, that she might be sure 
to hear the key in the door, even 
should she sleep, and waited for him 
with a volume of French memoirs in 
her hand. 

Unfortunate woman! She might 
have gone to bed, and have been duly 
called about her usual time; for it 
was past eight, and the full staring 
daylight shone into her room, when 
Felix’s cab brought him to the door. 
The night had been very wretched 
to her. She had slept, and the fire 
had sunk nearly to nothing, and had 
refused to become again comfortable. 
She could not keep her mind to her 
book; and while she was awake the 
time seemed to be everlasting. And 
then it was so terrible to her that he 
should be gambling at such hours as 
these! Why should he desire to 
gamble if this girl’s fortune was 
ready to fall into his hands? Fool, 
to risk his health, his character, his 
beauty, the little money which at 
this moment of time might be so 
indispensable to his great project, 
for the chance of winning something, 
which, in comparison with Marie 
Melmotte’s money, must be despica- 
ble! But at last he came. She 
waited patiently till he had thrown 
aside his hat and coat; and then she 
appeared at the dining-room door. 
She had studied her part for the 
occasion. She would not say a harsh 
word; and now she endeavored to 
meet him with a smile. “ Mother,” 
he said, “you up at this hour!” 
His face was flushed; and she thought 
that there was some unsteadiness in 
his gait. She had never seen him 
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tipsy, and it would be doubly terrible 
to her if such should be his condition. 

“T could not go to bed till I had 
seen you.” 

“Why not? Why should you 
want tosee me? I'll go to bed now. 
There'll be plenty of time by and 
b ” 

Pf Is any thing the matter, Felix?” 
_  “Matter!—what should be the 

matter? There’s been a gentle row 
among the fellows at the club, that’s 
all. I had to tell Grasslough a bit 
of my mind, and he didn’tike it, I 
didn’t mean that he should.” 

“There is not going to be any 
fighting, Felix?” 

“What, duelling? Oh, no! nothing 
so exciting as that. Whether some- 


body may not have to kick somebody 
is more than I can say at present. 
You must let me go to bed now; for 
Tam about used up.” 

“What did Marie Melmotte say to 
you?” 


“Nothing particular.” And he 
stood with his hand on the door as 
he answered her. 

*“ And what did you say to her?” 

“Nothing particular. Good heav- 
ens, mother ! do you think that a man 
is in a condition to talk about such 
stuff as that at eight o’clock in the 
morning, when he has been up all 
night ?” 

“If you knew all that I suffer on 
your behalf, you would speak a word 
to me,” she said, imploring him, hold- 
ing him by the arm, and looking into 
his purple face and bloodshot eyes. 
She was sure that he had been drink- 
ing. She could smell it in his 
breath. ; 

“I must go to the old fellow, of 
course.” 

“She told you to go to her 
father ? ” 

“As far as I remember, that was 
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about it. Of course, he means‘to set- 
tle it as he likes. I should say that 
it’s ten to one against me.” Pulling 
himself away with some little rough- 
ness from his mother’s hold, he made 
his way up to his own bedroom, occa- 
sionally stumbling against the stairs. 

Then the heiress herself had 
accepted her son? If so, surely the 
thing might be done. Lady Carbury 
recalled to mind her old conviction 
that a daughter may always succeed 
in beating a hard-hearted parent in a 
contention about marriage, if she be 
well in earnest. But then the girl 
must be really in earnest; and her 


‘ earnestness will depend on that of her 


lover. In this case, however, there 
was as yet no reason for supposing 
that the great man would object. As 
far as outward signs went, the great 
man had shown some partiality for 
her son. No doubt it was Mr. Mel- 
motte who had made Sir Felix a diree- 
tor of the Great American Company. 
Felix had also been kindly received 
in Grosvenor Square. And then 
Sir Felix was Sir Felix, — a real bar- 
onet. Mr. Melmotte had no doubt 
endeavored to catch this and that 
lord; but, failing a lord, why should 
he not content himself with a baro- 
net? Lady Carbury thought that 
her son wanted nothing but money 
to make him an acceptable suitor to 
such a father-in-law as Mr. Melmotte ; 
not money in the funds, not a real 
fortune, not so many thousands a 
year that could be settled, — the 
man’s own enormous wealth rendered 
this unnecessary. But such a one 
as Mr. Melmotte would not like out- 
ward palpable signs of immediate 
poverty. There should be means 
enough for present sleekness and 
present luxury. He must have a 
horse to ride, and rings and coats to 
wear, and bright little canes to carry, 
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and, above all, the means of making 
presents. He must not be seen to 
be poor. Fortunately, most for- 
tunately, chance had befriended him 
lately, and had given him some ready 
money. But, if he went on gambling, 
chance would certainly take it all 
awayagain. For aught that the poor 
mother knew, chance might have 
done so already. And then, again, it 
was indispensable that he should 
abandon the habit of play, — at any 
rate for the present, while his pros- 
pects depended on the good opinions 
of Mr. Melmotte. Of course, such a 
one as Mr. Melmotte could not like 
gambling at a club, however much he 
might approve of it in the city. 
Why, with such a preceptor to help 
him, should not Felix learn to do his 
gambling on the Exchange, or among 
the brokers, or in the purlieus of the 
bank? Lady Carbury would at any 
rate instigate him to be diligent in 
his position as director of the Great 
Mexican Railway; which position 
ought to be the beginning, to him, of 
a fortune to be made on his own 
account. But what hope could there 
be for him if he should take to drink ? 
Would not all hopes be over with Mr. 
Melmotte should he ever learn that 
his danghter’s lover reached home 
and tumbled up stairs to bed between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing? 

She watched for his appearance 
on the following day, and began at 
once on the subject. 

“Do you know, Felix, J think I 
shall go down to your Cousin Roger 
for Whitsuntide ?” 

*To Carbury Manor!” said he, as 
he eat some devilled kidneys, which 
the cook had been specially ordered 
to get for his breakfast. “I thought 
you found it so dull, that you didn’t 
mean to go there any more,” 


“T never said so, Felix. And now 
I have a great object.” 

“ What will Hetta do?” 

“Go too: why shouldn’t she? ” 

“Oh, I didn’t know! I thought 
that perhaps she mightn’t like it.” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t 
like it. Besides, every thing can’t 
give way to her.” 

“Has Roger asked you?” 

“No; but I’m sure he’d be pleased 
to have us, if I proposed that we 
should all go.” 

“ Not me, mother!” 

“Yes; you especially.” 

“Not if I know it, mother. What 
on earth should I do at Carbury 
Manor?” 

“ Madame Melmotte told me last 
night that they were all going down 
to Caversham to stay three or four 
days with the Longestaffes. She 
spoke of Lady Pomona as quite her 
particular friend.” ‘ 

“Oh—h! That explains it all.” 

“Explains what, Felix?” said 
Lady Carbury, who had heard of 
Dolly Longestaffe, and was not with- 
out some fear that this projected visit 
to Caversham might have some matri- 
monial purpose in reference to that 
delightful young heir. 

“They say at the club that Mel- 
motte has taken up old Longestaffe’s 
affairs, and means to put them straight. 
There’s an old property in Sussex as 
well as Caversham; and they say that 
Melmotte is to have that himself. 
There’s some bother because Dolly, 
who would do any thing for anybody 
else, won’t join his father in selling. 
Sothe Melmottes are going to Cavers- 
ham!” 

“ Madame Melmotte told me so.” 

“And the Longestaffes are the 
proudest people in England.” 

“Of course we ought to be at Car- 
bury Manor while they ,are there. 
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What can be more natural? Every- 


body goes out of town at Whitsuntide ; 


and why shouldn’t we run down to the 
family place ?” 

“ All very natural if you can man- 
age it, mother.” 

“ And you'll come ?” 

’ “Tf Marie Melmotte goes, I’ll be 
there, at any rate for one day and 
night,” said Felix. 

His mother thought, that, for him, 
the promise had been graciously made. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE LONGESTAFFES. 


Mr. Apotruvus LoneestarFeE, the 
squire of Caversham in Suffolk, and 
of Pickering Park in Sussex, was 
closeted on a certain morning, for the 
best part of an hour, with Mr. Mel- 
motte in Abchurch Lane, had there 
discussed all his private affairs, and 
was about to leave the room with a 
very dissatisfied air. There are men 
—and old men too, who ought to 
know the world — who think, that, if 
they can only find the proper Medea 
to boil the caldron for them, they can 
have their ruined fortunes so cooked 
that they shall come out of the pot 
fresh and new and unembarrassed. 
These great conjurors are generally 
sought for in the city; and in truth 
the caldrons are kept boiling, though 
the result of the process is seldom 
absolute rejuvenescence. No greater 
Medea than Mr. Melmotte had ever 
been potent in money matters; and 
Mr. Longestaffe had been taught to 
. believe, that, if he could get the necro- 
mancer even to look at his affairs, 
every thing would be made right for 
him. But the necromancer had ex- 
plained to the squire that property 
could not be created by the waving of 
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any wand, or the boiling of any cal- 
dron. He, Mr. Melmotte, could put 
Mr. Longestaffe in the way of realiz- 
ing property without delay, of chan- 
ging it from one shape into another, or 
could find out the real market-value 
of the property in question; but he 
could create nothing. “ You have 
only a life-interest, Mr. Longestaffe.” 

“No; only a life-interest. That is 
customary with family estates in this 
country, Mr. Melmotte.” 

“Just so. And therefore you can 
dispose of nothingelse. Your son, of 
course, could join you; and then you 
could sell either one estate or the 
other.” 

“There is no question of selling 
Caversham, sir. Lady Pomona andI 
reside there.” 

“Your son will not join you in sell- 
ing the other place ?” ; 

“T have not directly asked him; 
but he never does do any thing thatI 
wish. I suppose you would not take 
Pickering Park on a lease for my 
life.” 

“T think not, Mr. Longestaffe. 
My wife would not like the uncer- 
tainty.” 

Then Mr. Longestaffe took his leave 
with a feeling of outraged aristocratic 
pride. His own lawyer would almost 
have done as much for him, and he 
need not have invited his own lawyer 
as a guest to Caversham, and cer- 
tainly not his own lawyer’s wife and 
daughter. He had indeed succeeded 
in borrowing a few thousand pounds 
from the great man at a rate of inter- 
est which the great man’s head clerk 
was to arrange; and this had been 
effected simply on the security of the 
lease of a house in town. There had 
been an ease in this, an absence of 
that delay which generally took place 
between the expression of his desire 
for money and the acquisition of it; 
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and this had gratified him. But he 
was already beginning to think that 
he might pay too dearly for that grat- 
ification. At the present moment, 
-too, Mr. Melmotte was odious to him 
for another reason. He had conde- 
scended to ask Mr. Melmotte to make 
him a director of the South Central 
Pacific and Mexican Railway; and 
he — Adolphus Longestaffe of Cavers- 
ham — had had his request refused. 
Mr. Longestaffe had. condescended 
very low. “You have made Lord 
Alfred Grendall one,” he had said in 
@ complaining tone. Then Mr. Mel- 
motte explained that Lord Alfred 
possessed peculiar aptitudes for the 
position. “I’m sure I could do any 
thing that he does,” said Mr. Longe- 
staffe. Upon this Mr. Melmotte, knit- 
ting his brows, and speaking with 
some roughness, replied that the num- 
ber of directors required was complet- 
ed. Since he had had two duchesses 
at his house Mr. Melmotte was begin- 
ning to feel that he was entitled to 
bully any mere commoner, especially 
a commoner who could ask him for a 
seat at his board. 

Mr. Longestaffe was a tall, heavy 
man, about fifty, with hair and whis- 
kers carefully dyed, whose clothes 
were made with great care, though 
they‘always seemed to fit him too 
tightly, and who thought very much 
of his personal appearance. It was 
not that he considered himself hand- 
some, but that he was specially proud 
of his aristocratic bearing. He en- 
tertained an idea that all who under- 
stood the matter would perceive at a 
single glance that he was a gentleman 
of the first water, and a man of fash- 
ion, He was intensely proud of ‘his 
position in life, thinking himself te be 
immensely superior to al] those whe 
earned their bread. There were, no 
doubt, gentlemen of different degrees ; 
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but the English gentleman of gentle- 
men was. he who had land, and family _ 
title-deeds, and an old family place, 
and family portraits, and family em- 
barrassments, and a family absence of 
any useful employment. He was be- 
ginning even to look down upon peers, 
since so many men of much less con- 
sequence than himself had been made 
lords; and, having stood and been 
beaten three or four times for his 
county, he was of opinion that a seat 
in the House was rather a mark of 
bad breeding. He was a silly man, 
who had no fixed idea that it behooved 
him to be of use to any one; but yet 
he had compassed a certain nobility 
of feeling. There was very little that 
his position called upon him to do; 
but there was much that it forbade 
him todo. Itwas not allowed to him 
to be close in money matters. He 
could leave his tradesmen’s bills un- 
paid till the men were clamorous ; but 
he could not question the items in 
their accounts. He could be tyranni- 
cal to his servants; but he could not 
make inquiry as to the consumption 
of his wines in the servants’ hall. He 
had no pity for his tenants in regard 
to game; but he hesitated much as to 
raising their rent. He had his theory 
of life, and endeavored to live up to it; 
but the attempt had hardly brought 
satisfaction to himself or to his family. 

At the present moment, it was the 
great desire of his heart to sell the 
smaller of his two properties, and dis- 
embarrass the other. The debt had 
not been altogether of his own mak- 
ing; and the arrangement would, he 
believed, serve his whole family as 
well as himself. It would also serve 
his son, who was blessed with a third 
property of his own, which he had 
already managed to burden with debt. 
The father could not bear to be re- 
fused; and he feared that his son 
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would decline. “ But Adolphus wants 
* money as much as any one,” Lady 
Pomona had said. He had shaken 
his head, and pished and pshawed. 
Women never could understand any 
thing about money. Now he walked 
down sadly from Mr. Melmotte’s 
office, and was taken in his brougham 
to his lawyer’s chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn. .Even for the accommodation 
of those few thousand pounds he was 
forced to condescend to tell his law- 
yers that the title-deeds of his house 
in town must be givenup. Mr. Longe- 
staffe felt that the world in general 
was very hard on him. 

“ What on earth are we to do with 
them?” said Sophia, the eldest Miss 
Longestaffe, to her mother. 

“T do think it’s a shame of papa,” 
said Georgiana, the second daughter. 
“T certainly sha’n’t trouble myself to 
entertain them.” 

“Of course you will leave them all 
on my lands,” said Lady Pomona 
wearily. 

“But what’s the use of having 
them ? ” urged Sophia. “ I can under- 
stand going to a crush at their house 
in town, when everybody else goes. 
One doesn’t speak to them, and need 
not know them afterwards. As to 
the girl, I’m sure I shouldn’t remem- 
ber her if I were to see her.” 

“Tt would be a fine thing if Adol- 
phus would marry her,” said Lady 
Pomona. 

“Dolly will never marry anybody,” 
said Georgiana. “ The idea of his tak- 
ing the trouble of asking a girl to have 
him! Besides, he won’t come down 
to Caversham: cart-ropes wouldn’t 
bring him. If that is to be the game, 
mamma, it is quite hopeless.” 

“Why should Dolly marry such a 
creature as that?” asked Sophia. 

“ Because everybody wants money,” 
said Lady Pomona. “I’m sure I 
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don’t know what your papa is to do, 


or how it is that there is never any 
money for any thing. I don’t spend 
it.” e 

“T don’t think that we do any 
thing out of the way,” said Sophia. 
“T haven’t the slightest idea what 
papa’s income is; but, if we’re to live 
at all, I don’t know how we are to 
make a change.” 

“Tt’s always been like this ever 
since I can remember,” said Georgi- 
ana, “and I don’t mean to worry about 
it any more. I suppose it’s just the 
same with other people, only one 
doesn’t know it.” 

“But, my dears—when we are 
obliged to have such people as these 
Melmottes !” 

“As for that, if we didn’t have 
them, somebody else would. I sha’n’t 
trouble myself about them. I suppose 
it will only be for two days.” 

“My dear, they’re coming for a 
week,” 

“Then papa must take them about 
the country, that’s all. I never did 
hear of any thing so absurd! What 
good can they do papa by being down 
there ?” 

“ He is wonderfully rich,” said Lady 
Pomona. 

“But I don’t suppose he’ll give 
papa his money,” continued Georgi- 
ana. “Of course, I don’t pretend to 
understand; but I think there is more 
fuss about these things than they de- 
serve. If papa hasn’t got money to 
live at home, why doesn’t he go abroad 
for a year? The Sydney Beauchamps 
did that; and the girls had quite a 
nice time of it in Florence. It was 
there that Clara Beauchamp met 
young Lord Liffey. I shouldn’t at 
all mind that kind of thing; but I 
think it quite horrible to have these 
sort of people brought down upon us 
at Caversham. No one knows who 
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they are, or where they came from, or 
what they'll turn to.” So spoke 
Georgiana, who, among the Longe- 
staffes, was supposed to have the 
strongest head, and certainly the 
sharpest tongue. ’ 
This conversation took place in the 
drawing-room of the Longestaffes’ 
family town-house in Bufton Street. 
It was not by any means a charming 
house, having but few of those luxu- 
ties and elegancies which have been 
added of late years to newly-built 
London residences. It was gloomy 
and inconvenient, with large drawing- 
rooms, bad bedrooms, and very little 
accommodation for servants. But it 
was the old family town-house, having 
been inhabited by three or four gene- 
rations of Longestaffes, and did not 
savor of that radical newness which 
prevails, and which was peculiarly 
distasteful to Mr. Longestaffe. Queen’s 
Gate and the quarters around were, 
according to Mr. Longestaffe, devoted 
to opulent tradesmen. Even Bel- 
grave Square, though its aristocratic 
properties must be admitted, still 
smelt of the mortar. Many of those 
living there and thereabouts had never 
possessed in their families real family 
town-houses. The old streets lying 
between Piccadilly and Oxford Street, 
with one or two well-known localities 
to the south and north of these boun- 
daries, were the proper sites for these 
habitations. When Lady Pomona, 
instigated by some friend of high 
rank but questionable taste, had once 
suggested a change to Eaton Square, 
Mr. Longestaffe had at once snubbed 
his wife. If Burton Street wasn’t 
good enough for her and the girls, 
then they might remain at Caversham. 
The threat of remaining at Cavers- 
ham had been often made; for Mr. 
Longestaffe, proud as he was of his 
town-house, was, from year to year, 


very anxious to save the expense of 
the annual migration. The girls’ 
dresses and the girls’ horses, his wife’s 
carriage, and his own brougham, his 
dull London dinner-parties, and the 
one ball which it was always necessa- 
ry that Lady Pomona should give, 
made him look forward to the end of 
July with more dread than to any 
other period. It was then that he began 
to know what that year’s season would 
cost him. But he had never yet been 
able to keep his family in the country 
during the entire year. The girls, 
who as yet knew nothing of the Con- 
tinent beyond Paris, had signified 
their willingness to be taken about 
Germany and Italy for twelve months, 
but had shown by every means in 
their power that they would mutiny 
against any intention on their father’s 
part to keep them at Caversham dur- 
ing the London season. 

Georgiana had just finished her 
strong-minded protest against the 
Melmottes, when her brother strolled 
into the room. Dolly did not often 
show himself in Burton Street. He 
had rooms of his own, and could sel- 
dom even be induced to dine with his 
family. His mother wrote .to him 
notes without end, notes every day, 
pressing invitations of all sorts upon 
him,— would hecome and dine? would 
he take them to the theatre? would 
he go to this ball? would he go to 
that evening-party ? These Dolly 
barely read, and never answered. He 
would open them, thrust them into 
some pocket, and then forget them. 
Consequently his mother worshipped 
him; and even his sisters, who were 
at any rate superior to him in intel- 
lect, treated him with a certain defer- 
ence. He could do as he liked; and 
they felt themselves to be slaves, 
bound down by the dulness of the 
Longestaffe régime. His freedom was 
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¥. to their eyes, and very envi- 
+ able, although they were aware that 
he had already so used it as to im- 
poverish himself in the midst of his 
wealth. 

“My dear Adolphus,” said the 
mother, “this is so nice of you!” 

“T think it is rather nice,” said 
Dolly, submitting himself to be kissed. 

“Q Dolly! whoever would have 
thought of seeing you?” said Sophia. 

“Give him some tea,” said his 
mother. Lady Pomona was always 
having tea from four o’clock till she 
was taken away to dress for dinner. 

“T’d sooner have soda and brandy,” 
said Dolly. 

“My darling boy!” 

“T didn’t ask for it, and I don’t 
* expect to get it: indeed, I don’t want 
it. I only said I’d sooner have it 
than tea. Where’s the governor?” 
They all looked at him with wonder- 
ing eyes. There must be something 
going on more than they had dreamed 
of when Dolly asked to see his father. 

“Papa went out in the brougham 
immediately after lunch,” said Sophia 
gravely. 

“T'll wait a little for him,” said 
Dolly, taking out his watch. 

“Do stay and dine with us,” said 
Lady Pomona. 

“T could not do that, because I’ve 
got to go and dine with some fellow.” 

“Some fellow! I believe you don’t 
know where you’re going,” said Geor- 
giana. 

“My fellow knows: at least he’s 
a fool if he don’t.” 

“ Adolphus,” began Lady Pomona 
very seriously, “I’ve got a plan, and I 
want you to help me.” 

“TI hope there isn’t very much to 
do in it, mother.” 

“We're all going to Caversham, 
just for Whitsuntide ; and we partic- 
* ularly want you to come.” 
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“By George, no! I couldn’t do 
that.” 

“You haven’t heard half. Madame 
Melmotte and her daughter are com- 
ing.” 

““The d— they are!” ejaculated 
Dolly. 

“Dolly,” said Sophia, “do remem- 
ber where you are!” 

“Yes, I will; and I’ll remember, 
too, where I won’t be. I won’t go to 
Caversham to meet old Mother Mel- 
motte.” 

“My dear boy,” continued the 
mother, “do you know that Miss 
Melmotte will have twenty thousand 
a year the day she marries; and 
that in all probability her husband 
will some day be the’ richest man 
in Europe ?” 

“Half the fellows in London are 
after her,” said Dolly. 

“Why shouldn’t you be one of 
them ?” 

“She isn’t going to stay in the 
same house with half the fellows 
London,” suggested Georgiana. “te 
you’re a mind to try it, you'll havea ~ 
chance which nobody else can have 
just at present.” 

“But I haven’t any mind to try it. 
Good gracious me! Oh, dear! it isn’t 
at all in my way, mother.” 

“T knew he wouldn’t,” said Geor- 
giana. 

“Tt would put every thing so 
straight,” said Lady Pomona. 

“ They'll have to remain crooked if 
nothing else will put them straight. 
There’s the governor. I heard his 
voice. Now for a row.” Then Mr. 
Longestaffe entered the room. 

“My dear,” said Lady Pomona, 
“here’s Adolphus come to see us.” 
The father nodded his head at his 
son, but said nothing. “We want 
him to stay and dine; but he’s en- 


gaged.” 
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“Though he doesn’t know where,” 
said Sophia. 

“My fellow knows: he, keeps a 
book, — I’ve got a letter, sir, ever so 
long, from those fellows in Lincoln’s 
Inn. They want me to come and see 
you about selling something: so I’ve 
come. It’s an awful bore, because I 
don’t understand any thing about it. 
Perhaps there isn’t any thing to be 
sold, If so, I can go away again, you 
know.” 

“You'd better come with me into 
the study,” said the father. “We 
needn’t disturb your mother and sis- 
ters about business,” Then the squire 
led the way out of the room; and 
Dolly followed, making a woful grim- 
ace at his sisters. The three ladies 
sat over their tea for about half an 
hour, waiting, — not the result of the 
conference ; for with that they did 
not suppose that they would be made 
acquainted, — but whatever signs of 
good or evil might be collected from 
the manner and appearance of the 
Mire when he should return to them. 
Dolly they did not expect to see 
again, — probably for a month. He 
and the squire never did come to- 
gether without quarrelling ; and, care- 
less as was the young man in every 
other respect, he had hitherto been 
obdurate as to his own rights in any 
dealitigs which he had with his father. 
At the end of the half-hour, Mr. 
Longestaffe returned to the drawing- 
room, and at once pronounced the 
doom of the family. “ My dear,” he 
said, “we shall not return from Cay- 
ersham to London this year.” He 
struggled hard to maintain a grand 
dignified tranquillity as he spoke ; but 
his yoice quivered with emotion. 

“ Papa!” screamed Sophia. 

“My dear, you don’t mean it,” 
said Lady Pomona. 

“Of course papa doesn’t mean 


it,” said Georgiana, rising to her 
feet. 

“T mean it accurately and certain- 
ly,” said Mr. Longestaffe. “We go 
to Caversham in about ten days; and 
we shall not return from Caversham 
to London this year.” 

“Our ball is fixed,” said Lady Po- 
mona. 

“Then it must be unfixed.” So 
saying, the master of thé house left 
the drawing-room, and descended to 
his study. 

The three ladies, when left to de- 
plore their fate, expressed their opin- 
ions as to the sentence which had 
been pronounced very strongly. But 
the daughters were louder in their 
anger than was their mother. 

“He can’t really mean it,” said 
Sophia. 

“He does,” said Lady Pomona, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“He must unmean it again, that’s 
all,” said Georgiana. “ Dolly has said 
something to him very rough, and he 
resents it upon us. Why did he bring 
us up at all, if he means to take us 
down before the season has begun?” 

“T wonder what Adolphus has said 
to him. Your papa is always hard 
upon Adolphus.” 

“Dolly can take care of himself,” 
said Georgiana, “and always does do 
so. Dolly does not care for us.” 

“Not a bit,” said Sophia. 

“Tl tell you what you must do, 
mamma. You mustn’t stir from this 
at all. You must give up going to 
Caversham altogether, unless he prom- 
ises to bring us back. I won’t stir — 
unless he has me carried out of the 
house.” 

“My dear, I couldn’t say that to 
him.” 

“Then I will. To go and be buried 
down in that old place for a whole 
year with no one near us but the rusty 
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old. bishop and Mr. Carbury, who is 


 rnstierstill. Iwon’tstandit! There 
are some sorts of things that one ought 
not to stand. If you go down, I sball 
stay up with the Primeros. Mrs, 
Primero would have me, I know. It 
wouldn’t be nice, of course. I don’t 
like the Primeros. I hate the Prime- 
ros., Oh, yes! it’s quite true — I know 
that as well as you, Sophia—they 
are vulgar, but not half so vulgar, 
mamma, as your friend Madame Mel- 
motte.” 

“That’s ill natured, Georgiana. 
She is not a friend of mine.” 

“But you're going to have her 
down at Caversham. I can’t think 
what made you dream of going to 
Caversham just now, knowing, as you 
do, how hard papa is to manage.” 

“Everybody has taken to going 
out of town at Whitsuntide, my 
dear.” 

“No, mamma: everybody has not. 
People understand too well the trouble 
of getting up and down for that. The 
Primeros aren’t going down. I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life! 
What does he expect is to become of 
us? If he wants to save money, why 
doesn’t he shut Caversham up alto- 
gether, and go abroad? Caversham 
costs a great deal more than is spent 
in London ; and it’s the dullest house, 
I think, in all England.” 

The family party in Burton Street, 
that evening, was not very gay. 
Nothing was being done: and they 
sat gloomily in each other’s company. 
_ Whatever mutinous resolutions might 
be, formed and carried out by the 
Mies of the family, they were not 
brought forward on that occasion. 
The two girls swere quite silent, 
and would not speak to their father; 
and, when he addressed them, they 
answered simply by monosyllables. 
Lady Pomona was ill, and sat in a 
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corner of a sofa, wiping hereyes, To 
her had been imparted up stairs the 
purport of the conversation between 
Dolly and his father. ‘Dolly had re- 
fused to consent to the sale of Pick- 
ering, unless half the produce of the 
sale were to be given to him at once. 
When it had been explained to him 
that the sale would be desirable in order 
that the Caversham property might 
be freed from debt, which Caversham 
property would eventually be his, he 
replied that he, also, had an estate of 
his own which was a little mortgaged, 
and would be the better for money, 
The result seemed ,to be, that Pick- 
ering could not be sold; and, as a 
consequence of that, Mr. Longestaffe 
had determined that there should be 
no more London expenses that year. 

The girls, when they got up to go 
to bed, bent over him, and kissed his 
head, as was their custom. There 
was very little show of affection in 
the kiss. “You had better remember. . 
that what you have to do ih town 
must be done this week,” he ‘said’ 
They heard the words, but marched in 
stately silence out of the room with- 
out deigning to notice them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CARBURY MANOR. 


“T pon’r think it quite nice, 
mamma, that’s all.. Of course, if you 
have made up your mind to go, I 
must go with you.” 

“ What on earth can be more natu- 
ral than that you should go to your 
own cousin’s house ?” 

“You know what I mean, mam- 
ma.” 

“Tt’s done now, my dear; and I 
don’t think there is any thing at all 
in what you say.” 


-_ 





This little conversation arose from 
Lady Carbury’s announcement to her 
daughter, of her intention of solicit- 
ing the hospitality of Carbury Manor 
for the Whitsun week. It was very 
grievous to Henrietta that she should 
be taken to the house of a man who 
was in love with her, even though he 
was her cousin; but she had no es- 
cape. She could not remain in town 
by herself; nor could she even allude 
to her grievance to any one but to her 
mother. Lady Carbury, in order that 
she might be quite safe from opposi- 
tion, had posted the following letter to 
her cousin, beforé she spoke to her 
daughter : — 


WELBECK STREET, 24th April, 18—. 


My pear Roger, — 

We know how kind you are, and how 
sincere, and that, if what I am going to 
propose doesn’t suit, you'll say so at once. 
I have been working very hard, -- too 
hard, indeed; and I feel that nothing will 
do me so much real good as getting into 
the country fora day ortwo. Would you 

: us for a part of Whitsun week? We 
would come down on the 20th May, and 
stay over the Sunday, if you would keep us. 
Felix says he would run down, though he 
would not trouble you for so long a time 
as we talk of staying. 

I’m sure you must have been glad to 
hear of his being put upon that Great 
American Railway Board as a director. It 
opens a new sphere of life to him, and will 
enable him to prove that he can make him- 
self useful. I think it was a great confi- 
dence to place in one so young. 

Of course, you will say so at once if 
my little proposal interferes with any of 
your plans; but you have been so very, 
very kind tous, that I have no scruple in 
making it. 

Henrietta joins with me in kind love. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
MatTILpDA CARBURY. 


There was much in this letter that 
disturbed and even annoyed Roger 
Carbury. In the first place, he felt 
that Henrietta should not be brought 
to his house. Much as he loved her, 
dear as her presence to him always 


was, he hardly wished to have her at 
Carbury unless she would come with 
a resolution to be its future mistress. 
In one respect he did Lady Carbury 
an injustice. He knew that she was 
anxious to forward his suit; and he 
thought that Henrietta was being 
brought to his house with that object. 
He had not heard that the great heir- 
ess was coming into his neighborhood, 
and therefore knew nothing of Lady 
Carbury’s scheme in that direction. 
He was, too, disgusted by the ill- 
founded pride which the mother ex- 
pressed at her son’s position as a 
director. Roger Carbury did not 
believe in the railway. He did not 
believe in Fisker, nor in Melmotte, 
and certainly not in the Board gen- 
erally. Paul Montague had acted in 
opposition to his advice in yielding to 
the seductions of Fisker. The whole 
thing was to his mind false, fraudu- 
lent, and ruinous. Of what nature 
could be a company which should 
have itself directed by such men as 
Lord Alfred Grendall and Sir Felix 
Carbury? And then as to their 
great chairman — did not everybody 
know, in spite of all the duchesses, 
that Mr. Melmotte was a gigantic 
swindler? Although there was more 
than one immediate cause for bitter- 
ness between them, Roger loved Paul 
Montague well, and could not bear 
with patience the appearance of his 
friend’s name on such a list. And 
now he was asked for warm congratu- 
lations because Sir Felix Carbury was 
one of the Board. He did not know 
which to despise most,—Sir Felj 
for belonging to such a Board, or t 
Board for having such a director. 
“ New sphere of life !¥’ he said to him- 
self. “The only proper sphere for 
them all would be Newgate.” 

And there was another trouble. 
He had asked Paul Montague to 
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come to Carbury for this special week, 
"and Paul had accepted the invitation. 


With the constancy which was per- 


haps his strongest characteristic, he 
- dung to his old affection for the man. 
He could not bear the idea of a per- 
- manent quarrel ; though he knew that 
’ there miust be a quarrel if the man 
interfered with his dearest hopes. 
He had asked him down to Carbury, 
intending that the name of Henrietta 
' Carbury should not be mentioned 
between them; and now it was pro- 
posed to him that Henrietta Carbury 
should be at the Manor House at the 
very time of Paul’s visit! He made 
up his mind at once that he must 
tell Paul not to come. 

He wrote his two letters at once. 
That to Lady Carbury was very short. 
He would be delighted to see her and 
Henrietta at the time named, and 
would be very glad should it suit 
Felix to come also. He did not say 


a word about the Board, or the young 


man’s probable usefulness in his new 
sphere of life. To Montague his let- 
ter was longer. “It is- always best 
to be open and true,” he said. “Since 
you were kind enough to say that you 
would come to me, Lady Carbury has 
proposed to visit me just at the same 
time, and to bring her daughter. 
After what has passed between us, I 
need hardly say that I could not make 
you both welcome here together. Itis 
not pleasant to me to have to ask you 
to postpone your visit; but I think 
you will not accuse me of a want of 
hospitality towards you.” Paul wrote 
back to say that he was sure that 
there was no want of hospitality, and 
that he would remain in town. 
Suffolk is not especially a pictur- 
esque county; nor can it be said that 
the scenery round Carbury was either 
grand or beautiful: but there were 
little prettinesses attached to the 


house itself and the grounds around 
it, which gave it a charm of its own. 
The Carbury River, so called, — 
though at no place is it so wide but 
that an active schoolboy might jump 
across it, — runs, or rather creeps, into 
the Waveney, and in its course is 
robbed by a moat which surrovnds 
Carbury Manor House. The moat 
has been rather a trouble to the pro- 
prietors, and especially so to Roger, 
as, in these days of sanitary considera- 
tions, it has been felt necessary either 
to keep it clean with at any rate mov- 
ing water in it, or else to fill it up, 
and abolish it altogéther. That plan 
of abolishing it had to be thought of, 
and was seriously discussed about ten 
years since: but then it was decided 
that such a proceeding would alto- 
gether alter the character of the 
house; would destroy the gardens, 
and would create a waste of mud 
all round the place, which it would 
take years to beautify, or even to 
make endurable. And then an im- 
portant question had been asked by 
an intelligent farmer who had long 
been a tenant on the property: “Fill 
un oop? eh, eh! Sooner said than 
doone, squoire. Where be the stoof 
to come from?” ‘The squire, there- 
fore, had given up that idea, and) 
instead of abolishing his moat, had 
made it prettier than ever. The 
high road from Bungay to Beccles ran 
close to the hogse, — 80 close, that the 
gable-ends of the building were sepa- 
rated from it only by the breadth of 
the moat. A short private road, not 
above a hundred yards in length, led 
to the bridge, which faced the front- 
door. The bridge was old and high, 
with sundry architectural pretensions, 
and guarded by iron gates in the cen~- 
tre, which, however, were very rarely 
closed. Between the bridge and the 
front-door there was a sweep of 
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ground just sufficient for the turning 
of a carriage, and on either side of 
this, the house was brought close to 
the water; so that the entrance was 
in a recess, or irregular quadrangle, 
of which the bridge and moat formed 
one side. At the back of the house 
there were large gardens screened 
from the road by a wall ten feet high, 
in which there were yew-trees and 
cypresses, said to be of wonderful an- 
tiquity. The gardens were partly 
inside the’ moat, but chiefly beyond 
them, and were joined by two bridges 
=a foot bridge, and one with a car- 
riage-way, — and there was another 
bridge at the end of the house far- 
thest from the road, leading from the 
back-door to the stables and farm- 
yard. 

The house itself had been built in 
the time of Charles II., when that 
which we call Tudor architecture was 
giving way to a cheaper, less pictur- 
esque, though perhaps more useful 
form. But Carbury Manor House, 
through the whole county, had the 
reputation of being a Tudor building. 
The windows were long, and, for the 
most part, low, made with strong mul- 
lions, and still contained small old- 
fashioned panes; for the squire had 
not as yet gone to the expense of 
plate glass. There was one high bow- 
window, which belonged to the libra- 
ry, and which looked out on to the 
gravel sweep, at the left of the front- 
door as you entered it. All the other 
chief rooms faced upon the garden. 
The house itself was built of a stone 
that had become buff, or almost yellow, 
with years, and was very pretty. It 
was still covered with tiles, as were 
all the attached buildings. It was 
only two stories high, except at the 
end where the kitchens were placed 
and the offices, which thus rose above 
the other part of the edifice. The 


rooms throughout were low, and, for: 
the most part, long and narrow, with 
large wide fireplaces and deep wain- 
scotings. Taking it all together, one 
would be inclined to say that it was 
picturesque rather than comfortable. 
Such as it was, its owner was very 
proud of it, with a pride of which 
he never spoke to any one, which he 
endeavored studiously to conceal, but 
which had made itself known to all 
who knew him well. The houses of 
the gentry around him were superior 
to his in materia] comfort and general 
accommodation; but to none of them 
belonged that thoroughly established 
look of old county position which be- 
longed to Carbury. Bundlesham, 
where the Primeros lived, was the 
finest house in that part of the coun- 
ty; but it looked as if it had been 
built within the last twenty years. 
It was surrounded by new shrubs and 
new lawns, by new walls and new 
outhouses, and savored of trade: 
so, at least, thought Roger Carbury, 
though he never said the words. 
Caversham was a very large mansion, 
built in the early part of George III.’s 
reign, when men did care that things 
about them should be comfortable, 
but did not care that they should be 
picturesque. There was nothing at 
all to recommend Caversham but its 
size. Eardly Park, the seat of the 
Hepworths, had, as a park, some pre- 
tensions. Carbury possessed nothing 
that could be called a park ; the enclo- 
sures beyond the gardens being mere- 
ly so many home paddocks. But the 
house of Eardly was ugly and bad. 
The bishop’s palace was an excellent 
gentleman’s residence; but then that, 
too, was comparatively modern, and 
had no peculiar features of its own. 
Now, Carbury Manor House was pecu- 
liar, and in the eyes of its owner was 
pre-eminently beautiful. 
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It often troubled him to think what 
would come of the place when he was 
He was at present forty years 
old, and was, perhaps, as healthy a 
man as you could find in the whole 
county. Those around who had known 
him as he grew into manhood among 
them, especially the farmers of the 
neighborhood, still regarded him as a 
young man. They spoke of him at 
the country fairs as the young squire. 
When in his happiest moods, he could 
be almost a boy; and he still had 
something of old-fashioned boyish 
reverence for his elders. But of late 
there had grown up a great care with- 
in his breast, — a care which does not 
often, perhaps, in these days, bear so 
heavily on men’s hearts as it used to 
do. He had asked his cousin to marry 
him, —having assured himself with 
certainty that he did love her better 
than any other woman,—and she 
had declined. She had refused him 
more than once; and he believed her 
implicitly when she told him that she 
could not love him. He had a way 
of believing people, especially when 
such belief was opposed to his own 
interests; and had none of that self- 
confidence which makes a man think, 
that, if opportunity be allowed him, 
he can win a woman even in spite of 
herself. But if it were fated that he 
should not succeed with Henrietta, 
then —so he felt assured —no mar- 
riage would now be possible for him. 
In that case he must look out for an 
heir, and could regard himself simply 
as a stop-gap among the Carburys. 
In that case he could never enjoy the 
luxury of doing the best he could 
with the property in order that a son 
of his own might enjoy it. 

Now, Sir Felix was the next heir. 
Roger was hampered by no entail, 
and could leave every acre of the 
property as he pleased. In one re- 
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spect the natural succession to it by 
Sir Felix would generally be consid- 
ered fortunate. It had happened that 
a title had been won in a lower branch 
of the family, and, were this succes- 
sion to take place, the family title and 
the family property would go togeth- 
er. No doubt to Sir Felix himself 
such an arrangement would seem to 
be the most proper thing in the world, 
as it would also to Lady Carbury, 
were it not that she looked to Carbury 
Manor as the future home of another 
child. But to all this the present 
owner of the property had very strong 
objections. It was not only that he 
thought ill of the baronet himself, — 
so ill as to feel thoroughly convinced 
that no good could come from that 
quarter, — but he thought ill also of 
the baronetcy itself. Sir Patrick, to 
his thinking, had been altogether un- 
justifiable in accepting an enduring 
title, knowing that he would leave be- 
hind him no property adequate for its 
support. A baronet, so thought Ro- 
ger Carbury, should be a rich man, 
rich enough to grace the rank which 
he assumed to wear. A title, accord- 
ing to Roger’s doctrine on such sub- 
jects, could make no man a gentleman, 
but, if improperly worn, might de- 
grade a man who would otherwise be 
a gentleman, He thought that a 
gentleman born and bred, acknowl- 
edged as such without doubt, could 
not be made more than a gentleman 
by all the titles which the queen 
could give. With these old-fash- 
ioned notions Roger hated the title 
which had fallen upon a branch of his 
family. He certainly would not leave 
his property to support the title which 
Sir Felix unfortunately possessed. 
But Sir Felix was the natural heir; 
and this man felt himself constrained, 
almost as by some divine law, to see 
that his land went by natural descent, 
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Though he was in no degree fettered 
as to its disposition, he did not pre- 
sume himself to have more than a 
life-interest in the estate. It was his 
duty to see that it went from Carbury 
to Carbury as long as there was a 
Carbury to hold it, and especially his 
duty to see that it should go from ‘his 
hands, at his death, unimpaired in 
extent or value. There was no rea- 
son why he should himself die for the 
next twenty or thirty years; but, 
were he to die, Sir Felix would un- 
doubtedly dissipate the acres, and then 
there would be an end of Carbury. 
But in such case, he, Roger Carbury, 
would at any rate have done his duty. 
He knew that no human arrange- 
ments can be fixed, let the care in 
making them be ever so great. To 
his thinking it would be better that 
the estate should be dissipated by a 
Carbury than held together by a 
stranger. He would stick to the old 


name while there was one to bear it, 
and to the old family while a member 


of it was left. So thinking, he had 
already made his will, leaving the en- 
tire property to the man whom of all 
others he most despised, should he 
himself die without child. 

In the afternoon of the day on 
which Lady Carbury was expected, 
he wandered about the place, think- 
ing of all this. How infinitely 
better it would be that he should 
have an heir of his own! How won- 
derfully beautiful would the world 
be to him if at last his cousin would 

consent to be his wife! How wearily 
' insipid must it be if no such consent 
could be obtained from her! And 
then he thought much of her welfare 
too. In very truth he did not like 
Lady Carbury. He saw through her 
character, judging her with almost 
absolute accuracy. The woman was 


affectionate, seeking good things for 


others rather than for herself; but 
she was essentially worldly, believing 
that good could come out of evil, that 
falsehood might in certain conditions 
be better than truth, that shams and 
pretences might do the work of true 
service, that a strong house might 
be built upon the sand. It was 
lamentable to him that the girl he 
loved should be subjected to this 
teaching, and live in an atmosphere 
so burdened with falsehood. Would 
not the touch of pitch at last defile 
her? In his heart of hearts he 
believed that she loved Paul Mon- 
tague; and of Paul himself he was 
beginning to fear evil. What but a 
sham could be a man who consented 
to pretend to sit as one of a board 
of directors to manage an enormous 
enterprise with such colleagues as 
Lord Alfred Grendall and Sir Felix 
Carbury, under the absolute control 
of such a one as Mr. Augustus Mel- 
motte? Was not this building a 
house upon the sand with a ven- 
geance? What a life it would be 
for Henrietta Carbury, were she to 
marry a man striving to become rich 
without labor and without capital, 
and who might one day be wealthy, 
and the next a beggar, —a city ad- 
venturer, who of all men was to him 
the vilest and most dishonest! He 
strove to think well of Paul Mon- 
tague; but such was the life which 
he feared the young man was prepar- 
ing for himself. 

Then he went into the house, and 
wandered up through the rooms 
which the two ladies were to occupy. 
As their host, a host without a wife 
or mother or sister, it was his duty 
to see that things were comforta- 
ble; but it may be doubted whether 
he would have been so careful, had 
the mother been coming alone. In 
the smaller room of the two, the 
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eon gag all white, and the 
 yoom was sweet with Mayflowers; 
and he brought a white rose from the 
- hot-house, and placed it in a glass on 
the dressing-table. Surely she would 
know who put it there. 

Then he stood at the open window, 
looking down upon the lawn, gazing 
yacantly for half an hour, till he 
heard the wheels of the carriage 
before the front-door. During that 
half-hour he resolved that he would 
try again as though there had as yet 
been no repulse. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“you SHOULD REMEMBER THAT I 
AM HIS MOTHER.” 


“Tus is so kind of you!” said 
Lady Carbury, grasping her cousin’s 
hand as she got out of the carriage. 

“The kindness is on your part,” 
said Roger. 


“T felt so much before I dared to 


ask you to take us! But I did so 
long to get into the country, and I 
do so love Carbury! And—and”— 

“Where should a Carbury go to 
escape from London smoke but to the 
old house? I am afraid Henrietta 
will find it dull.” 

“Oh, no!” said Hetta, smiling. 
“You ought to remember that I am 
never dull in the country.” 

“The bishop and Mrs. Yeld are 
coming here to dine to-morrow, — 
and the Hepworths.” 

“T shall be so glad to meet the 
bishop once more!” said Lady Car- 
bury. 

“I think everybody must be glad 
to-meet him, he is such a dear, good 
fellow; and his wife is just as good. 
And there is another gentleman 

coming whom you have never seen.” 
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“ A new neighbor ? ” 

“Yes, a new neighbor, — Father 
John Barham, who has come to Bec- 
cles as priest. He has got a little 
cottage about a mile from here, in 
this parish, and does duty both at 
Beccles and Bungay. I used to 
know something of his family.” 

“ He is a gentleman, then?” 

“Certainly he is a gentleman. He 
took his degree at Oxford, and then 
became what we call a pervert, and 
what I suppose they call a convert. 
He has not got a shilling in the 
world beyond what they pay him as 
a priest, which, I take it, amounts to 
about as much as the wages of a day- 
laborer. He told me the other day 
that he was absolutely forced to buy 
second-hand clothes.” 

“ How shocking!” said Lady Car- 
bury, holding up her hands. 

“He didn’t seem to be at all 
shocked at telling it. We have got 
to be quite friends.” ! 

“ Will the bishop like to meet him?” 

“Why should not the bishop like 
to meet him? I’ve told the bishop 
all about him, and the bishop particu- 
larly wishes to know him. He won’t 
hurt the bishop. But you and Hetta 
will find it very dull.” 

“T sha’n’t find it dull, Mr. Car- 
bury,” said Henrietta. 

“Tt was to escape from the eternal 
parties that we came down here,” 
said Lady Carbury. She had, never- 
theless, been anxious to hear what 
guests were expected at the Manor 
House. Sir Felix had promised to 
come down on Saturday, with the in- 
tention of returning on Monday; and 
Lady Carbury had hoped that some 
visiting might be arranged between 
Caversham and the Manor House, so 
that her son might have the full 
advantage of his closeness to Marie 


*Melmotte. 





“T have asked the Longestaffes for 
“Monday,” said Roger. 

“They are down here then?” 

' “JT think they arrived yesterday. 
There is always a flustering breeze 
in the air, and a perturbation gener- 
ally through the county, when they 
come or go; and I think I perceived 
the effects about four in the after- 
noon. They won’t come, I dare say.” 

“Why not?” 

“They neverdo. They have, prob- 
ably, a house full of guests, and they 
know that my accommodation is lim- 
ited. I’ve no doubt they’ll ask us on 
Tuesday or Wednesday; and, if you 
like, we will go.” 

“T know they are to have guests,” 
said Lady Carbury. 

“ What guests?” 

“The Melmottes are coming to 
them.” Lady Carbury, as she made 
the announcement, felt that her 
voice and countenance and self-pos- 
session were failing her, and that she 
could not mention the thing as she 
would any matter that was indifferent 
to her. 

“The Melmottes coming to Cavers- 
ham!” said Roger, looking at Hen- 
rietta, who blushed with shame as 
she remembered that she had been 
brought into her lover’s house solely 
in order that her brother might have 
an opportunity of seeing Marie Mel- 
motte in the country. 

“Oh, yes! Madame Melmotte told 
me. I take it they are very inti- 
mate.” 

“Mr. Longestaffe ask the Mel- 
mottes to visit him at Caversham !” 

“ Why not?” 

“T should almost as soon have be- 
lieved that I myself might have been 
induced to ask them here,” 

“T fancy, Roger, that Mr. Longe- 


staffé does want a little pecuniary 


assistance.” 
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“ And he condescends ‘to get it in 
this way! I suppose it will make no 
difference soon whom one knows, and 
whom one doesn’t. Things aren’t as 
they were, of course, and never will 
be again. Perhaps it’s all for the 
better: I won’t say it isn’t. But I 
should have thought that such a man 
as Mr. Longestaffe might have kept 
such another man as Mr. Melmotte 
out of his wife’s drawing-room.” 
Henrietta became redder than ever. 
Even Lady Carbury flushed up, as 
she remembered that Roger Carbury 
knew that she had taken her daugh- 
ter to Madame Melmotte’s ball. He 
thought of this himself as soon as the 
words were spoken, and then tried to 
make some half apology. “I don’t 
approve of them in London, you 
know; but I think they are very . 
much worse in the country.” 

Then there was a movement. The 
ladies were shown into their rooms, 
and Roger again went out into the 
garden. He began to feel that he 
understood it all. Lady Carbury had 
come down to his house in order that 
she might be near the Melmottes, 
There was something in this which 
he felt it difficult not to resent. It 
was for no love of him that she was 
there. He had felt that Henrietta 
ought not to have been brought to 
his house; but he could have forgiven 
that, because her presence there was 
a charm to him. He could have for- 
given that, even while he was think- 
ing that her mother had brought her 
there with the object of disposing of 
her. If it were so, the mother’s ob- 
ject would be the same as his own, 
and such a manceuvre he could par- 
don, though he could not approve. 
His self-love had to some extent been 
gratified. But now he saw that he 
and his house had been simply used in 
order that a vile project of marrying 
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_ two vile people to each other might 
be furthered. 

As he was thinking of all this, 
Lady Carbury came out to him in the 
garden. She had changed her travel- 
ling-dress, and made herself pretty, 
as she well knew how to do. And 
- now she dressed her face in her 
sweetest smiles. Her mind, also, was 
full of the Melmottes; and she wished 
to explain to her stern, unbending 
cousin all the good that might come 
to her and hers by an alliance with 
the heiress. “I can understand, 
Roger,” she said, taking his arm, 
“that you should not like those peo- 
ple.” 

“ What people?” 

“The Melmottes.” 

“T don’t dislike How 


them. 


should I dislike people that I never 
* saw? I dislike those who seek their 
society simply because they have the 
reputation of being rich.” 


“Meaning me.” * 

“No, not. meaning you. I don’t 
dislike you, as you know very well; 
though I do dislike the fact that you 
should run after these people. I was 
thinking of the Longestaffes then.” 

“Do you suppose, my friend, that 
Irun after them for my own gratifi- 
cation? Do you think that I go to 
their house because I find pleasure 
in their magnificence ; or that I follow 
them down here for any good that 
they will do me?” 

“T would not follow them at all.” 

“T will go back if you bid me; but 
I must first explain what I mean. 
You know my son’s condition, — bet- 
ter, I fear, than he does himself.” 
Roger nodded assent to this, but said 
nothing. “What is he todo? The 
only chance for a young man in his 
position is that he should marry a 
girl with money. He is good-look- 
ing: you can’t deny that.” 
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“Nature has done enough for 
him.” 

“We must take him as he is. He 
was put into the army very young, 
and was very young when he came 
into possession of his own small for- 
tune. He might have done better; 
but how many young men placed in 
such temptations do well? As it is, 
he has nothing left.” 

“T fear not.” 

“ And therefore is it not imperative 
that he should marry a girl with 
money ?” 

“T call that stealing a girl’s money, 
Lady Carbury.” 

“© Roger! how hard you are!” 

“A man must be hard or soft: 
which is best ? ” 

“ With women I think that a little 
softness has the most effect. I want 
to make you understand this about 
the Melmottes. It stands to reason 
that the girl will not marry Felix un- 
less she loves him.” 

“ But does he love her?” 

“Why should he not? Isa girl to 
be debarred from being loved because 
she has money? Of course she looks 
to be married ; and why should she not 
have Felix if she likes him best? 
Cannot you sympathize with my anx- 
iety so to place him that he shall not 
be a disgrace to the name and to the 
family ?” 

“ We had better not talk about the 
family, Lady Carbury.” 

“ But I think so much about it!” 

“You will never get me to say that 
I think the family will be benefited 
by a marriage with the daughter of 
Mr. Melmotte. I look upon him as 
dirt in the gutter. To me, in my old- 
fashioned way, all his money, if he 
has it, can make no difference. When 
there is a question of marriage, people 
at any rate should know something of 
each other. Who knows any thing 
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of this man? Who can be sure that 
she is his daughter ? ” 

“He would give her her fortune 
when she married.” 

“Yes, it all comes to that. Men 
say openly that he is an adventurer 
and a swindler. No one pretends to 
think that he is a gentleman. There 
is a consciousness among all who 
speak of him that he amasses his 
money not by honest trade, but by un- 
known tricks, as does a card-sharper. 
He is one whom we would not admit 
into our kitchens, much less to our 
tables, on the score of his own merits ; 
but, because he has learned the art of 
making money, we not only put up 
with him, but settle upon his carcass 
as so many birds of prey.” 

“Do you mean that Felix should 
not marry the girl, even if they love 
each other?” 

He shook his head in disgust, feel- 
ing sure that any idea of love on the 
part of the young man was a sham 
and a pretence, not only as regarded 
him, but also his mother. He could 
not quite declare this; and yet he de- 
sired that she should understand that 
he thoughtso. “Ihave nothing more 
to say about it,” he continued. “Had 
it gone on in London, I should have 
said nothing. It is no affair of mine. 
When I am told that the girl isin the 
neighborhood, at such a house as Cav- 
ersham, and that Felix is coming here 
in order that he .may be near to his 
prey, and when I am asked to be a 
party to the thing, I can only say 
what I think. Your son would be 
welcome to my house, because he is 
your son and my cousin, little as I 
approve his mode of life; but I could 
have wished that he had chosen some 
other place for the work that he has 
on hand.” 

“Tf you wish it, Roger, we will re- 
turn to London. I shall find it hard 


to explain to Hetta; but we will 
0.” . 
“No, I certainly do not wish that.” 

“But you have said such hard | 
things! How are we to stay? You 
speak of Felix as though he were all 
bad.” She looked at him, hoping to 
get from him some contradiction of 
this, some retractation, some kindly 
word; but it was what he did think, 
and he had nothing tosay. She could 
bear much. She was not delicate as 
to censure implied or even expressed. 
She had endured rough usage before, 
and was prepared to endure more, 
Had he found fault with herself, or 
with Henrietta, she would have put 
up with it for the sake of benefits to 
come; would have forgiven it the 
more easily because, perhaps, it might 
not have been deserved: but for her 
son she was prepared to fight. If she 
did not defend him, who would? “I 
am grieved, Roger, that we should 
have troubled yeu with our visit ; but 
I think that we had better go. You 
are very harsh, and it crushes me.” 

“T have not meant to be harsh.” 

“You say that Felix.is seeking for 
his—prey, and that he is to be 
brought here to be near — his prey. 
What can be more harsh than that? 
At any rate, you should remember that 
Iam his mother.” 

She expressed her sense of injury 
very well. Roger began to be 
ashamed of himself, and to think that 
he had spoken unkind words. And yet 
he did not know how to recall them. 
“Tf I have hurt you, I regret it much.” 

“Of course you have hurt me. I 
think I will goin now. How very 
hard the world is! I came here think- 
ing to find peace and sunshine, and 
there has come a storm at once.” 

“You asked me about the Mel- 
mottes, and I was obliged to speak. 
You cannot think that I meant to 
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offend you.” They walked on in 
- __ gilence till they had reached the door 
leading from the garden into the 
house, and here he stoppedher. “If 
I have been over hot with you, let me 
beg your pardon.” She smiled and 
- bowed; but her smile was not one of 
forgiveness ; and then she essayed to 
pass onintothe house. “ Pray do not 
speak of going, Lady Carbury.” 

“ T think I will go to my room now. 
My head aches so that I can hardly 
stand.” 

It was late in the afternoon, — 
about six,— and, according to his 
daily custom, he should have gone 
round to the offices to see his men as 
they came from their work ;*but he 
stood still for a few moments on the 
spot where Lady Carbury had left 
him, and went slowly across the lawn 
to the bridge, and there seated him- 
self on the parapet. Could it teally 


be that she meant to leave his house 
in anger, and to take her daughter 


with her? Was it thus that he was 
to part with the one human being in 
the world that he loved? He was a 
man who thought much of the duties 
of hospitality, feeling that a man in 
his own house was bound to exercise a 
courtesy towards his guests sweeter, 
softer, more gracious, than the world 
required elsewhere. And of all guests 
those of his own name were the best 
entitled to such courtesy at Carbury. 
He held the place in trust for the use 


of others. But if there were one. 


among all others to whom the house 
should be a house of refuge from care, 
not an abode of trouble; on whose 
behalf, were it possible, he would make 
the very air,softer, and the flowers 
sweeter, than their wont; to whom he 
would declare, were such words possi- 
ble to his tongue, that of him and of 
his house, and of all things there, she 
was the mistress, whether she would 
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condescend to love him or no, — that 
one was his cousin Hetta. And now 
he had been told by his guest that he 
had been so rough to her, that she and 
her daughter must return to London. 

And he could not acquit himself. 
He knew that he had been rough. He 
had said very hard words. It was 
true that he could not have expressed 
his meaning without hard words, nor 
have repressed his meaning without 
self-reproach. But in his present 
mood he could not comfort himself by 
justifying himself. She had told him 
that he ought to have remembered 
that Felix was her son; and as she 
spoke she had acted well the part of 
an outraged mother. His heart was 
so soft, that, though he knew the 
woman to be false and the son to be 
worthless, he utterly condemned him- 
self. Look where he would, there was 
no comfort. When he had sat half 
an hour upon the bridge, he turned 
towards the house to dress for dinner, 
and to prepare himself for an apolo- 
gy, if any apology might be accepted. 
At the door, standing in the doorway 
as though waiting for him, he met his 
cousin Hetta. She had on her bosom 
the rose he had placed in her room; 
and as he approached her he thought 
that there was more in her eyes of 
graciousness towards him than he had 
ever seen there before. 

“Mr. Carbury,” she said, “ mamma 
is so unhappy ! ” 

“T fear that I have offended her.” 

“Ttis not that, but that you should 
be so— so angry about Felix.” 

“T am vexed with myself that I 
have vexed her, — more vexed than 
I can tell you.” 

“She knows how good you are.” 

“No, ’mnot. I was very bad just 
now. She was so offended with me, 
that she talked of going back to Lon- 
don.” He paused for her to speak; 
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but Hetta had no words ready for the 
moment. “I should be wretched in- 
deed if you and she were to leave my 
" house in anger.” 

“T do not think she will do that.” 

* And you?” 

“Tam notangry. I should never 
dare to be angry with you. I only 
wish that Felix would be better. They 
say that young men have to be bad, 
and that they do get to be better as 
they grow older. He is something in 
the city now, a director they call him; 
and mamma thinks that the work will 
be of service to him.” Roger could 
express no hope in this direction, or 
even look as though he approved of 
the directorship. “I don’t see why 
he should not try, at any rate.” 

“ Dear Hetta, I only wish he: were 
like you.” 

“ Girls are so different, you know.” 

It was not till late in the evening, 
long after dinner, that he made his 
apology in form to Lady Carbury ; but 
he did make it, and at last it was 
accepted. “I think I was rough to 
you, talking about Felix,” he said; 
“and I beg your pardon.” 

“You were energetic, that was all.” 

“A gentleman should never be 
rough to a lady, and a man should 
never be rough to his own guests. I 
hope you will forgive me.” She 
answered him by putting out her 
hand, and smiling on him; and so the 
quarrel was over. 

Lady Carbury understood the full 
extent of her triumph, and was enabled 
by her disposition to use it thoroughly. 
Felix might now come down to Car- 
bury, and go over from thence to Cay- 
ersham, and prosecute his wooing, and 
the master of Carbury could make no 
further objection. And Felix, if he 
would come, would not now be snubbed. 
Roger would understand that he was 
constrained to courtesy by the former 


severity of his language. Such points 
as these Lady Carbury never missed. 
He understood it too; and though 
he was soft and gracious in his bear- 
ing, endeavoring to make his house as 
pleasant as he could to his two guests, 
he felt that he had been cheated out 
of his undoubted right to disapprove 
of all connection with the Melmottes. 
In the course of the evening there 
came a note—or rather a bundle of 
notes — from Caversham. That ad- 
dressed to Roger was in the form of a 
letter. Lady Pomona was sorry to 
say that the Longestaffe party were 
prevented from having the pleasure of 
dining at.Carbury Hall by the fact 
that théy had a house full of guests. 
Lady Pomona hoped that Mr. Carbury 
and his relatives, who, Lady Pomona 
heard, were with him at the Hall, 
would do the Longestaffes the pleasure 
of difing at Caversham either on the 
Monday or Tuesday following, as 
might best suit the Carbury plans. 
That was the purport of Lady Pomo- 
na’s letter to Roger Carbury. Then 
there were cards of invitation for Lady 
Carbury and her daughter, and also 
for Sir Felix. 

Roger, as he read his own note, 
handed the others over to Lady Car- 
bury, and then asked her what she 
would wish to have done. The tone 
of his voice, as he spoke, grated on 
her ear, as there was something in it 
of his former harshness; but she 


knew how to use her triumph. “I 


should like to go,” she said. 

“T certainly shall not go,” he re- 
plied; “ but there will be no difficulty 
whatever in sending you over. You 
must answer at once, hecause their 
servant is waiting.” 

“ Monday will be best,” she said; 
“that is, if nobody is coming here.” 

“There will be nobody here.” 

“T suppose I had better say that I 
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and Hetta—and Felix, will accept 
their invitation.” 

“T can make no suggestion,” said 
Roger, thinking how delightful it 
would be if Henrietta could remain 
with him, how objectionable it was 
that Henrietta should be taken to 
Caversham to meet the Melmottes. 
Poor Hetta herself could say 
nothing. She 


wish to meet the Melmottes, nor did 
she wish to dine alone with her 
cousin Roger. 

“That will be best,” said Lady Car- 
bury after a moment’s thought. “It 


certainly did not’ 
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is very good of you to let us go, and 
to send us.” 

“Of course you will do here. just as 
you please,” he replied. But there 
was still that tone in his voice which 
Lady Carbury feared. A quarter of 
an hour later, the Caversham servant 
was on his way home with two letters, 
—the one from Roger, expressing his 
regret that he could not accept Lady 
Pomona’s invitation; and the other 
from Lady Carbury, declaring that she 
and her son and daughter would have 
great pleasure in dining at Caversham 
on the Monday. 





THE WINGED VICTORY. 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula.”” — HADRIAN. 


[Upon the rocky platform at Athens from which rises the Parthenon, but at the extremity overlooking 
Salamis, is the small temple of the Wingless Victory. It consists but of a little enclosure no larger 
than a common room. In its centre stood the statue of Victory, made wingless to imply that it never 
should desert Athens. Around it, on the walls, was a belt of winged Victories in high relief. The wingless 
Victory was personal to Athens; but the Victories with wings we may suppose the conquests in art, 
poetry, and philosophy, which from Athens flew everywhere, bearing the seeds of the world’s cul- 


ture.] 


THINK ye the grave shall truth imprison ? 
Behold! the Lord of life is risen. 

Why kneel ye there beside that grave, 
Empty of him who came to save ? 

Why worship where the light is gone, 
Nor know behind you mounts the dawn ? 
The living flower from heaven which fell 
Ye wear, an iron manacle. 

Salute not the dead truth which lies 
Lost in the cloudy centuries: 

Its withering chrysalis is there, 

But Psyche winged exults in air. 

O’er Horeb now the sky is mute; 

On Sinai burns no prophet’s foot ; 
Its*flameless bush beholds the God: 

Pass on, and voiceless leave its sod. 
Pallas, her choral maidens gone, 

Weeps o’er her crumbling Parthenon ; 
The flame which shaped each Pyramid 
The desert waste of years has hid: 

It lies a silent, smoldered brand, 

Cold in its winding-sheet of sand. 
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Why cower ye there by outworn creeds ? 
Why clothe your soul in faded weeds ? 
Up! where the morning land displays 
Its splendors through the auroral haze, 
And quivers in its jewelled fire, 

The city of the world’s desire. 

There our sky brethren build our hope, 
And cast the future’s horoscope ; 

There broods the hour which promises 
Fulfilment to the eye which sees 

The climbing birthday of the skies, — 
Of larger love and clearer sight, 

And earth made spiritually bright, 
Where shining ones unsoiled shall tend 
Our steps, and with our being blend; 
And that loved day by saints foreseen 
Towards us out of heaven shall lean. 


IIT. 


The new birth, and the passing hour 
Of false and transitory power, 

The coming and the dying thought, 
On looms unseen by love is wrought. 
The hand that wrote the words of fate 
On walls of Babylon the great 

Yet points in palaces of kings 

The secret influence of things, 

Till dreams by fond ambition nursed 
Sleep unfulfilled at Chiselhurst. 

Still where the weird monitions sound, 
The gaping soothsayers surround, 
Forbidding as did France’s king 

The miracle’s accomplishing. 


IV. 


Here, when man’s vision bursts in flower, 
Stoops the swift Proteus of the hour: 
Its tears have fed, its fingers twine, 
The tendrils of the plant divine; 

Its breath shall bear the wingéd seeds 
Through other worlds and future creeds. 
In our free West, where Truth can rise 
Unchallenged to the welcoming skies, * 
It midway meets the succoring host 
Come glancing from the immortal coast, 
Their jubilee in triumph rings, 

Its guard a myriad shadowy wings; 
And bridal peals the spirit hears 

Mix with the music of the spheres. 
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LABOR AND ITS ORGANIZATION. 


Wey is it so easy for the animal 
to toil? and why is it so hard for 
man? Man can plant a seed. 
While the whole universe moves in 
an even round of development, fol- 
lowing fixed laws which shape the 
oak-leaf a thousand years before its 
birth, he can step outside the track, 
and make a way for himself. The 
little territory which divides the hu- 
man from the brute world, man ad- 
ministers. Though you compress all 
actions into forces following lines of 
least resistance, he can overbalance 
the resistance. He can turn right or 
left, he can lap one change on another, 
driving a generation into & new des- 
tiny ; while the animal repeats himself 
as the law prescribes. 

Man cannot finally destroy; but he 
can create. The shoveller cannot 
make the gravel more or less, cannot 
prevent its seeking the bosom of the 
earth again; but he can direct it: 
he can put a new face on the time- 
worn earth. The germ of the change 
dwells not in the earth, but in his 
restless brain. If he could invent 
enough, his hand would never tire, 
his work would never become toil. 

These two principles, which make 
labor creative on the one side, and re- 
peating or toiling on the other, under- 
lie all the disputes which labor or 
laborers have had or will have. It 
is delightful to create: it is hard to 
toil. Every toiler cannot create; nor 
ean the individual seed-planters dig 
their own gardens, nor cultivate their 
growing plants. They have associ- 
ated themselves together; and society 
has invented a system of exchange, 
in the effort to satisfy both parties, 
and, above all, to forward its own 


great ends of progress. Jt says to 
the shoveller, “ Learn to dig. That is 
all we require of your brain. Let 
that sleep, if you will; but of your 
hands we* require constant repetition 
of the few ideas your mind holds. 
That is your part. We cannot allow 
you to create any furtherethan to 
learn the process. But on our part, 
if you will toil steadily, if you will 
bring all the patience of your nature 
to a constant manual effort, we will* 
give you in exchange a mighty wea- 
pon, —a weapon which you can change 
at will into all other weapons. The 
current value which you receive for 
your toil in your hours of ease will 
buy you all kinds of delight. Then 
youcancreate. The narrow life which 
toil compels, you can extend into all 
forms of sense or intelligence which 
you are capable of.” 

G nder this system, society advances 
rapidly. That form of wealth we 
term capital accumulates in certain 
centres. Just as the brain sends out 
its nervous forces, not only in lines of 
dirtct action, but also through knots, 
or ganglions, of reserved nerve-power ; 
so the spirit of society uses its power. 
This power is in labor. Capital is a 
twisted knot of labor, which waits for 
the social impulse which shall set it 
in motion again for a further effort. 
The holders of capital sustain it; but 
they give it no new vitality so long 
as they hold it. The moment they 
would put it in motion, they ap- 
peal to labor; and the laborer, tak- 
ing up this reserve of force, strikes 
with cumulating strength, not only 
for his.own, but the society’s ad- 
vantage 


The mere capitalist keeps this good 


. 
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in a dormant state. It is seldom ina 
new country that any individual is 
simply a capitalist; though there must 
always be a number of persons who 
own and cannot use capital. Between 
the two parties, there are constantly 
playing back and forth an order of 
men whom we will term “capitalizers.” 
They may or may not be capitalists: 
they must always be laborers, as we 
have defined above. The two divis- 
ions int@ which we have cast labor 
affect them in the same manner as 
they affect the laborer who is usually 
called manual. They begin with a 
‘mental and creative effort. This at 
once interests society, which is always 
seeking such inventive ideas, receives 
them quickly, and rewards them lib- 
erally. It is not enough to invent: 
the capitalizer must do. He must re- 
peat his process, just as Nature repeats 
her oak-leaves, to make it useful to 
society, or, in other words, to a great 
number of individuals. 


As soon as he begins to repeat, he 
begins to toil, and is a laborer of the 
same kind as our navvy with his 


shovel. This principle has a wide 
reach, stretching into all departments 
of human activity, manual, intellect- 
ual, spiritual. A man is not suffered 
to leave his kind for a long time, or 
for many efforts. The territory which 
he pioneers must be subdued by a 
numer of persons working together. 
Without the army, the leader could 
advance only a little way. 

As we said, they need not be cap- 
italists ; but they must have the entire 
confidence of capital. The capital- 
izer — he may be in any department, 
a merchant, mechanic, navigator, 
journalist, or other worker in the 
human hive—scents out the wants 
of society, and studies the capabilities 
of labor. He keeps groups of men 
and women working together, and 
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always in the same way, letting them 
both toil and create, each after his 
kind. 

If this great interchange was as 
simple as our description, the tasks 
of the world would be easy. The 
body politic, like the human frame, 
has diseases more virulent than chol- 
era, more vexatious than dyspepsia. 
It staggers under the weight of its 
own accumulation: it has fevers ex- 
cited by its overflowing health. 

Great industrial progress raises 
labor, gives it new powers and larger 
advantages. Every machine used 
lifts ranks of men from the place of 
machines into the place of the direc- 
tors of force. The increasing commu- 
nication going on about the earth 
gives an intensified value to labor, 
and stimulates the laborer every- 
where. Every change brings a 
greater demand for force ; and society, 
through its capitalizers, turns to the 
laborer for further supplies. All 
this development raises the laborer 
to a higher position. Any individual 
or class can assume the privileges of 
a@ new position much more easily 
than they can perform its duties. 
The dignity of labor will find its nat- 
ural increase when the laborer per- 
forms to the full every duty of his 
advanced position. 

Education lags behind industry. 
Knowledge possesses the laborer, but 
not in proportion to his needs. He 
learns quickly, but not in the highest 
direction, or he would find that his 
rights lay in the best use of all his 
faculties. 

The social system quivers with dis- 
ease. The laborer, inflamed with 
new wants, frets at his daily work. 
Of necessity, he cannot understand 
the work of the capitalist or the cap- 
italizer : he cannot look into the essen- 
tial nature of his work : he cannot see 





labor in the swift journey of the engi- 
neer, whose brain reels under the plan 
which ‘he shall hurl into the quarry, 
—the plan that shall lift the dead 
stone into a life of use and beauty. 
The laborer, striving with his task, 
can see no toil in the life of the capital- 
ist owners or the engineer capitalizer. 
Their lives seem to him the holiday 
of his own, made perpetual in gorged 
appetites, fine clothes, and ready jour- 
neys. It is quite easy for him to im- 
agine that all this use of wealth, which 
is to him gross’ luxury, comes out of 
his labor alone. From the nature of 
the case, he cannot see the gravitating 
power of capital. Capital would not 
move, if the want of the laborer did 
not attract it: it is his own want 
which sets it in motion. The capitalist 
could never oppress the laborer, if the 
laborer’s temperance, frugality, indus- 
try, were equal to his wants. This is 


a generalization too vast, and is prac- 


tically impossible to a toiler. 

He cries out,—through thinkers 
whose brains have imbibed the dis- 
eases of the social system without 
that robust health with which the 
whole body would counteract them, — 
“Property is robbery: interest is ex- 
tortion.” They propose to kill capi- 
tal, which is the form of property 
objected to, that labor may be inde- 
pendent of it. This the exact process 
by-which one cuts off a finger, that 
the reserve force therein may 
strengthen the hand; or sacrifices one 
arm, that the other may be mightier. 
The process is sure, and, within certain 
limits, effectual. Continue it to its 
logical issue, and the body would 
hardly be made stronger. 

It is useless to speculate, the fact 
is before us. The laborer ought to 
be so situated as to be content. He 
is not. How shall society meet him? 

The ready answer of most socialists 
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is, “In co-operation.” This is a noble 
word, and, so far, is little more. The 
action which it signifies is the most 
complex that humanity has achieved. 
We demonstrated, that, to satisfy the 
individual and society, a person must 
both create and toil. It is difficult 
enough to do this alone and in one’s 
own self. Co-operation assumes that 
great numbers of individuals are to 
bring this discordant harmony into 
unison. It is the method of methods. 
It is not in its essence new. Every 
successful partnership partakes of it. 
All the great corporations of modern 
times are more or less co-operative in 
their character. But the friends of 
the laborer who are political econo- 
mists hope to extend the principle so 
that the laborer may become a cap- 
italist at once, and so remove the 
cause of irritation. So far as we 
have observed the working of this 
plan, it is too sudden. 

Whatever the final method of so- 
ciety may be to bring about effective 
co-operation, it will contain one ele- 
ment. It must take an intermediate 
step between labor and capital. The 
laborer cannot jump at once into the 
position of the capitalist, which is 
the end he would selfishly wish. He 
must go through the middle class we 
have sketched, of capitalizers. He 
cannot obtain solid capital without 
thrift: he cannot use it without skill. 

Capital is the slowest of all forces. 
It matures so painfully, that it gen- 
erally loses sympathy with the new 
generation that uses it. It must 
always be timid. It cannot in nature 
reach out to the laborer, all ignorant, 
passionate, unthrifty as he is. It 
cannot overcome its inertia, and pass 
over to the laborer. He must come 
to it, and come through natural ap- 
proaches, not by sudden surprises, 
nor by storm. Conscious of this dif- 
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ficulty, the reformers have always 
sought to overcome it by wiping out 
the institution of capital. The diffi- 
culty will not be settled in this way. 
We shall lose nothing we have, but 
gain other forces in the final issue. 

We submit this scheme for bring- 
ing the various interests into closer 
union : — 


An establishment for the manufacture 
of one class of textiles is 
worth, say 

The annual rent 

The annual pay-roll . 

The annual product 

The annual profit, at a fair 
MMO Se 


$120,000 
12,000 
50,000 
. 850,000 


25,000 


These ‘figures are not fanciful, but 
nearly actual. 

Let us suppose, the capitalist or 
owners to be in one class, the laborers 
in another class, and the manufac- 
turers, merchants, or capitalizers, in a 


third division, and that all equally de- 
sire to forward our plan of co-opera- 
tion. ° 

Reduce wages to the lowest possi- 
ble point at which the operatives can 
live, and pay them weekly; or, say, 
pay seventy-five per cent of present 
prices, and reserve twenty-five per 
cent for the common fund. Reduce 
the rent in same proportion. 

Divide the net profits at the end of 
the year into three equal’ parts, — for 
the capitalist, laborers, and capital- 
izers. It is to be remembered in this 
proportion, that the capitalist and 
capitalizer represent to society a num- 
ber of persons who are employed 
under them, though not laboring in 
this one co-operative enterprise. 

The laborers should receive indi- 
vidually in proportion to their earn- 
ings, already fixed according to the 
present scale. For example, the skilled 
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laborer, paid three dollars per day as 
wages, would get three times as much 
profit as a ruder laborer, receiving 
one dollar per day. This would keep 
a hierarchy long established, and not 
to be disregarded in any social change. 

If the result of the business were 
the same as before, the condition of 
the laborers would be changed but 
slightly: they would receive thir- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars, 
made up of one-third of the old 
profit, one-third of rent discount, and 
their due third of the wages with- 
held. 

But would the result be the same ? 
From our observation, it is safe to as- 
sume that the product of the factory 
would be increased by the change at 
least ten percent. As this increase 
is all profit beyond the extra material 
used, it would add one-third of its 
net value to the final dividend. The 
saving of materials, in consequence 
of more assiduity, better economy, 
more perfect work, and mutual watch- 
fulness among the operatives, would 
be at least two per cent on the 
amount consumed. These additional 
gains would distribute, say, about 
nineteen thousand dollars in profits ; 
giving the laborer about twelve per 
cent more than his old rate of wages 
at the end of the year. Or he would 
have had his support, and have capi- 
talized at the end of the year an 
amount equal to thirty-eight per cent 
of his old earnings. 

There would be a few fickle or un- 
faithful laborers discharged before the 
dividend accrued. Their share in 
the profits should be funded, and ad- 
ministered by a committee of laborers 
for the sick or needy among them- 
selves. 

The capitalist would have gained 
in the better care of his property, and 
the great diminution of risk through 
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this mutual interest in the fruct of it. 
The capitalizer would have gained in 
the ready co-operation of his laborers, 
which would greatly lessen the weat 
and tear of his own strength and 
mental resources; then he would 
gain largely by the immediate sympa- 
thy of capital, which, being so har- 
nessed in, could not leave the load at 
will. The native timidity of capital 
is one direct cause of panics and the 
commotions which so derange the 
world of commerce. This fear first 
destroys the capitalizer, and ends in 
the self-destruction of capital. 

This is a moderate estimate of di- 
rect results obtainable from a change 
in well-organized and successful busi- 
ness. These conditions are taken 
from among those people who are best 
satisfied with things as they are. The 
advantage would be sufficient to tempt 
this class. But, in a great number of 
interests and especial operations, there 
are now poor results, and discontent 
among the three orders of producers. 

Here the gain would be relatively 
much larger. No organization can fur- 
nish the skiil wanting in its elements; 
but this mutual interest would supply 
energy at once, and skill would fol- 
low. 

Imagine a railway upon -this prin- 
ciple. Suppose every shovelful of 
earth to be thrown by men interested 
in the construction contracts, every 
ear and engine built by mechanics 
sharing in their good name, every 
artiele of freight handled by co-oper- 
ators, and every conductor or engineer 
knowing that the dividends depended 
on their care and fidelity: do you 
think the saving of life and property 
could be estimated? Any one will 
admit the result is to be desired: 
the difficulty is in the process. 

Capital is slow to move; and accu- 
mulated wealth bears a small propor- 
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tion to the earnings of a community 
on the one hand; and, on the other, 
accumulated wealth immensely in- 
creases the product of labor, however 
it may be employed, however organ- 
ized. We cannot lose any of these 
tools, but must extend the use in 
such manner as to make new tools in 
the act. 

apital cannot go over to the la- 
borer absolutely without losing the 
instinct, the centripetal power, which 
holds it together. The laborer, as we 
have shown, cannot possess it instan- 
taneously: the two must be brought 
into closer reciprocity. 

Thrift and skill are the factors the 
laborer most needs.. Civilization is 
giving him great privileges; at the 
same time, she nets him in fearful 
temptations. A change which merely 
gives the laborer higher pay, and 
thus raises all wages, is of doubtful 
good. Though he receive more, he 
has to pay out more. A change which 
would give him more pay in the form 
of capital, and not for daily expense, 
would not so much lessen the pur- 
chasing power of his wages through 
the extravagant expense of others. 
Every dollar he earned would bring 
before his mind the two processes of 
making and dissipating capital. He 
would have a constant motive for bet- 
ter economy, for higher skill. 

Would -this change in rewarding 
labor satisfy the two principles or 
conditions of its action with which 
we started? Would a man under 
this system both create and toil, not 
in perfect creation nor easy toil, but 
ip-tbe best balance we can expect ? 
“Boer is a great power in the-hu- 

mind, which influences it in 
every order and every grade of de- 
velopment. It is difficult to express 
it accurately, its action is so little 
understood. It lies in chance. In 
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the gross form it comes out in gam- 
ing; but, in a modified form, it enters 
into many actions where money has 
no place. Almost all of us like to do 
a thing without knowing just how it 
will result. Those fearing this risk 
like to see others venture it. Under 
our scheme, you would utilize this 
element, and bring it into the daily 
life of the laborer. (Every blow he 
struck would bring him food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, for his toil; but beyond 
these would be an uncertain profit, 
always to be increased by a more vig- 
orous and a more skilful blow. 

This is the nearest you can bring 
the toiler to the delight of creating 
in his daily struggle. If he cannot 
generalize enough to know that labor 
is in itself better than idleness; that 
a dollar of capital saved is better than 
a gallon of whiskey, the motive we 
have sketched is the best and highest 
he can receive. This motive would 
be ever present, ever impelling: its 
educational influence cannot be esti- 
mated; it would exceed all’ experi- 
ence. 

The business of increasing capital 
or rewarding labor merges at last 
into the higher manufacture of men. 
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Whether the personal sympathies or 
class prejudices of people would be 
softened by such a change, is matter 
of experiment. The correlation of 
the forces we have described must 
bring the social life of communities 
into closer sympathy, let the individ- 
ual life be what it may. The pas- 
sage from class to class would be easier, 
for education would be quicker, if the 
work brought out more of the man. 
The capitalist and capitalizer would 
better learn how their effort depends 
on the effort of society. The laborer 
must learn that he cannot work for 
himself, nor assume any part of the 
world’s forces for himself alone. His 
work will become creative, and less 
toilsome, when he can look beyond his 
own activity into the sphere of all ac- 
tivities the world contains. There 
all classes can work in unison. Into 
that higher region, the creator, of 
every grade and rank, can come. To 
this larger assembly will come the 
higher art. She will cease to toil in 
the forms of sense, but lift herself, 
her interpreters, and her listeners, 
into that finer, loftier air, where 
labor, art, religion, dwell together and 
at home. \) 
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BY B.. DREW. 


“ GENTLEMEN OF THE J URY,—This 
is, perhaps, the last time that I shall 
address my country. I have explored 
the tenor of my past life: nothing 
shall tear from me the record of my 
departed days.” 

So began the plea of Thomas Muir, 
which, fifty years-ago, was committed 
to memory, —at least so much of it 
‘as appeared in “The Columbian Ora- 


tor,” — and declaimed in many a little 
red schoolhouse in the New-England 


States. The “piece,” like Dr. D.’s 
wife’s epitaph, was “ popular, and took 
well;” but to the close of our school- 
days we—the boys in Dashton— 
remained in the dark as to the quality 
of the “gentlemen” on that “jury.” 
Neither did we know the nationality 
of Muir, nor for what he had been 
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arraigned; nor whether the jury had 
agreed on a verdict; nor, if they had 
found him guilty, whether his counsel 
had run from judge to judge with a 
bill of exceptions, procured several 
stays of proceedings, and been in- 
dulged with half a dozen “new trials.” 
We were not informed whether Muir 
was “condemned to languish in the re- 
cesses of a dungeon,” or was “ doomed 
to ascend the scaffold,” or was, after all, 
triumphantly acquitted. It was deemed 
enough for us to know that we had 
cultivated the useful and ornamental 
art of eloquence ; and that, on “decla- 
mation days,” we were dismissed to our 
darts and marbles an hour earlier than 
when the ornamental was not med- 
dled with. 

Thomas Muir was born in Glasgow, 
in 1764 or ’65. Besides himself, his 
parents were blessed but with one 
other child, a daughter; and, being 


possessed of considerable wealth, the 
father determined to bestow upon his 


son the best education which the 
schools of Scotland afforded. From 
the grammar school, young Muir en- 
tered the College of Glasgow, and 
passed through its divinity hall, in- 
tending to become a “ probationer” 
of the Church of Séotland. But his 
remarkable talents, and readiness for 
debate, convinced his friends that the 
law was the most fitting profession 
for him; and, in compliance with 
their advice, he studied a few years 
in the University of Edinburgh. He 
applied himself with zeal and earnest- 
ness; acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of the dean and faculty of 
advocates; and was admitted a mem- 
ber of that faculty in 1787, at the 
age of about twenty-two or twenty- 
three years. 

From this time, until 1792, he toiled 
in his profession, rose rapidly, and 
attained a lucrative practice. 
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The great question of parliamenta- 
ry reform was then agitating Scot- 
land. Muir could see no reason why 
three or four small boroughs, which, 
conjointly with Glasgow, sent but one 
member to parliament, should have it 
all their own way, the great city of 
Glasgow to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; nor could he quite understand 
why the number of electors in Glas- 
gow should be limited to thirty or 
forty persons. Muir joined the Re- 
form Association in Edinburgh. But 
another association, styling them- 
selves “The Friends of the Constitu- 
tion in Church and State,” proved too 
powerful for the reformers. The efforts 
of Muir and his compatriots alarmed 
the government; and the lord-advo- 
cate of Scotland, Henry Dundas, pre- 
pared a bil] of indictment, charging 
Muir with “ Sedition.” 

Aware of the proceedings of his 
enemies, Muir left for Paris, where 
he arrived the day before the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. He had scarcely 
left home, when the bill of indictment 
was left at his fathér’s house, com- 
manding him to appear before the 
lords-commissioners of justiciary, in 
Edinburgh, on the second day of 
January, 1793. Muir did not, and 
perhaps could not, return to Scotland 
in time to meet the indictment; and 
a sentence of outlawry was pro- 
nounced against him. He might 
well hesitate as to putting himself in 
the power of his accusers; for he 
well knew that a conviction for se- 
dition would prove no trifling matter. 
He might avoid a trial, and preserve 
his life and liberty, by emigrating to 
the United States. His passport, 
issued on the 29th of April, was a 
permission to proceed “on his voyage 
to Philadelphia.” ‘On the other 
hand, conscious of innocence, he 
may have hoped for a triumphant 
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acquittal; in which case he would 
escape the pain of exile, and pursue 
the practice of his profession at home 
and among friends. At one of the 
French ports he went on board the 
ship “Hope,” ostensibly bound for 
Baltimore ; while her real destination 
was Belfast. He reached Belfast in 
July ; and, “having now made up his 
mind to face his accusers,” * he hired 
a small vessel to carry him to Scot- 
land. He was arrested at Stranraer, 
put in irons, conveyed to Edinburgh, 
and imprisoned in the Tolbooth. 

.His trial began on the 30th of 
August. A Western horse-thief has 
a fairer trial before Judge Lynch 
than was vouchsafed to Muir. On 


hearing the roll of jurymen called 
over, he perceived at once that he 
was a doomed man; for the whole 
fifteen —that being the number of a 
jury in Scotland — were members of 
the association opposed to reform, or 
were officers, placemen, or pensioners 


under the crown. Muir protested 
against this unfairness, and besought 
his judges “to try him with a fair 
and impartial jury.” His protest 
was in vain: the fifteen were at once 
sworn in. The evidence simply 
proved that the prisoner at the bar 
had addressed multitudes in favor of 
reform. His brilliant speech to the 
jury — portions of which, as we have 
already remarked, have done good 
service in raising town-meeting ora- 
tors in the United States — was 
begun at ten at night, and ended at 
one o’clock in the morning; at which 
time the court adjourned. 

At noon the next day, the court 
re-assembled. The verdict was re- 
turned in writing. Of course, the 
jury unanimously found the prisoner 


* Mackenzie,—from whose gossiping work on 
Glasgow our sketch is mainly collected and con- 
densed. 
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“ guilty of the crimes as libelled.” 
Muir was thereupon sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation. 

His parents were allowed to visit 
him in the Tolbooth; and they ac- 
companied him to Leith. As they 


-were bidding him adieu for the last 


time, they gave him a pocket Bible 
with this inscription: “To Thomas 
Muir, from his afflicted parents. 
Glasgow, November, 1793.” This 
Bible he kept constantly at hand: 
indeed, he carried it on his person in 
all his subsequent wanderings; and, 
on one occasion, it was the means of 
saving his life. 

From Leith, Muir was taken to 
Woolwich, where he was placed in 
irons among some three hundred 
convicts ; thence, in January, 1794, 
he was conveyed to Newgate; about 
the middle of February, he was put 
on board a vessel at Woolwich, and 
was presently on his way to Botany 
Bay. He arrived safely at Sydney 
on the 25th of September. Three 
other gentlemen, also convicted of 
sedition, were his companions on the 
voyage; and a fourth, similarly con- 
victed, joined them soon after their 
arrival, 

John Hunter,’at that time gov- 
ernor of New South Wales, being a 
Scotchman, took a lively interest in 
this new band of colonists. One of 
their number had been a clergyman; 
and regularly on Sunday they met 
for worship, and sung psalms to their 
own edification and that of the wor- 
thy governor. In a letter dated 
Oct. 16, 1795, Hunter says, “ Muir 
said nothing on the severity of his 
fate, but seemed to bear his circum- 
stances with a proper degree of forti- 
tude and resignation.” The exile 
employed a portion of his time in 
copying portions of the Bible, and 
distributing them to such persons in 


- 
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the colony as he thought might be 
benefited thereby. He seems to have 
had no thought of being liberated 
before the time .named in his sen- 
tence, and to have made up his 
mind to live for the benefit of those 
about him. But on the 15th of 
February, 1796, fate turned a new 
leaf, and disclosed the beginning of a 
new chapter in his eventful history. 
On that day, the ship “Otter” of 
New York, Capt. Dawes, cast anchor 
in the Cove of Sydney. 

Ostensibly in the pursuit of ordi- 
nary commercial adventure, the pres- 
ence of “The Otter” excited no 
suspicion in the breast of the worthy 
governor. The officers of the ship 
visited that official, and made ar- 
rangements to procure supplies. 
Under cover of these arrangements, 
Capt. Dawes found an opportunity to 
whisper into the ears of Muir an 
invitation, said to be from the presi- 
dent of the United States, Gen. 


Washington himself, to make his 


home in the United States. Muir 
was’ safely conveyed on board “The 
Otter;” and the ship immediately 
made sail. The first intelligence of 
his escape reached Scotland in a 
letter from Mr. Margarot, a fellow- 
convict; which letter was published 
in “The Edinburgh Advertiser:” 
“Mr. Muir has found means to es- 
cape hence on board an American 
vessel which put in here under the 
pretence of wanting wood and water. 
. . . It is reported that she came in 
here for as many of us as chose to 
go.” 

We have remarked above that the 
invitation to Muir was “ said to be 
from the president of the United 
States.” If Washington’s adminis- 
tration sent the ship “ Otter” solely 
to relieve Muir and his compatriots, 
although these were sufferers from a 
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sentence which Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan declared in parliament to 
be “perfectly abhorrent to the prin- 
ciples of justice,” it is still to be 
presumed that all parties to the 
transaction would, from the nature 
of the case, observe the utmost reti- 
cence. It may be that the errand 
of “The Otter” is explained or 
alluded to in some American book; 
but, if so, we have never met with 
such explanation or allusion. The 
Scottish version of the story we give 
in full, in the words of Mackenzie, as 
follows : — 


“Tt is the fact, that the stirring elo- 
quence of Thomas Muir, the burning 
words which he uttered at the bar of the 
Justiciary Court in Scotland, despised 
and rejected as those were to whom they - 
were addressed, penetrated the heart of 
Washington in his own virtuous and ex- 
alted CABINET. And, whatever we may 
think of America or any of its States now 
(year 1865), we have to record this other 
most singular but gratifying fact, — to the 
honor, we will say, of that great nation, — 
that in the year 1795, scarcely two years 
after Muir’s trial in Edinburgh was over, 
there was fitted out at New York the good 
ship named ‘THe Orrer,’ commanded by 
Capt. Dawes, for the purpose of proceeding 
direct to Sydney, for the relief of Thomas 
Muir in particular, and his fellow-com- 
patriots, if there they could be found. 
That ship, with its gallant crew, reached 
the Cove of Sydney in safety, and there 
cast anchor on or about the fifth day of 
February, 1796. Some of its officers spee- 
dily went on shore, and espied or recon- 
noitred, and saw the governor; and they 
tarried about the place for several days, on 
the ingenious but natural pretext that 
they needed some little relaxation on 
shore, and would like to get some fresh 
water from the murmuring rills in the 
neighborhood for the supply of their ship. 
No suspicion whatever was entertained 
about them by the governor, or by any 
individual of his slender staff then about 
him. In fact, there were scarcely more 
than one or two hundred individuals in the 
place altogether. Pause, gentle reader, 
and think how it stands now. Capt. 
Dawes, the American messenger of mer- 
cy, a3 we may call him, sent by Wash- 
ington on this errand, had soon the ex- 
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quisite satisfaction of seeing and saluting 
Thomas Muir, and of grasping him cor- 
dially by the hand, and of whispering into 
his astonished ears the message borne to 
him from Washington. Let some painter 
sketch this also with his pencil if he can: 
our pens utterly fail to do it. And there- 
fore we simply proceed to notice the fact, 
that Thomas Muir was speedily and safely 
taken on board the ship ‘Otter,’ whose 
flags were then most swiftly and gladfully 
unfurled, amidst the huzzas of all on 
board. Away that ship set sail from Syd- 
ney, apparently with glowing and favora- 
ble breezes.” 


After a few weeks of pleasant 
voyaging, “The Otter” encountered 
a hurricane, and was driven ashore 
near Nootka Sound, where she went 
to pieces. Only Muir and two sadors 
escaped with life. They wandered 
about together some days in search 
of food; when, by some accident, 
Muir became separated from his two 
companions, and saw them no more. 
Their fate is unknown. As for Muir, 


he presently fell in with some Indians, 
who treated him with great kindness, 


clothed him, and gave him the best 
of their food. But he soon left his 
hospitable entertainers; and, steering 
by the stars, he traversed the whole 
western coast of North America, — 
some four thousand miles, — until he 
arrived at Panama. The authorities 
at that city furnished him with an 
escort of Spanish soldiers, who con- 
ducted him across the isthmus. He 
then sailed to Vera Cruz, hoping to 
find there an American vessel for 
New York. Failing in this, he took 
passage for Havana. The Spanish 
governor at that port was too timid 
to take any responsibility in the case 
of Muir; and, as two Spanish frigates 
were just on the eve of sailing for 
Cadiz, the poor exile was put on 
board one of them, to be taken to 
Spain, that the home government 
might decide on his final destina- 
tion. 


The frigates had a prosperous voy- 
age across the Atlantic; but on near- 
ing the harbor of Cadiz, they found 
the entrance barred by a British 
squadron. They bore away, but were 
closely pursued by “The Emerald” 
and “The Irresistible.” After a chase 
of eight hours, the British closed 
with the Spanish, just as the latter 
had come to anchor in Canille Bay. A 
short but decisive action followed. 
The Spanish frigates struck their flags. 

The last shot fired by the British 
struck Muir, and he fell to the 
deck, mortally wounded ; although his 
death did not take place until more 
than a year afterward. As he lay 
bleeding and senseless, the British 
officer who had boarded the prize 
turned Muir upon his baek to ascer- 
tain whether life were extinct. In 
doing this, the small Bible which 
had been given him by his parents 
slipped from the wounded man’s 
pocket. The officer picked it up, and, 
looking at the inscription, was sur- 
prised to find that the man lying at 
his feet was Thomas Muir, his old 
friend and companion at the College of 
Glasgow. After doing personally for 
the sufferer all that was in his power, 
he sent the apparently dying man on 
shore with a flag of truce, with a 
request to the Spanish authorities to 
pay him the best of attention, as one 
of their own wounded. One side of 
his face was nearly shot away, so 
that afterward he could scarcely 
speak. 

By some means the French Direc- 
tory heard of his arrival. He had 
become acquainted with a portion of 
that body during his visit to Paris 
in 1792. They now sent a messen- 
ger to see that he was properly cared 
for, and to aid in his recovery. 

On the 16th of August, 1797, Muir 
was able to write a letter to Thomas 
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Paine, asking the intervention of 
the French Directory to obtain his 
liberty, the Spaniards detaining him 
because he was a Scotchman. A for- 
mal application for his personal free- 
dom was made by the Directory in 
the following month. This was 
granted without hesitation. At the 
same time Muir was invited to come 
to Paris, and there spend the remain- 
der of his life, an adopted citizen of 
, France. 

In December, 1797,.Muir arrived 
at Bordeaux, where a public banquet 
was given in his honor. He reached 
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Paris by slow and easy stages, in ” 
February, 1798. He was received in 
the most cordial manner by the 
French Government, and was wel- 
comed into the most refined society. 
He retired to Chantilly, where every 
effort was made to comfort and sus- 
tain him. But he slowly and surely 
sunk under his womgmds; and on the 
29th of September, 1798, his troubled 
existence closed. A martyr of lib- 
erty, his memory is hallowed, not 
only in his native Scotland, but in 
every nation where freedom is sought 
for or enjoyed. 





TOM HALIBURTON’S QUANDARY; OR, A WASHINGTON 
SEASON. 


BY KATE WISE AND MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE. 


IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Since we parted yester eve, 

I do love thee, love, believe, 

Twelve times dearer, twelve hours longer, 
One dream deeper, one night stronger, 
One sun surer, — thus much more, 

Than I loved thee, love, before.” 


“TwELVE times dearer, twelve 
hours longer,” murmured Tom to him- 
self, pausing in his slow pacings to and 
fro, and gazing absently into the fire. 
“Yes, it is all true: every hour that 
‘goes over to the majority’ forges 
another link in my chains. I should 
have sworn it was not possible to add 
any thing to the love I felt for her 
yesterday ; and yet these twelve hours 
have made her so much dearer. Good 
heavens!” recommencing his walk 
with a sudden increase of energy, — 
“chains I may well call them. I 


hardly know myself in a fellow who 
21 


dangles after a girl from ball to ball, 
reception to reception, and dare not 
speak to her like a man. Doesn’t 
some one say something about ‘love’s 
enchanted fetters’? They ought to, 
if they didn’t; for by Jove! I really 
feel as if I were under some spell 
which — Come in!” 

This last remark was not addressed 
to the Fates or the Furies, or any of 
those imaginary confidants to whom 
heroes are wont to detail their woes, 
but was elicited in reply to a sound as 
of importunate knuckles on the outer 
side of Tom’s door, which opened to 
give place to the rounded proportions 
of Mr. Rolfe, who, removing from his 
mouth a most elaborate meerschaum, 
the coloring of which bore witness to 
months of patient labor, observed, 
“ Hope I don’t intrude, old boy; but 
there’s a fellow down stairs I thought 
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_ it would amuse you to see; de St. 
Pharamond, you know, — man who’s 
so devoted to Miss Meredith. And, 
oh! by the by, the most curious thing! 
You know he never wears gloves,— too 
proud of his white hands, they say; 
and just now I noticed on his left 
hand a ring, —well, it is an odd thing 
to say, — but a fatsimile of that ruby 
Miss Lilian wears. Peculiar ring it 
is too, shaped like a star: I couldn’t 
be mistaken. Why, Tom, look out! 
you'll break that glass!” darting for- 
ward just as the shattered fragments 
of the delicate Venetian goblet Tom 
held fell shining to the floor. 

“T am awfully sorry!” stammered 
Haliburton, stooping to pick up the 
many-tinted pieces at his feet. 

“ Well, you might have known a 
fragile thing like that would give, if 
you closed your hand on it like a vice. 
Never mind, though,” good-naturedly 
patting him on the back. “ You won’t 
come down and see for yourself? 


Perhaps he’s come to announce his 


engagement. No? well, ta-ta then.” 
And the door closed on Rolfe; while 
Haliburton sunk into a chair, and, 
burying his face in his hands, tried 
to still the fierce tumult in his heart, 
and think with some coherence over 
what he had heard. 

It was now two weeks since that 
memorable German, where he had 
first met Miss Meredith. In a society 
like that of Washington, where, ow- 
ing to the ease with which almost 
any one can obtain an entrance, at 
least, into the houses of the haute 
volée, it is necessary for those who 
wish to be at all—to use a slightly 
snobbish expression — select, to form 
themselves into a ‘clique. Those 
within this inner circle see each other 
morning, noon, and night ; the shift- 
ing crowd of strangers, congressmen, 
constituents, forming as it were the 
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mere background or scenery to the 
dramas which they enact among them- 
selves, serenely unconscious of the 
very existence of the “mob.” 

Everywhere, therefore, — at recep- 
tions, balls, “ at homes,” — Tom Hali- 
burton had day after day been thrown 
with Lilian ; she always the centre of 
a throng of satellites, among whom, — 
conspicuous for his shining talents, 
and remarkable power of, so to speak, 
absorbing a woman,—M. de St., 
Pharamond maintained an unques- 
tioned supremacy. 

Of course, in spite of the impar- 
tiality with which Lilian treated her 
numerous admirers, people did talk; 
and, more than once, rumors of “ some- 
thing” between Miss Meredith and 
the marquis had stung Tom almost 
beyond endurance. Now, in vain, he 
strove to satisfy himself by remember- 
ing Lilian’s slighting mention of the 
marquis that evening at Madame de 
Rotonde’s: he had so often endeav- 
ored to cling to those words when 
some fresh proof of de St. Pharamond’s 
success with her had almost con- 
vinced him that the latter’s confident 
demeanor had some foundation. But 
now, when he would have evoked 
again the memory of what she had 
told him, the rushing tide of jealous 
anger swept away the frail obstacle, 
and he suffered himself to be borne 
along unresisting ; the loud waves of 
his passion drowning the low voice 
of trust and faith in her. He did not 
stop to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of what he had heard, and, hard- 
ly knowing what he did, rushed from 
his room, the instinctive craving for 
fresh air and freer space drawing him 
out of the house. 

As he crossed the hall, a servant, 
entering hurriedly, put a note into his 
hand¢ and Haliburton, mechanically 
tearing it open, glanced at the first 
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lines without much consciousness of 
their meaning. But, as the sense of 
what he read dawned upon him, he 
started violently, and, catching up his 
hat, thrust his head into Rolfe’s sanc- 
tum, and, causing that placid gen- 
tleman to bound many feet into the 
air by his violent mode of entrance, 


tossed the crumpled note towards him, 


exclaiming, “Read that, Harry! I 
must be off at once. I can’t say when 
I can be back;” and, turning on his 
heel, vanished with such rapidity, that, 
before the sdtind of the closing door 
had ceased, Rolfe saw his friend dis- 
appear in the distance. 

Recovering then, with some slight 
effort, from his astonishment, Rolfe 
picked up the note, and, smoothing it 
out upon the table, read these words, 
written in a tremulous hand that be- 
spoke the writer’s agitation : — 


“Come to me, my only friend. My aunt 
is dying: I have no one to help me. 
“ CaRRIE.” 


“ By Jove!” ejaculated Mr. Rolfe, 
stooping to relight his extinguished 
pipe. “ Well, if the old party dies, I 
don’t see any thing for Tom to do but 


marry the girl out of hand. ‘Barkis 
is willin,’ from what I see.” 
Meanwhile Tom was hurrying along 
on his way to the Cortlandts’, He 
remembered now, what, amid his ab- 
sorbing thoughts of Lilian, had en- 
tirely escaped his mind,—that, the 
last time he had seen Carrie, she had 
told him she should not be able to go 
out for some time, on account of her 
aunt’s illness. Tom blamed himself 
bitterly for his neglect, as he reflected 
that he had not been to see his “Jen- 
ny Wren” for four or five days; “and 
she in such trouble too, poor little 
thing!” thought he remorsefully. 
“What a selfish brute I am, to forget 
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her, my faithful friend, in her dis- 
tress |” 

When he at last ran up the Cort- 
landts’ steps, the crape swaying from 
the door showed him that he was too 
late to give any real help; and as he 
stood in the long drawing-room, where 
a weeping maid-servant was hastily 
closing the shutters, listening for 
Carrie’s light step on the stairs, the 
very pictures on the walls seemed to 
look down reproachfully on him as 
one who had betrayed his trust. He 
turned as the faint rustle of a woman’s 
dress caught his ear, and stood facing 
the door as Carrie came in quickly, 
with so pale a face, such pathetic cir- 
cles around the eyes, heavy with 
watching and weeping, that his heart 
smote him still more. And as she © 
came silently towards him, and looked 
up with eyes full of tears, and lips 
that strove in vain not to quiver, he 
fairly took her in his arms; and she, 
poor tired child, laid her head down on 
that broad shoulder, and burst into 
tears. 

The relief, the rest, his presence was 
to her, after those long, lonely days 
and nights, when, with a heart sick 
with hope deferred, she had waited 
and longed for him to come, had, per- 
haps, a great share in the cause of 
her tears; but the habitual considera- 
tion that withheld her from ever for- 
cing her griefs on others, made her now 
struggle to regain her self-control ; 
and, raising her head, she resolutely 
choked away her tears, and tried to 
thank him for coming as soon as he 
got her note. 

“TI should have come long ago,” 
answered Tom: “my place was here, 
to take care of you, my poor little 
girl!” , 

As she heard the tender tones of 
his voice, and saw the look in his piti- 
ful gray eyes, she was near breaking 
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down again; but, conquering herself 
by a great effort, she drew herself 
away from ‘him, and, sitting down on 
a low chair, motioned him to a place 
by her side. 

While Tom, with a face of the 
deepest sympathy, was apparently 
listening to her recital of the details 
of her aunt’s illness, his mind was 
rapidly reviewing the position in 
which he saw himself placed; and he 
was unwillingly coming to the conclu- 
sion put with such force and point by 
Mr. Rolfe in the event of the “old 
party’s” death. 

Carrie’s father had only remained 
two days in Washington on his way 
to England, whither he was forced to 
go on business; and he had left his 
daughter under the care of his sister, 


the only relative with whom he had 


kept up any intercourse during his 
long residence inthe West. The ves- 
sel in which Mr. Price had gone 
being only a week out of port, it would 
be some time before he would be able 
to come back; and, meanwhile, Hali- 
burton was virtually the only person 
to whom Miss Price could look for 
protection or assistance in the strange 
new sadness of her position. 

As he turned these things over in 
his mind, and, with a heart full of pity 
for her forlorn condition, looked down 
on the little pale face, the roundness 
sadly gone from the dimpled cheeks, 
and noticed the unwonted thinness of 
her hands, clasped tight together to 
still their trembling as she spoke of 
her loneliness and sorrow, all his old 
fondness for the girl who had for so 
long been his playfelloW, companion, 
friend, rose again in his heart. Nor 
was the childlike trust, the faith which 
believed that the worst was over, now 
that he was come, without an influence 
on a nature like Tom’s, essentially 
protective and strong, chivalrous, as is 
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all true manliness, towards all who 
need help or defence. 

Glancing down at the slender, girl- 
ish figure, at the small white face, as 
she pushed back her disordered curly 
hair, he could not help contrasting 
Carrie now, with Lilian as he last saw 
her, radiant in all her gracious beauty; 
but, with her very name, there came 
again a fresh spasm of jealousy, and 
he set himself with all the more ear- 
nestness to the task of comforting 
and consoling Carrie. , 

He did not leave Her till she was 
perfectly quiet and composed; and 
then, after promising to take all the 
necessary arrangements for the fu- 
neral off her hands, he at last went, 
bidding her “be a good girl, and try 
to sleep: he would be sure and come 
early the next morning.” He watched 
her as she slowly ascended the stairs, 
to try and fulfil his injunction like an 
obedient child; and, turning away, 
went out into the dusk silence of the 
streets, to think over again and again, 
during his rapid walk home, the con- 
flicting claims of love and duty. 

Loud in his heart rose the cry of a 
passion that would be heard, that re- 
minded him of the wrong a man does 
to a woman whom he marries for any 
reason but that he loves her; that 
told him of the long years through 
which he must live a falsehood in the 
eyes of his wife: and if he should not 
be able to keep up the strain; if, in 
some unguarded moment, the secret 
were to escape, — would not the pang 
then inflicted on Carrie be worse 
than for her to part from him now ? 

Quite vain would it have been to 
attempt to find rest from the conflict 
in sleep. Back and forth he paced, 
battling with himself, and throwing 
up the window, that the cool night air 
might blow on his hot forehead. He 
raised his eyes imploringly to the vel- 
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vet darkness above him, out of which 
the calm stars seemed to lean to watch 
his torment.* Radiant before him 
floated Lilian’s image, smiling, allur- 
ing, with outstretched hand, “and on 
her hair a glory like a saint.” For 
a moment love triumphed. His daz- 
zled vision could see nought but the 
glorious beauty of his goddess; but, 
even with that throb of intense long- 
ing, there rose before his eyes another 
face, pale and weary, looking up at 
him confidingly, lovingly, and beside 
it the bright image of his love faded ; 
and, bowing his head, 


“Shame, and confusion of guilt, and abase- 
ment and self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at once.” 


He rose, and turned away from the 
window, where, faint in the east, he 
could see the gray glimmer of the 
dawn. It was over. Duty had con- 
quered. Tom had proved himself 


“greater than he that taketh a city.” 
But sad enough was the conquest; 
and the victor, worn out by the bat- 
tle, slept as the rays of sunlight 
slanted in at his window. 

The resolution once taken, the 


worst was over. In his first dread of 
his own weakness, Tom would have 
wished to offer himself to Miss Price 
immediately, that he might thus ir- 
revocably close the door on his lost 
happiness; but his right feeling told 
him that now, while the dread pres- 
ence of death’s angel still overshad- 
owed her, was no time for talk of 
marrying and giving in marriage. 
Therefore it was not till the funeral 
was over, and the re-admittance of 
light and air had restored some look 
of cheerfulness to the house, that 
Haliburton at last, with feelings 
nearly akin to those of a man as he 
mounts the scaffold, stood waiting for 
Carrie, as he had done there once be- 
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fore, resolved to speak to her at once, 
and have it over. 

Somehow, as he again heard the 

sound of her dress on the staircase, 
and saw her come in, looking so very 
slight and childish in her black dress, 
the sensation ef its being merely a 
repetition of that other time when he 
had thus waited for her came over 
him. He half expected her to throw 
herself again into his arms, and thus 
make it easier for him to ask for that 
which he felt almost sure was his 
already. But now there was none 
ot that abandonment of sorrow with 
which she had before welcomed him. 
* She gave him her hand very quiet- 
ly and simply, merely saying some- 
thing about the comfort it was to let 
in the sunlight again; sat down by 
the window, with her back to the 
light, her hands lying loosely crossed 
in her lap. 

Tom drew a chair close to her side, - 
and feeling a strong desire to shut - 
his eyes, and clinch his teeth,. during 
the operation, plunged at once into 
the subject, saying, “Carrie, do you 
know, till your father comes back, 
you will have to let me take care of 
you?” 

“T know,” she said in her gentle 
voice, looking up, and flushing slight- 
ly, with a feeling of surprise that he 
should thus remind her of her help- 
lessness. “I am sorry to be such a 
burden to you; but ” — 

“ A burden, my child!” interrupt- 
ed Haliburton, his pity for her again 
uppermost, as he heard the light trem- 
ble of her voice. “ My little Jenny 
Wren, do you think if I felt it, a bur- 
den I would speak to you so?” tak- 
ing one of the little cold hands as he 
spoke. “I want you to give me the 
right to take care of you always-—~ 
as my wife.” 


There was a pause, The loud 
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beating of her heart seemed to deafen 
her in the stillness. 

The night before, after Tom had 
gone, as Carrie turned from watching 
him striding away, she picked up 
something white that had dropped 
unnoticed, and lay beside his chair. 
Holding it up to the fading light, she 
saw it was a photograph of a face she 
knew, — Miss Meredith’s. Poor Tom 
had begged this picture of Kitty 
Wells one day, when he was looking 
over her album. “He was making a 
collection of Washington girls,” he 
had said, laughing. Since, he had 
kept it always in the breast-pocket 
of his coat, and was wont to steal 
furtive glances at it when wunob- 
served; and once, after spending a 
most delightful evening with Lilian, 
he had written across the back of the 
picture a favorite verse of his, some- 
thing about —, 


- “Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes.” 


As Carrie looked at the lovely face, 
and read in Haliburton’s familiar 
hand the confession of his full appre- 
ciation of its beauty, slight incidents 
and actions, which she had hardly 
noticed at the time, stood out under 
this new light with startling clearness. 

“He loves her,” she thought, let- 
ting the picture fall from her hand, 
as the certainty of her words came 
home to her with sickening force. 
“ And she cares for him too. Who 
could see him, and not lovehim? Ah! 
how I hope he will be happy!” 

So her first thought was for him, 
whom for years she had loved patient- 
ly, blindly contented with all that he 
did, because he did it. 

Now, as she felt her hand enclosed 
in his firm clasp, as she gathered the 
sense of his words, that he had asked 
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her to be his wife, no conflict such as 
Tom had had with himself rose in 
her soul. Not for an instant did the 
idea of taking him at his word cross 
her mind: she did not even let her- 
self for an instant dream of entering 
the open gates of that paradise of 
which it made her giddy to think. 

“ He is so good, he would sacrifice 
his whole life to me, because I have 
no one else to protect me,” thought 
she ; and, while her heart went out all 
the more adoringly to him, she drew 
her hand gently away from his, and 
said, resolutely steadying her rebel- 
lious voice, “It cannot be. Forget 
that you have ever spoken so, and 
be my friend again.” 

Tom could hardly believe his ears. 
This child, of whose love he had 
always been as sure as of the sun 
in heaven, had refused him in cold, 
measured accents, with averted eyes! 
He must be dreaming. 

“ Carrie,” he said, “do you know 
what you say? do you mean to reject 
me and my—love?” The word stuck 
in his throat a little; but it came 
with a slight effort. 

“You do not love me,” she said, 
looking up at him with a white, set 
face, and eyes that would not look 
reproachful. 

“Nor you me, it. appears,” said 
Tom a little bitterly. Inconsistent it 
was: but no man likes to think that 
he has been blinded by his vanity; 
and Tom could not help feeling 
rather sore. Then, as he looked down 
upon the girl’s drooped head, a half 
suspicion crossed his mind, and, bend- 
ing to bring his face on a level with 
hers, he spoke with the least touch of 
authority in his tone, — 

“Child, is it possible that I have 
been entirely mistaken? Look up at 
me, and tell me the truth: do you not 
really love me?” 
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Poor little martyr! he was trying 
her too much. How could she look 
up in that dear face, and tell him she 
did not love him? 

For an instant her courage gave 
way; but the next she raised her 
head, and with eyes that hardly could 
see, and an almost inaudible voice, 
answered him, “ I—TI cannot marry 


Haliburton rose, and took one.or 
two perplexed turns across the room. 
Strange to say, though Carrie’s un- 
accountable behavior opened to him a 
way to that happiness for which he 
had not dared to hope, still it was a 
blow to him to find that the one per- 
son in the world on whose affection 
for him he would have staked his 

. very life should, as he thought, fail 
him at last. 

Coming back to where she stood, 
her head bowed on the back of a 
chair, every nerve tense with the 
effort to keep back her tears, he 
looked at her for a moment; then, 
gently removing her hands from her 
face, “My dear Carrie, do not dis- 
tress yourself so: it is no fault of 
yours that you cannot love me. We 
shall be none the less good friends for 
this, I hope ?” 

She dared not trust her voice; but 
the brave lips forced a smile which 
answered him. 

“T shall see you soon again,” he 
went on, “and, meanwhile, promise 
me that you will try to forget what 
has passed; that you will not let it 
make any difference.” 

“T promise,” she answered faintly. 
He paused, hesitated, then dropped 
her hands, and was gone. 

Carrie stood for a moment still as 
he left her, but turned as the hall 
door shut after him, and forcing 
back the rushing teardrops, that she 
might not lose one movement, one 
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turn of his head, watched him as he 
walked away with his firm, quick step, 
till the very outline of the broad 
shoulders was lost to her swimming 
eyes, then, sinking on her knees, let 
her head fall on the arm of the chair 
in which he had sat, and broke into a 
passion of weeping. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“So these lives, that had run thus far in 
separate channels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then 
swerving and flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing 

nearer and nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost 
in the other.” 


Ha.isurton, weighed down and 
disheartened by the events narrated 
in the last chapter, walked as if in a 
dream for several days after their oc- 
currence; abandoning the gay routs 
which went on with increased impetus 
as the season drew to @ close; and 
holding up the mirror of candid 
thought to his crushing experience 
with Miss Price, as it must be viewed 
in moments of calmness. 

Rolfe kept him informed of the 
carte of evening entertainments, but 
told to listless ears the thrilling events 
of the monde, although in the spar- 
kling, episodic manner for which he 
was famous. One item among them 
all attracted his attention, and drew 
his mind from the morbid introspec- 
tion with which it was busy ; and that 
was Rolfe’s jocular announcement, 
the morning after a brilliant reception 
at Madame de la Dipose’s, “ See here, 
old fellow, what does this mean? 
You’ve been moping about the house 
for nearly a week now, refusing to be 
comforted, as it were; and the busy- 
bodies of this many-tongued village 
begin to notice that Miss Meredith 
has also gone into retirement. She 
hasn’t put in an appearance any- 
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where for several days; and the ques- 
tion is naturally asked, ‘What does 
it mean? Is she paying respect to 
the memory of Miss Price’s aunt, as 
Mr. Haliburton is known to be doing? 
Or have they both forsworn society? 
Or, possibly, is there any commu- 
nity of sympathy, or some softer feel- 
ing, between the two?’ You see, 
people will talk. I’ve put them by 
the ears as well as I could; but, really, 
the more I look at it, the less I seem 
to know about it myself. What does 
it all mean?” 

But Tom, begging him to be kind 
enough to tell the good people of the 
town to mind their own affairs, strode 
majestically down the steps, and 
swung into a rapid walk as he turned 
his face towards the suburbs. 

Every day he walked thus in the 
fair surroundings of the city, breath- 
ing the ‘tonic of purest oxygen, and 
fighting off the weak fancies bred in 
the heat and whirl of society. There 
was need, great need, of this tonic. 
Haliburton had begun to lose faith 
in every thing, and, worst of all, in 
himself; for what could there be on 
which he could possibly pin his faith, 
what niche left for the worship of 
sincerity, if Carrie Price, to whom 
he had so long stood in the relation 
of protector and dearest friend, could 
calmly tell him that she didn’t love 
him? Poor Tom! He didn’t dis- 
criminate that she had not told him 
this, but merely that she could not 
be his wife. But his mind was of 
that simple kind that reasons straight 
from cause to effect, and back from 
effect to cause; and his inference 
from her words had been direct, and, 
as he supposed, correct. No wonder, 
then, that he distrusted Miss Price, 
distrusted himself and his ideals, and, 
in one sweeping generalization, dis- 
trusted the whole world. 
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Gradually, however, as the tonic 
and the natural buoyancy of perfect 
health began to assert their power, 
he was able to look more rationally 
at what had happened, and to remem- 
ber the feeling with which he had 
first approached, in thought, the sub- 
ject of his relation to Carrie; how, if 
he married her from a mere sense of 
protecting her, while loving another, 
it would be a sin against her, himself, 
and nature, which they would live in 
vain to repent: and, as this thought 
come over him again, he imagined, 
after all, that he saw the finger of 
Fate in his affairs, and that what he 
had looked upon as a crushing blow 
was in reality the most happy relief. 
Great as was the consolation that 
this view of the case offered him (and 
it was very great), it could hardly 
affect the attitude of mental distrust 
in which he stood; for nothing in his 
manner had ever, he was certain, told 
Miss Price the exact phase of affection 
which he bore for her; and she cer- 
tainly could not know his secret 
thoughts in approaching her. She 
was not supposed to know, that, with 
an offer on his lips, a refusal from 
hers would be an absolute relief to 
him; and hence, his rejection by one 
who he had imagined loved him with 
her whole heart (as she did) had 
cast him into the depths of despair 
and the blackest realms of doubt. 

It was sad, the condition of these 
three minds at this time, — Carrie, sit- 
ting alone with her thoughts, which 
marched “ black-stoled, black-hooded,” 
like the Arthurian queens, through 
the quiet halls of memory; Lilian, 
for the love she had grown to feel 
for Haliburton, and the respect that 
she had through him for the grief 
of Miss Price (to whom she thought 
him engaged), keeping aloof like 
them, from society, and devoting her- 
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self to good works; and Haliburton, 
blinded and: faithless, wandering 
across country in search of strength 
of mind, and ignorant that two hearts 
in the city loved him with all the 
intensity of woman’s love, each nobly 
magnanimous to the other. 

It was sad that these two lives of 
Lilian and Tom, which should have 
supplemented and answered to each 
other, as the “ great bright eye of the 
sea” answers the bending blue of 
the heavens, were thus wandering 
apart in cheerlessness and misunder- 
standing. “If he only knew;” but 
he did not. And in one mood, as he 
walked on his lonely “ constitutionals,” 
he would vow that the. morrow’s sun 
should see him whirling again west- 
ward, to wander “among new men, 
strange faces, other minds,” far from 
the mockery of his present life. 

In another and braver mood, he 
would boldly declare his love for 
Lilian, and settle his fate once for 
all. If she would have him, he would 
take her from the life which she had 
more than once declared that she abém- 


‘inated, and place her in that ideal. 


home of which she had also half jest- 
ingly spoken once or twice, serving 
her with all the strength of a man- 
hood which had not, indeed, the 
“piquancy of past wickedness” to 
reccommend it, —to use an ill-timed 
phrase of his when speaking of 
de St. Pharamond’s charms, — but 
which was capable of a singleness of 
devotion utterly impossible in a man 
garnished with such a piquancy. If 
she would not have him— well, he 
would not prove his weakness by 
blowing his brains out, or his un- 
worthiness by traducing her for 
throwing him over: but he would go 
forth again to meet the “big bully, 
the world,” happy with the memory 
of all that she had been to him, 
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which should be an inspiration in the 
chivalric life that he was to lead for 
her sake; or, perhaps (for he was 
fond of looking at the world as a 
field of knight-errantry and loyal de- 
votion), he would come to her, before 
setting forth, to receive the accolade 
and the noble words of knighthood: 
“In the name of God, St. Michael, 
and St. George, I make thee a knight. 
Be thou brave, hardy, and loyal!” 
When, with resolute face, and a last 
glance at hi§ love, he would sally 
forth to win his spurs in heroic living, 
and lay them at her feet, either here 
or elsewhere; vowing secretly that 
his prayers and well-wishing should 
follow her night and day, and, if 
prayers and well-wishing have any 
power here below, should protect her 
from harm, and bring her, sooner or 
later, the happiness that she could 
not receive at his hands. 

Into the midst of such communing 
as this came the fair vision of Miss 
Meredith as he had seen her on her 
errands of charity; and the thought 
of this delicate creature, stealing out 
from the brilliant pleasures of the 
capital to gladden the heart of poy- 
erty, came up to him with overwhelm- 
ing force, sweeping away much that 
seemed to contradict this noble tem- 
per of her mind in her triumphant 
society career and apparently heart- 
less manner. 

Again, in the opposite scale, inclin- 
ing him to the other extreme, came 
the thought of her in her ball-room 
réle, and of the exquisite de St. 
Pharamond bending over her, as 
usual, and almost taking her bodily 
in his arms already. 

Tom was in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, in which but a slight in- 
fluence was needed to turn him one 
way or the other. The turning came 
in this way, — he had struck across. 
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country from Rock Creek to Meridian 
Hill, and was returning by 14th 
Street, when it occurred to him that 
he would call for a few moments at 
Miss Meredith’s, on K Street, if only 
to inquire how she was; for she had 
not been very well, as Rolfe had 
informed him. 

“Miss Meredith is ill with a sick- 
headache, and begs to be excused.” 

Tom turns down the corner of his 
card, hands it in, and trudges home. 
A card from Rolfe, “ Dear Tom, come 
to Dick’s at five sharp,” brings him, 
ten minutes later, to K Street again. 
As he turns the corner of Scott 
Square, he sees the dainty de St. 
Pharamond twirling a cane, and 
stepping jauntily up to Miss Mere- 
dith’s door. He rings, and, just as 
Tom passes, enters briskly, with a 
mere word to the servant. 

“Tt is all over,” said Tom to him- 
self as he entered mechanically the 
house of Dick, a few doors off, and 
joined the sleek Rolfe. “To-morrow 
Til start for the West; but I’ll see 
her to-night, and bid her a cold good- 
by. — How are you, Dick ?— Ah, 
Harry !” 

Calling in the ‘evening at Mr. 
Meredith’s, he was shown into the 
cosiest of libraries, where Lilian sat 
alone in a low easy-chair, before the 
fire, clad in the same nun-like sim- 
plicity in which he had several times 
seen her, and holding in her hand a 
small book, which she could hardly 
have read with comfort in the dim 
light of a single drop-light, low-burn- 
ing. 

She rose to meet him, extending 
her hand cordially, and saying frank- 
ly, “I am very glad to see you, and 
so sorry not to have been able to this 
afternoon! Were you on one of your 
long walks ? ” 

“Yes; and called merely to ask 
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how you were. I was hurrying home 
to dress for dinner.” 

“Tm feeling very well this evening, 
thanks; but I was wretched all 
this afternoon. And, do you know, 
just as I was falling off into a most 
soothing little nap, what should I 
hear but father and the Marquis de 
St. Pharamond talking most vocif- 
erously in the billiard-room about 
father’s old riding-horse Major, which 
the marquis wanted to buy. He 
bought him, I believe, after much 
talk about all the ailments that horse- 
flesh is heir to; and I succeeded in 
getting my nap, after all.” 

“And you are feeling rested this 
evening, I hope. What are you 
reading ?” asked Tom, with difficulty 
refraining from cursing himself aloud 
for his blunder in regard to de St. 
Pharamond. 

“Oh! you'll think me very weak. 
It is dear Jeremy Taylor. I always 
fly to him when I’m in the depths,” 
she said, opening the book. “ Do 
you, know, that, as you rang the bell, 
I came upon one of my favorite pas- 
sages? and I said to myself, ‘If 
that’s anybody that I care about, I'll 
show him this passage and see how 
he likes it.’ Hear it: ‘Suppose every 
day to be a day of business, —for your 
whole life is a race and a battle, — 
every day propound to yourself a rosa- 
ry or chaplet of good works to present 
to God at night.’ ” 

“ A very pretty figure,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Lilian. “And can 
you wonder, that, with that ringing 
in my ears, I do not enjoy the selfish 
follies of the season ? ” 

“Ts that the reason that you’ve not 
been out lately ? ” 

“Partly. I always feel conscience- 
stricken and humiliated when spring 
approaches, and I estimate the results 
of the winter’s campaign; and the 
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spring weather only aggravates the 
same feeling. And then” — 

“Well,” said Tom, after a slight 
pause. He had floated off into a land 
of day-dreams and tender longings, 
in the soft sensuousness of the dim- 
lit room, the slumbering fire, and 
Lilian sitting so near him, her face 
aglow like a Madonna’s in the pale 
light, and talking in the low, earnest 
tones of her quiet moods. 

“T—TI knew that Miss Price was 
in affliction; and I didn’t feel like 
going out,” she said, with somewhat 
of an effort at nonchalance. 

“Tt was very good of you,” he an- 
swered quietly; after which, a long 
silence, Tom looking vacantly into the 
fire, and Lilian turning the leaves of 
her little Jeremy Taylor with a slight 
rustle, — the only noise in the room 
save the gentle crackling of the fire 
and the purr of the gas. 


The train of thought and feeling 
which the name of Miss Price started 
in Tom’s mind was overpowering and 


confusing. “Here am I,” he thought, 
“sitting within arm-reach of the wo- 
man that I love, and hearing her tell 
me that I’m engaged to another as if 
in so many words.” He could not tell 
her that he had proposed to Miss 
Price, and been rejected, for a very 
obvious reason. He did not see any 
thing to be gained by denying flatly 
that he was engaged to her, unless he 
were intending to offer himself to Miss 
Meredith ; and, the more he looked at 
this latter in these few short moments, 
the more cowardly he grew at the 
prospect of the result. 

It was rather as a sequence to such 
thoughts, and still with a sort of des- 
peration, that he said almost involun- 
tarily, and quite abruptly, — 

“It is hard to. be in love with a 
woman, and not be able to tell her 
80.” 
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To which Lilian, ignorant of his 
train of thought, and naturally taking 
his last words as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his engagement, answered, — 

“You surprise me!” not with coy 
attempt, but with an air of genuine 
surprise, that, if he were really en- 
gaged to Miss Price, he had not told 
her long ago that he loved her. 

This was enough for Tom. He 
skirmished gradually back to safe 
quarters, covering his retreat with a 
play of light ‘remarks, and rising 
shortly with the sudden words, — 

“Good-night and good-by, Miss 
Meredith. I start for California to- 
morrow.” 

“ What, really? So soon?” 

“T must go: I can’t stand it here 
any longer.” 

“Isn’t it a sudden move? Just 
as we are getting to know you too, 
Why do you go?” 

“ Really I must. It’s a long story, 
and I don’t think you’d care to hear 
it. But I can’t go, my dear Miss 
Meredith,” he said, with sudden 
warmth and genuine feeling, “ with- 
out thanking you for all that you’ve 
been to me in these short weeks; and 
— God bless you! Good-by.” 

She looked up at him with yearn- 
ing eyes as she gave him her hand, 
and said with quivering lips, “ Good- 
by.” He stooped as if he would kiss 
the fair hand that might never again 
lie within his; but she drew it from 
him, and he moved rapidly towards the 
door. On the threshold he turned ; for 
he heard a low sob. Lilian was kneel- 
ing by her chair, her face hidden in 
her hands, and her fair hair and all 
her figure quivering with the emotion 
which she was trying to conceal. But 
the low wail that she could not re- 
press, and the throbbirtg of her form, 
told plainly enough the truth that. 
she had been repressing, like a proud 
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and honorable woman, from regard “Put me down, please,” she said 
for another and for herself. softly. 
ati ais Bese s-mcowilee: eyie “Not unless” —Tom began; but 
He lifted her up as one lifts a he put her back in her chair, and 
child, unresisting, but sobbing still, coaxed instead of conditioning. So 
and still hiding her face. He pressed she let him draw the lovely white 
her close to his heart. hands away from before her flushed 
“Ts it really true?” he said. tearful face, and — 
She gave a little, little sign — or 
he thought so — of mute assent. 


Tue Enp. 





IN THE CEMETERY AT NEW ORLEANS. 
BY JOSEPH M. FIELD. 


I am among ye, silent habitants, 

Dim dwellers in this City of Decay! 

Eve’s lonely hour a fitting season grants 

For thought to travel on its clouded way 

Along your streets, and scan your gaunt array: 
Imagination opes your sepulchres, 

Lifts your damp shrouds, and reads without dismay 
That awful book of Death, whose legend stirs 

The soul, nor aught conceals, nor in its lesson errs. 


Oh, tender caution! Oh, most pious care! 

Which builds up to the sun this wretched show, 
Which spreads corruption’s couch above in air, 
Because, forsooth, the mould is damp below. 

None to the arms of Mother Earth may go, 

Save the unfriended stranger and the slave: 

These rest in plain, undecorated woe, 

And pay small tribute for their humble grave: 

They lie till others come the same brief rest to crave. 


What mean these lengthened mounds of whitened earth, 
Which spread like margins round death’s gloomy page? 
Nor grass, nor flower, nor weed here springs to birth, 
The cheerless desolation to assuage : 

Here lie the spoils of pestilential rage, 

The shroudless victims of the fiend disease, — 

The just, the venal, infancy and age: 

In quick-limed trenches mingle all degrees, 

Robbing both priest and worm of their accustomed fees. 
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Thousands are cast in these devouring beds, — 

The proud, the base, — ay, even the wretched black 

Intrades, unfrowned at, among haughty heads. 

One fearful despot, in his sweeping track, 

Shook his fell scourge o’er slave’s and master’s back; 

And here they lie; and of the smitten host 

What memory remains? They died, good lack! 

New friends, new mates, — regrets are quickly lost, 

Save where some cherished name hath left its — debts uncrossed, 


Oh! ’tis a teeming volume. Pause again; 

Another moral gapes upon the sight: 

This roofless tomb, where wind and sun and rain 
Beat on these shapeless bones, disjointed, white, 
Bleached by the heat of day and dews of night. 

A lizard nestles in yon grinning shell, 

Sports in those sockets, once twin-orbs of light. 

Ye dead, ye dead! more humbling truths ye tell 

In one brief hour than in a thousand sermons dwell. 


I am among ye; and I feel a stern 

And bitter joy in rending from the grave 

Its vanity of monument and urn. 

Here lies a Croesus: yonder rests his slave. 

The sculptured marble, rich man, looks most brave, 

Yet thou art slimy rottenness beneath ; 

And yon poor wretch, o’er whom the rank weeds wave, 
Not sooner will breed worms. Life breeds in death, 
Alike ’neath bannered aisles, or bleak and barren heath. 


Gaunt, ghastly king, I say I feel a pride 

In taking from thy form each vain disguise ; 
With daring hand I fling thy portals wide, 
And meet thy terrors with unflinching eyes. 
Where darts the spirit when the body dies 

I reck not; but its state, whate’er that be, — 
Its future life, — is the last hope that ties 

A cord to guide my path: break that for me, 
I'd barter with a snail my hours of misery. 


Life? Life is nought, the world a rayless cell, 
Whose reptile tenants round its confines throng, 
Crawl, sting, and die; and sage fools say ’tis well. 
What is that mind which lifts up man among 

Less cunning brutes? The power to combat wrong 
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And practise it. His truth? To fawn and lie, 

And rail at tyrants, till himself grows strong. 

His faith? Believe, or you forever die; 

Spreading a hell o’er earth to build a heaven on high. 


His grandeur, glory — what? A tinselled robe 

That guardeth not its wearer from a chill. 

His strength, which binds the seas, and cleaves the globe, 
Yields to the gripe of a chirurgeon’s pill. 

He conquers worlds, at last a hole to fill; 

And idler fools agree to call him great. 

From Troy to Waterloo, the story still 

Teems but with folly — pride would call it fate; 

And each new age hath dawned new follies to create. 


What boots it that some spirits have arisen 

Within the circle of six thousand years, 

Strange passing lights within this moral prison, 

One ray to cheer an age of crime and tears? 

The same vain, abject creature still appears: 
Enthusiasts hail the godlike reign of mind; 

And freedom o’er a world her banner rears, 

Yea, sophists mouth new creeds fresh slaves to bind; 
And faction’s buzzards drive the éagle down the wind. 
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BY C. C. SMITH. 


Tue life of Mary Somerville is one 
of the most remarkable in biographi- 
cal literature. Here was a woman 
who had such an intense thirst for 
knowledge, and such a special apti- 
tude for the study of the higher mathe- 
matics, that she was able to overcome 
all the obstacles by which she was 


1 Personal Recollections, from Early Life 


to Old Age, of Mary Somerville. With 
Selections from her Correspondence. By 
her Daughter, Martha Somerville. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1874. 


surrounded in a community where 
learned women were looked on with 
aversion, where she had few advan- 
tages of early educatjon, and where all 
the home-influences were set against 
self-culture; and to secure for herself 
a foremost position among men of 
science, at a time when science was 
making more rapid progress than 
almost ever before. She was born at 
Jedburgh, in Scotland, on the 26th of 
December, 1780; and died, in the full 
possession of her mental faculties, at 
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Naples, on the 29th of November, 1872. 
Her father, Admiral Sir William Fair- 
fax, a distinguished officer in the 
British navy, served on the coast of 
North America during our war of 
independence, and afterward played 
a conspicuous and honorable part at 
the battle of Camperdown. From 
him she appears to have inherited 
little beside persistent energy, and 
coolness and intrepidity in time of 
danger. Her mother’s sister had 
married the Rev. Dr. Thomas Somer- 
ville, a man of some reputation in his 
own time as minister of Jedburgh, and 
author of two Histories of William 
and Mary, and of Queen Anne, but 
now best known as the author of a 
very entertaining autobiography pub- 
lished eleven or twelve years ago. 
From her mother—a true Scotch wo- 
man, who “seldom read any thing but 
the Bible, sermons, and the news- 
paper” — she doubtless inherited that 
hard Scotch intellect which enabled 
her to grapple with the most difficult 
problems; and it was in the house of 
Dr. Somerville, afterward her father- 
in-law, that she was born. 

Her school-life seems to have been 
confined to a single year’s residence, 
while she was between ten and eleven, 
at a boarding-school at Musselburgh, 
where she was utterly wretched, and 
where the chief thing she had to do 
“was to learn by heart a page of 
Johnson’s Dictionary ; not only to spell 
the words, give their parts of speech 
and meaning, but, as an exercise of 
memory, to remember their order of 
succession.” After leaving school, 
she relapsed into a half-savage state, 
though she had a strong taste for 
reading, and spent every spare mo- 
ment over a copy of Shakspeare, — 
@ misuse of time which greatly exer- 
cised one of her mother’s maiden sis- 
ters. “I wonder you let Mary waste 
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her time in reading,” indignantly 
exclaimed the sharp-tongued old lady, 
with a broad Scotch accent. “Shes 
never sews more than if she were 
a man.” And so Mary was sent to 
the village school to learn plain sew- 
ing. A few years afterward, when 
her father returned from a voyage, and 
found that she had been reading Eu- 
clid, his exclamation was scarcely more 
sympatlietic. “Peg,” he said to his 
wife, “ we must put a stop to this, or 
we shall have Mary in a strait-jacket 
one of these days. There was——, who 
went raving mad about the longitude.” 
But her insatiable love of study 
was superior to every adverse circum- 
stance. Having accidentally seen at 
the end of a monthly magazine what 
she at first thought was simply an 
arithmetical question, but which she 
found, on turning the page, contained 
strange-looking lines with the let- 
ters x and y freely interspersed, her 
curiosity was excited to know what 
this thing was. “ Oh!” said the young 
lady of whom she eagerly inquired, 
“it is a kind of arithmetic; they call 
it algebra: but I can tell you nothing 
about it.” She at once set about find- 
ing out what algebra and geometry 
really mean, and teased her brother’s 
tutor into buying for her, the next 
time he went to Edinburgh, Euclid and 
an elementary treatise on algebra then 
in use in the Scottish schools. With 
these new treasures she sat up long 
into the night, studying algebra, —a 
study which presented far greater at- 
tractions to her than poetry or fic- 
tion. “It is no wonder that the stock 
of candles is soon exhausted,” was 
the servants’ reply, when complaint 
was made of their extravagance; 
“for Miss Mary sits up reading till a 
very late hour.” Accordingly the order 
was given to take away her candle as 
soon as she was in bed. But, where 
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there is a will, there is a way; and, if 
the course of her love did not run 
smoothly, it nevertheless ran with a 
steady and irresistible force. What 
. she could no longer do at night she 
could do in the morning; and she 
records in her autobiography, “I rose 
at daybreak; and, after dressing, I 
wrapped myself in a blanket from my 
bed on account of the excessive cold, 
— having no fire at that hour, — and 
read algebra or the classics till break- 
fast time.” 

It needed not her own declaration, 
late in life, that the natural bent of 
her mind was toward mathematics, to 
satisfy any reader of her works that 
her great intellectual strength lay in 
that direction. All through life, one 
of her chief delights was in solving 
the most difficult problems in the 
higher mathematics. In her ninety- 


second year she could write, “My 
memory of ordinary events, and 
especially of the names of people, is 


failing, but not for mathematical and 
scientific subjects. I am still able to 
read books on the higher algebra for 
four or five hours in the morning, and 
even to solve the problems. Some- 
times I find them difficult: but my old 
obstinacy remains; for, if I do not 
succeed to-day, I attack them again 
on the morrow.” Her early interest 
in the pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties was not, however, confined to 
a single branch. As a mere child, 
she had noticed the impression of 
leaves on the sandstone. Her mother 
had permitted the village school-mas- 
ter to teach her the use of the globes; 
and she had spent many hours at 
night studying the stars. Her uncle 
Somerville, who was the only person 
who took’any interest in her education, 
had taught her a little Latin while she 
was on a visit at his house, where, she 
afterward wrote, she passed some of 
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the happiest months in her life. As 
she grew older, she learned to paint, 
leaving behind her the reputation of 
a very clever pupil, though she never 
had any instruction in drawing; and 
almost to the close of her life she con- 
tinued to paint from nature, finding 
in the use of her brushes that change 
of occupation which doubtless contrib- 
uted not a little to keep her mind 
fresh and vigorous. So, too, she learned 
to play on the piano, the prejudice 
against female education not applying 
to those branches which were regard- 
ed merely as accomplishments; and 
she was even sent to a pastry-cook to 
learn the art of cookery. Thus in 
various ways, but mainly by her own 
unaided efforts, she obtained the 
elements of a tolerably broad educa- 
tion, on which she was afterward able 
to build according to her own incli- 
nation. 

In 1804 she married her cousin 
Samuel Greig, Russian consul for 
Great Britain, and went to London to 
reside. Three years afterward her 
husband died, leaving her in poor 
health and with the care of two small 
children; and she then returned to 
Scotland. Of this first marriage we 
learn little from Mrs. Somerville’s 
autobiography, but we gather the im- 
pression that it was not a happy one; 
and it is certain that there is no foun- 
dation for the statement in many of 
the previously-published accounts of 
her life, that she owed her initiation 
into mathematics and general science 
to her marriage with this gentleman. 
Her own language is so explicit, that 
it would seem to have been framed 
expressly for the denial of this state- 
ment. “Although my husband did 
not prevent me from studying,” she 
writes, “I met with no sympathy 
whatever from him, as he had a very 
low opinion of the capacity of my sex, 
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and had neither knowledge of nor 
interest in science of any kind.” But 
it was no small compensation for this 
lack of sympathy that she had the 
whole of the day to herself, could con- 
tinue her mathematical and other pur- 
suits without hinderance, and could 
also learn French well enough to be 
able to converse. 

Meanwhile she had studied plane 
and spherical trigonometry, conic 
sections, and Ferguson’s astronomy ; 
and, about the time of her return to 
her father’s house, she undertook to 
read Newton’s “Principia.” At first 
she found it a difficult task; but on 
taking up the subject again, some time 
afterward, she succeeded in overcom- 
ing the difficulties which had at first 
appalled her, and wrote numerous 
notes and observations on the work. 
Shortly afterward she made the ac- 
quaintance of the editor of a mathe- 
matical journal to which she had sent 
solutions of several problems, — one 
of them a prize problem, for which 
she received a silver medal; and 
under his direction she purchased a 
considerable number of scientific 
works in French and Latin, for the 
purpose of going through a regular 
course of mathematical and astronom- 
ical science, extending even into 
the higher branches. She was now 
above thirty years old, with abundant 
means; and, though she was consid- 
ered eccentric and foolish by some of 
her kindred, she cared little for their 
criticism. With characteristic energy 
she persevered in the studies which she 
loved so well, until her marriage to 
her cousin, William Somerville, in 
1812, changed for a time the ordi- 
nary course of her life. 

This marriage proved one of un- 
mixed happiness. Dr. Somerville 
was proud of his wife, and willingly 
lent his aid to all her studies. What 
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he might have done if he had pur- 
sued an independent course of study, 
or had devoted himself exclusively to 
his profession, it is impossible to say; 
but his own fame was certainly en- 
tirely overshadowed by that of his 
wife. At the time the marriage was 
not regarded with much favor by all 
his family; “for, as soon as our en- 
gagement was known,” says Mrs. 
Somerville, “I received a most imper- 
tinent letter from one of his sisters, 
who was unmarried, and younger than 
I, saying she ‘hoped I would give up 
my foolish manner of life and studies, 
and make a respectable and useful 
wife to her brother.” And she adds 
with charming frankness, that she 
was very indignant, and that Dr. 
Somerville was still more so. “None 
of the family dared to interfere again. 
I lived at peace with her; but there 
was a coldness and reserve between 
us ever after.” 

After her marriage Mrs. Somerville 
spent a good deal of time on the Con- 
tinent, mainly on account of the 
health of her husband, who, during 
the latter part of his life, was unable 
to reside in England. Here she was 
thrown into the best society; and her 
steadily increasing reputation won for 
her a welcome from the most distin- 
guished men of science. On one oc- 
casion, however, she met with a 
perfectly characteristic but not very 
flattering reception. At Florence 
she was presented to the Countess of 
Albany, widow of the Young Pre- 
tender, — the Prince Charles of Flora 
McDonald. “I did not like her,” 
says Mrs. Somerville, “and never 
went again. Her manner was proud 
and insolent.” It was certainly not 
gratifying to be told, “So you don’t 
speak Italian: you must have had a 
very bad education; for Miss Clephane 
Maclane there speaks both French 





and Italian perfectly.” And with 
this gratuitous information the coun- 
tess turned her back on the woman 
of science. Very different is the ac- 
count which she gives of a subsequent 
visit to the Rhine in company with 
Sir James Mackintosh. To the in- 
tellectual greatness of this remarka- 
ble man, who left such inadequate 
memorials of himself, she bears cor- 
dial testimony. No one, indeed, can 
read his fragmentary writings, or 
weigh well the concurrent judgments 
of all who knew him, without feeling 
that he was one of the greatest men 
of his age, and without a profound 
regret that he left so little behind 
him for the delight and instruction of 
those who could not listen to his con- 
versation. On one occasion, while 
they were at Brussels, they went into 
the public garden, and, sitting down, 
amused themselves by looking at the 
people as they passed. Sir James 
was always a fine talker; and that 
evening his conversation was so bril- 
liant, that Mrs. Somerville and her 
husband quite forgot the time, and, on 
looking around, were surprised to find 
that the crowd had entirely disap- 
peared, and that the garden was de- 
serted. Starting to return to their 
hotel, they were stopped by the iron- 
barred gate, which had been closed for 
the night. “Sir James and Somer- 
ville begged some of those that were 
passing to call the keeper of the park 
to let us out; but they said it was 
impossible; that we must wait till 
morning. A crowd assembled, laugh- 
ing and mocking, till at last we got 
out through the house of one of the 
keepers of the park.” 

It was not until 1831, when she 
was a little more than fifty years of 
age, that Mrs. Somerville published 
her first book, “The Mechanism of 
the . Heavens,” although she had 
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for several years enjoyed a widely- 
extended reputation as a woman of 
rare scientific attainments. So early 
as March, 1827, she was applied to by 
Lord Brougham, in behalf of the 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowl- 
edge, to prepare a popular account of 
the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace, 
setting forth the plan of the work, the 
truths which it unfolded or placed in . 
their true order and relations, and the 
mathematical calculations by which 
its various conclusions were reached. 
“In England” he wrote, “there are 
not now twenty people who know this 
great work, except by name, and not 
a hundred who know it even by 
name.” After a little hesitation, and 
a personal interview with the writer, 
she determined to undertake the task, 
and at once set about it. Of her mode 
of life while engaged on this work, we 
have a brief glimpse in the following 
statement of her daughter: “ When 
my sister and I were small children, 
although busily engaged in writing 
for the press, she used to teach us for 
three hours every morning, besides 
managing her house carefully, reading 
the newspapers (for she always was a 
keen, and, [ must add, a liberal politi- 
cian), and the most important new 
books on all subjects, grave and gay. 
In addition to all this, she freely 
visited and received her friends.” 

On the completion of the work, it 
was submitted in manuscript to Lord 
Brougham, and afterward to Sir John 
Herschel; and, by their advice, she 
decided to issue it as an independent 
publication. The edition was limited 
to seven hundred and fifty copies; 
and “as the preface,” to use her own 
words, “was the only part of the work 
that was intelligible to the general 
reader,” some copies were printed 
separately. It is certain, indeed, that 
the book did not altogether fulfil the 
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purpose for which it was designed ; 


but Mrs. Somerville’s task was exe- 
cuted with very great ability; and, if 
she did not succeed in making La- 
place intelligible to the general read- 
er, she at least showed that she thor- 
oughly understood him herself. The 
book was received with much favor by 
men of science, and was at once intro- 
duced into the course of studies at the 
University of Cambridge, England; 
and an American reprint of the pre- 
liminary dissertation was issued so 
early as 1832. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
book, Mrs. Somerville almost immedi- 
ately began the preparation of a work 
on “The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences”; which was published in 
1831. In this work it was her pur- 
pose to select from the whole circle of 
' the sciences some of the most striking 
illustrations of their immediate con- 
nection with one another, and to show 
how the operation of the same gen- 
eral laws may be traced in them all. 
These illustrations were chosen with 
excellent judgment; the style was 
clear and elegant; and the writer 
everywhere evinced a complete mas- 
tery of her subject. The volume was 
received with the favor which it well 
deserved, passing through nine edi- 
tions in England, beside being re- 
printed in the United States, and 
translated into French. 

Fourteen years after the publica- 
tion of this work, Mrs. Somerville is- 
sued another book of scarcely inferior 
reputation, and, to many readers, of 
even-greater interest, — her “ Physical 
Geography.” This was the fruit of 
much study and research; but, just 
as she was preparing to print, Hum- 
boldt began the publication of his 
“Cosmos.” Her first impulse was to 
throw her own manuscript into the 
fire; and it was doubtless only the 
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good sense of her husband which pre- 
vented her from doing so foolish a 
thing. “Don’t be rash,” said he: 
“consult some of our friends, — Her- 
schel, for instance.” So the manu- 
script was sent to Sir John Herschel, 
who unhesitatingly advised its publica- 
tion ; and it was shortly afterward given 
to the world, and was everywhere wel- 
comed as an important contribution 
to a very attractive department of 
knowledge. The year after the pub- 
lication of this work, Mrs. Somerville, 
on the recommendation of Sir Robert 
Peel, was granted a pension on the 
civil list of two hundred pounds a 
year, which was subsequently in- 
creased to three hundred pofnds, on 
the recommendation of Lord John 
Russell. Her services to science were 
likewise recognized by her election as 
an honorary member of a very large 
number of scientific associations in 
different parts of the world. 

Mrs. Somerville’s last work was is- 
sued in 1869, when she was in her 
eighty-ninth year,—a treatise on 
“Molecular and Microscopic Science,” 
in two volumes. It lay, however, out- 
side of the range of her peculiar pow- 
ers, and did not add to her reputation, 
though it showed no signs of intel- 
lectual decrepitude. She was herself 
conscious of her want of success. 
“Tn writing this book,” she said after- 
ward, “I made a great mistake, and 
repent it- Mathematics are the natu- 
ral bent of my mind. If I had de- 
voted myself exclusively to that 
study, I might, probably, have writ- 
ten something useful, as a new era 
had begun in that science.” 

Down to the last day of her life, 
she kept up her interest in scien- 
tific questions, and in every thing 
which was passing around her. She 
regretted that she was not likely to 
live long enough to hear the results 
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of the American and Continental 
voyages to the arctic regions; and 
she took a special interest in every ef- 
fort for the elevation of her own sex. 
“T regret,” she wrote in her ninety- 
second year, “that I shall not live to 
know the result of the expedition to 
determine the currents of the ocean, 
the distance of the earth from the 
sun, determined by the transits of 
Venus, and the source of the most 
renowned of rivers, the discovery of 
which will immortalize the name of 
Dr. Livingstone; but I regret most 
of all that I shall not see the sup- 
pression of the most atrocious system 
of slavery that ever disgraced humani- 
‘ty, that made known by Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and by Mr. Stanley; and 
which Sir Bartle Frere has gone to 
suppress by order of the British Gov- 
ernment.” 

In these remarks, we have dwelt on 
the life of Mrs. Somerville, rather 


than on her writings ;.for no one can 
read her autobiography, from which 
we have drawn so liberally, without 
feeling that the woman was far 


greater than her works. A single 
word should be added in regard to 
her religious opinions. She was born 
and brought up under the «sternest 
influences of Scotch Presbyterianism ; 
but she gradually freed her mind 
from early prejudices, and adopted a 
more liberal system. She never, how- 
ever, lapsed into any form of materi- 
alism; never lost her faith in God, in 
immortality, and the fundamental 


truths common to all the Christian 
sects. Almost the last words which 
she wrote contain a confession of 
faith. “The Blue Peter,” she wrote, 
adopting a simile from her father’s 
profession, “has long been flying at 
my foremast; and, now that I am in 
my ninety-second year, I must soon 
expect the signal for sailing. It is a 
solemn voyage; but it does not disturb 
my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of 
my utter unworthiness, and profotnd- 
ly grateful for the innumerable bless- 
ings I have received, I trust in the 
infinite mercy of my Almighty Creat- 
or. I have every reason to be thank- 
ful that my intellect is still unim- 
paired; and, although my strength is 
weakness, my daughters support my 
tottering steps, and, by incessant care 
and help, make the infirmities of age 
so light to me, that I am perfectly 
happy.” 

The lessons of such a life lie upon 
the surface, and need no formal state- 
ment to enforce their teaching. 
Strength, not sweetness, was the pre- 
dominant element in her character; 
and energy and intellectual truthful- 
ness marked in equal degree whatever 
she did. Her writings have done 
their work, and a very important 
work it was; and they will be super- 
seded by later productions, as other 
books of the same class have been: 
but Mrs. Somerville will always hold 
an undisputed place as the most dis- 
tinguished woman of science in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
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BY H. A. BERTON. 


Ir was certainly a very odd part- 
nership. Deacons, scholars, men of 
the world, and rowdies, may be found 
in many climes; but it is not so easy 
to find a deacon, a scholar, a man of 
the world, and a rowdy, associated as 
business-partners: still harder is it 
to find such a quartette living peace- 
ably together in one small house, and 
eating their meals from the same ta- 
ble. Yet Deacon Purkiss, Professor 
Bagg, Major Wynde, and Joe Back- 
sey were the sole, joint, and equal 
owners of the Quickledge Claim, and 
resided together in a small hut as 
amicably — blessed be the amenities 
enforced by lucre!—as if they had 
been lifelong acquaintances. 

The deacon was a man of means; 
the professor was ay metallurgist; the 
major was an excellent manager and 
general business-man ; while Joe, who 
originally discovered the “indications” 
at Quickledge, and disclosed them to 
his partners, received one-fourth of 
the profits of the concern for services 
already rendered. 

The deacon was extremely reli- 
gious, as rightly became a deacon; 
the professor was a church-member 
in good standing; the major was a 
man of high moral tone; but Joe 
was neither moral, religious, nor a 
church-member. He was good-na- 
tured, generous, honorable, brave, 
healthy, and handsome; but his ideas 
of propriety were utterly at variance 
with those possessed by his partners. 
He agreed perfectly with them on 
general principles; but his ideas of 
the application of said principles were 
lamentable in the extreme. He de- 


spised an indolent man as heartily as 
did either the deacon, the major, or 
the professor; but Joe thought that . 
poker-playing for forty hours on a 
stretch was industry of the most» ad- 
mirable sort. Joe considered theft 
an abominable vice; but to help him- 
self to a horse which some other 
rowdy had stolen somewhere was a 
perfectly legitimate operation. He 
agreed with the deacon, that murder 
was a most horrible crime; but the 
earnestness of his deprecation was 
rather modified by his maintaining 
that to shoot a man for cheating at 
cards was not only an excusable act, 
but a very necessary one. 

Once a month the accounts of the 
Quickledge Claim were settled, and a 
division of profits was made. Three 
of the partners deposited their gains 
in the Spurtip National Bank; but 
Joe’s were always carried to Sorrel’s 
“Pride of Spurtip” saloon, where 
they disappeared under the influences 
of cards and bottles. During the 
progress of this funding operation, 
which usually consumed from three 
days to a week, Joe’s place at the ta- 
ble remained unfilled; and the dea- 
con’s pious ears were untortured by 
Joe’s good-natured misapplication of 
scriptural language: but, when his 
money was gone, Joe would return, 
and lead such an exemplary life, that 
the deacon could almost believe that 
Joe had met with a change. But, 
after several repetitions of Joe’s pecu- 
liar method of spending the month, 
the deacon determined that a genuine 
change of heart was what Joe needed. 

The deacon spoke to the professor 
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about it; and the professor ‘agreed 
with him. The deacon spoke to the 
major; and the major thought that 
reformation would work wonders in 
Joe. Then the.deacon and the pro- 
fessor and the major discussed - the 
matter together over their corned 
,beef and beans; and immediately 
there was discernible the first cool- 
ness that had ever existed between 
the owners of the Quickledge Claim. 
Why men need display their worst 
passions in defence of their purest 
ideals is impossible to explain. Cer- 
tain grave authorities have declared 
that it is due to the uninvited pres- 


ence of the Arch-Enemy of souls; while: 


there have been shrewd observers 
who maintained that an inherited 
essence, called “Old Adam,” is the real 
cause. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the three partners ended the 
discussién barely ii time to avoid bad 
feeling; and that each one understood 
that if Joe was to be turned from the 
error of his ways, it must be brought 
about by the understanding member 
himself, without any assistance from 
the other two. 

On the next morning, as Joe sat 
devouring pancakes and molasses long 
after his partners had finished their 
breakfasts, — Joe was always terribly 
hungry after his regular monthly 
spree,—the deacon laid his heavy 
hand on Joe’s shoulder, and solemnly 
asked, — 

“ Joseph, how do you ’xpect to es- 
cape ? ” 

Joe hastily closed his mouth, 
dropped his fork and the segments of 
cakes impaled thereon, and looked 
hastily about him. 

“Not from a mortal enemy, I don’t 
mean,” said the deacon. “I think so 
much of you, Joseph, that I'd knock 
such a one down in the name of the 
Lord, ’fore I said any thin’ ’bout it. 


I mean from the Devil, — the enemy 
of your soul.” =. 

“Oh!” said Joe, looking relieved, 
and resuming operations with knife 
and fork. 

“<The wicked shall be turned into 
hell,’ says the good Book, Joseph,” 
continued the deacon. 

“Reckon I’d see most of my old 
*quaintances ef J went thar,” remarked 
Joe quite cheerfully, as he poured the 
molasses on a fresh plate of cakes. 

“Their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched,” said the deacon. 

“That refer to the worm they use 
distillin’ whiskey, pardner ?” inquired 
Joe, pushing back his empty plate. 

The deacon groaned. 

“?Tain’t no use wastin’ yer powder 
an’ ball, pardner,” continued Joe in 
the best of temper; “ fur I don’t skeer 
wuth a gol durn.” And Joe put on 
his hat, and meandered down to the 
claim. 

“Joe,” said the professor, hastily 
washing his hands, “I want to speak 
with you a moment. Come up this 
way: it’s a little private. Ah— 
don’t you think it would be advisable, 
very desirable in fact, to change 
your mode of life somewhat?” 

“ Wall, I dunno,” replied Joe with 
great deliberation. “Think of movin’ 
nearer the claim ?” 

“Ah—TI don’t refer to material 
matters so much as to, ah —spiritual 
ones,” said the professor. “ All the 
promises, you know, are conditioned 
on walking in right paths, and main- 
taining a proper frame of mind.” 

“Look «here, perfessor,” said Joe, 
“is it religion yer a-drivin’ at?” 

“ Exactly,” exclaimed the professor, 
raising his glasses, and looking Joe 
full in the face. 

“Then it’s no go,” said Joe confi- 
dently. “The deacon’s been a-try- 
in’ it on.” 
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» “Indeed !” exclaimed the professor, 
hastily putting on a very reserved 


alr. 

“Yes,” said Joe. “ Put ina reg’lar 
twenty-keg blast; but it only fizzled. 
‘Reckon the rock’s purty tough, pro- 
fessor, an’ not much indications, no 
how.” And Joe laughed in his sleeve, 
and started to find the major, and beg 
@ cigar. 

The major gave Joe an excellent 
cigar, promised a larger monthly divi- 

' dend than the claim had ever declared 
before, and told Joe a first-rate story. 
Then, when he had got Joe into an 
excellent humor, he commenced mov- 
ing skilfully on Joe’s outworks. 

“Got much laid up, Joe?” inquired 
the major with bland hypocrisy. 

“Nary!” replied Joe with empha- 
sis, and then a loud laugh at the utter 
absurdity of such an idea. 

“Time you commenced, old fellow,” 
said the major. “ You can be well off 
in a few months, if the claim keeps 
doing as well as now.” 

“No good of me savin’ money,” 
replied Joe, with an oath as generous 
as it was unnecessary. “Somebody’d 
steal it.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the major. 
“You'll want a wife, and a house to 
live in, one of these days; and then 
you'll find money very handy, no 
matter how much you have.” 

“ House an’ wife!” ejaculated Joe. 
“Thunder an’ pickaxes, major. No 
woman ’ud hev sech a galoot ez me.” 

“Plenty of them would, quick 
enough,” reflied the major. “You're 
young and good-looking and good-na- 
tured, and have plenty of good sense. 
All you need to do is to stop drinking, 
gambling, fighting, swearing ” — 

“Major,” interrupted Joe, blowing 
smoke from both corners of his mouth 
until his face was effectually clouded, 
“that’s the identical game that two 
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other chaps hes ben a-playin’ on me 
this mornin’.” 

“Not the deacon and the profes- 
sor?” queried the major quickly, and 
hiding his lips entirely away under 
his mustache. 

“Jus’ so,” replied Joe. “One of 

’em piled on the brimstone; an’ t’other 
tried sugar. But ’tain’t no go, major. 
Fact is, I’ve thought a heap about 
it; an’ I’ve made up my mind thet 
what ther’s so much fightin’ about is 
too much, by a long shot, fur me to 
git through my head. Take some- 
thin’? Oh! yer don’t drink on duty, 
do yer? well I do, yer know;” saying 
which, Joe sauntered off to Sorrel’s 
saloon, and waited patiently about 
until he could fall in with some one 
whose conversation should run in a 
different strain from that he had heard 
during the morning. 
- At the dinner-table that day, the 
partners did not exhibit their usual 
cordiality. Joe, to be sure, ate with 
a good appetite, and told a good thing 
or two he had heard at the saloon; 
but his three partners regarded each 
other somewhat after the manner of 
three well-bred dogs having designs 
on the same bone. The deacon and 
the professor felt aggrieved; and the 
major seemed considerably annoyed: 
but all were too good-mannered to 
show any rudeness. Joe finished his 
meal, and departed in search of more 
cheerful company. As he departed, 
the deacon uttered a long sigh, and 
exclaimed, — 

“Qh the depravity of the human 
heart !” 

“ Ah, I think,” said the professor, 
emptying his coffee-cup, “that it is 
perhaps well to remember that the 
human mind is more amenable to per- 
suasion than to force. Our friend is 
better tempered than most men; but 
he despises the sentiment of fear, 
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and is likely to be indignant when 
any one attempts to awaken it in 
him.” 

“The law was made for sinners,” 
replied the deacon, with a savage 
kick at the cook’s dog: “that’s what 
the apostle says; and its terrors ought 
to be talked to ’em till they’re awak- 
ened to a sense of their danger, and 
flee from the wrath to come.” 

“Suppose we approach the matter 
in @ common-sense manner,” sug- 
gested the major. “If we are all 
three going to attack Joe at once, or- 
dinary prudence dictates that we act 
unitedly. Remember those two Mex- 
jeans we had, who fought about a 
mule that some scamp stole while 
they squabbled ? ” 

The deacon was as reasonable as 
men generally; but when he heard 
the human soul compared, even dis- 
tantly, with a Mexican’s mule, he 
indulged in what would have been 
called a decided sniff had the deacon 
been a lady. But neither insulting 
comparisons, nor heterodox looseness 
as to means of grace, were sufficient 
to make the deacon swerve from his 
clearly-comprehended duty : so he ex- 
claimed in a very decided tone, — 

“Strait is the path, an’ narrer is the 
way; an’ nobody ain’t got the right to 
make it any broader.” 

“T don’t want to make it so,” said 
the major rather testily; “ but isn’t it 
better to walk in any road than to 
wander carelessly about all the gate- 
ways of hell?” 

The deacon did not dare answer in 
the affirmative, yet had too much 
heart to say no: so he compromised, 
and remained silent. 

“T think,” said the professor, lur- 
ing a troublesome fly under a tumbler 
by means of a fragment of stewed 
dried-apple, and then quickly drop- 
ping the tumbler, “that the persua- 
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sive method would be — ah — by far 
the best. Show him the delights of 
virtue, and how great they are in 
comparison with his sinful pleasures, 
and then call his attention to the 
many precious promises that are con- 
tained in the good Book” — 

“ And some of those which aren’t 
in it, but which God has written just 
as plainly,” interrupted the major. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t be — ah — too 
sure about that,” said the professor 
abstractedly, putting his hand before 
his eyes. 

“Nor I nuther,” said the deacon, 
closing his lips as tightly as if they 
were the doors to the safe which con- 
tained all the company’s refined 
metal, 

The major arose abruptly; and so 
did his partners. Instead of the three 
partners walking together to the 
claim, as was their usual custom, the 
professor became absorbed in a book; 
and the major consumed an unusual 
amount of time in lighting a cigar. 
After the deacon had been gone long 
enough to preclude the possibility of 
his being overtaken, the major started. 
The professor lingered over his book 
a few moments longer, when he also 
started, but was suddenly stopped by 
the German cook, who ran against 
him, exclaiming, — 

“Dat saloon, de ‘ Pride of Shpur- 
tip,’ is all afire ! ” 

The professor took a lively double- 
quick in the direction of the fire; for 
the saloon was very near the claim, 
and the works of the claim were of 
wood only. Fortunately, however, 
the wind was in a favorable direction : 
so the professor stopped and gazed at 
the conflagration with considerable 
satisfaction ; for, although the profess- 
or was a very quiet man, his opinion 
of the liquor-trade was very decided. 

As the saloon was of unpainted 
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boards, and unplastered, the flames 
made rapid progress; so that Jim 
Slipson, the proprietor, had barely 
time to save two or three armfuls of 
bottles. . With these he retired to the 
opposite side of the street, where the 
spectators stood; and he was mourn- 
fully contemplating the effect of ca- 
loric upon alcohol, when he suddenly 
started, and exclaimed, — 

“Good God! * Injin Mary’s in the 
loft over the saloon!” 

“ Who’s that ?” asked the deacon, 
who had joined the crowd. 

“ She’s — well, not exac’ly one of 
your kind, deac’n,” replied Jim. 
“She come las’ night with her young 
’un, an’ wanted to sleep thar till 
mornin’.” 

“Some poor, depraved creature, I 
spose,” sighed the deacon. 

“Well,” said Jim, prudently mass- 
ing on his front most of his outlying 
bottles, “I reckon Injins, in general, 
was off huntin’ when religion was 
give out, deac’n; an’ Mary ain’t no 
better’n the rest. But any body’s too 
good to be roasted, —leastways, in 
this world,” continued Jim Slipson, 
remembering the deacon’s ground- 
works of belief, and treating it with 
polite deference. 

“She don’t intend to risk it now, 
at any rate,” exclaimed the major as 
a dark figure dashed out of the flames, 
and, rolling on the ground to extin- 
guish its flaming clothing, disclosed 
the coppery, dull, heavy, impassive 
features of Indian Mary. 

“Hooray!” shouted the crowd. 
Mary had been seen very often at 
Spurtip; but never before had Spur- 
tip felt itself called upon to exhibit 
any respect for her. 

It was very evident that Mary had 
been asleep or drunk, or both; for she 
stood stupidly rubbing her eyes for 
several moments. 
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“Didn’t you say she brought a 
child with her?” asked the professor 
of Jim Slipson. 

“ Good God, yes!” exclaimed Jim, 
seizing Mary by the shoulder, ‘and 
shaking her violently. “Mary, 
Mary ! where’s the young ’un?” 

Mary stopped rubbing her eyes, and 
stared vacantly at Jim for a moment; 
then she uttered a piercing scream, 
and attempted to enter the burning 
building again. The intense heat, 
however, drove her back; and she 
stood in front of the crowd with a 
fierce, hopeless glare in her eyes, 
while every few seconds she uttered 
a horrible cry, half groan, half yell, 
which made even the most whiskey- 
hardened men shiver and turn pale. 

“A hundred dollars for whoever’ll 
get that baby!” shouted the major. 

Nobody stirred. There were plenty 
of impecunious men at Spurtip; but 
none seemed inclined to earn money 
in exactly this manner. 

“Two hundred!” cried the pro- 
fessor. 

“Three!” roared the deacon. 
“Tt’s a little heathen, an’ it runs a 
double resk.” 

“?Tain’t no use tryin’,” remarked 
Seventeener, ex-member of an eastern 
fire-department. “No feller cud live 
in that there fire more’n half a minit. 
He’d hey to breathe, an’ then ’twould 
be all up with him.” 

“That you a-yellin’ over yer loss, 
Jim?” pleasantly asked Joe Back- 
sey, edging into the crowd, and pat- 
ting the unfortunate bar-keeper on 
the back. 

“Tt’s Injin Mary: her baby’s in 
the loft. O Lord, just listen to the 
poor devil!” said Jim, as Mary ut- 
tered another ery. 

Joe picked up a bucket of water, 
and poured it over himself, and an 
instant later dashed into the flames, 
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and up the blazing ladder which led 
to the loft. Not a man spoke: it 
. seemed that no one breathed for a 
moment. The deacon closed his eyes ; 
- and his lips were seen to move rapid- 
ly; and many men, though unused to 
such exercise, followed the deacon’s 
example. 

Suddenly a mighty roar broke from 
the crowd as Joe Backsey, hatless, 
hairless, beardless, and almost black, 
emerged from the blazing building 
with a dirty bundle in his arms. He 
had nearly crossed the street, when 
suddenly he stopped, screamed, “Catch 
it!” threw the child, and dropped, 
face downward, on the ground. 

The deacon was by his side in an 
instant, shouting for water and oil, 
as he tenderly turned the insensible 
form over. 

“No go,” said Seventeener, giving 
Joe’s face a critical glance. “He’s 
breathed the fire: I know it by his 
lips an’ nose: he won’t never breathe 
nothin’ else.” 

“Joe, Joe!” cried the deacon, 
while big tears fell from his rugged 
face. “God hev mercy on yer 
soul ! ” 

From beneath the cruelly-singed 
eyebrows and lashes, Joe’s good-na- 
tured eyes opened; his cracked lips 
parted and smiled ; he tried to speak : 
but suddenly he gasped, shivered ; 
and then the deacon knew by the way 
Joe’s head hung over the kind old 
arm that supported it, that his part- 
ner had drawn his last dividend. 

For some moments the crowd stood 
in respectful silence; then Jim Slip- 
son invited the crowd to open his few 
remaining bottles, and drink deep to 
Joe’s good luck in the next world. 
A stretcher was then improvised; and 
Joe was carried to the office of the 
Quickledge Company. There was no 
formal lying-in-state; there was not 
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a single flower placed on the rude 
catafalque: but men of all degrees 
crowded to see what remained of the 
hero; and many of them when they 
went away showed the first indica- 
tions of soul that had ever been seen 
in their faces. wo 

The three partners sat down to sup- 
per, and gazed sadly at the empty 
chair. The major finally broke the 
silence. : 

“A Christian couldn’t have died 
more nobly,” said he. 

“Christian!” exclaimed the dea- 
con. “The publicans and harlots 
shall go into the kingdom ’fore you — 
an’ me! We only offered our money ; 
while he gave his life.” 

“Blessed be the promises,” said 
the professor. “ ‘Give, and it shall 
be given unto you.’ Joe gave his life: 
can we believe he will get any thing 
less in return?” 

“Ef burnt offrin’s ‘Il make an 
atonement now-a-days,” said the dea- 
con, “ he’s done his best; an’ nobody 
could do more.” 

The deacon took upon himself the 
mournful duty and pleasure of mak- 
ing a headboard for his deceased 
partner, and,of painting thereon a 
suitable inscription. For hours did 
the deacon rack his brain for a pas- 
sage of Scripture which would be ap- 
propriate ; and he finally painted on 
the headboard the verse, — 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

But while it was drying, and the 
deacon was absent for a few moments, 
some heterodox person strolled in, 
read the inscription, and, seizing the 
paint-brush, wrote, — 

“How ’bout a feller that saves 
Injin babies thet hain’t his friends?” 

And thus reads the inscription to 
this day. 
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* “Reavy! ’ave a care then! ah, 
would you, ye brute? Ready, wor’ are 
then!” Crack of keeper’s whip. 
Ready, a black-and-tan setter, stands 
looking unutterably dismal, and slob- 
bering after the “blue,” ‘or mountain 
hare, — now beginning to show signs 
of change to his white winter fur — 
which has just started before his 
nose. Charley steps on a tussock, 
catches one glance of the victim in 
the line of a peat-drain, keeps holding 
where he ought to be for a moment or 
two, and catches him neatly in the 
next angle. Bang! The quick, timid 
thing rolls over unconscious, struck 
by quick death and onrushing dark- 
ness invisible. May it be no worse 
with any of us as to duration and 
method of the change in question! 

Down to charge go Ready and 
Kiss, the black-and-tan beauties of 
the Lewis, pride of the old trapper, 
who may well be proud of them. 
Charles is reloaded in three seconds 
from his shot. Pause, hare picked 
up. “Hold up, good dogs; bother to 
stop for a hare.” 

“Fun to hear old Clegg’s English 
rate up here in Ross-shire,” says Dick 
Ripon, the Oxford divine, endimanché 
for six weeks’ sport by kind invitation 
of the mighty Hobbes, who makes 
grim answer, — : 

“Yes, Rip; but don’t talk, and 
spread a little... We haven’t shot this 
ground this year: grouse will lie 
this warm morning. I want to send 
off forty brace.” 

It was where the coast-road made 
& turn towards the sea, at the begin- 
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ning of their home-ground at Tom- 
bine, on Loch Tulla, a bay of the 
larger Loch Stoum, in West Ross- 
shire (those lochs are not exactly 
there; but their names are very good 
names, and will do). Looking sea- 
ward, the hills ‘of the north of Skye 
lay purple-gray with gray-golden 
lights, on a strange steel-blue mirror 
of sea, dead-still itself, with the magic 
calms of refraction in‘ distance here 
and there. The Isle of Mist wore its 
thin delicate shroud of fair-weather 
vapor, silver on the golden hills, 
visible for once in their brightest 
autumn colors, every crag and hollow 
on their sides defined in azure: the 
spaces of moor were glowing russet: 
the grassy slopes were pale rich 
masses of light: the glens lay mostly 
in deep and viewless blue under the 
long hill-shadows. Here and there 
was a reflection on the quiet sea; and 
far onward were spaces of calm and 
faint undulation, with the heave of 
the great Atlantic under all, keeping 
up its undertone of days that were, 
and days to be, against the mainland 
rocks below their feet. Green, clear, 
and unstained, in slumber not of 
peace, the heavy, unbroken tide 
wasted and sucked, and rolled sinu- 
ously along, searching every cranny 
and recess of the cliffs of pink gran- 
ite; and scornfully they let it come 
and go. The challenge of the north- , 
ern trumpets, and the endless onset 
of their white breakers, were nearly 
due: as it had been, so it would be. 
Meanwhile, it was a sunshiny morn- 
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green sea. were a pleasant contrast 
enough. In the further offing there 
was the line of the Long Island, far 
away to the butt of the Lewis, with 
many a jagged dike and seam and 
horn and beaked promontory, ending 
in that mightiest precipice of all, 
which is so specially impressive from 
the mainland, when you can see it, 
because of its abrupt perpendicular 
dive, at that great distance, from high 
mountain-level in a leap to the At- 
lantic. All round, and far away to 
where gray light of heaven met gray 
light of sea, “the Northern Ocean, in 
vast whirls, moaned round the melam- 
choly Hebrides,” in the restless faith 
and hope of overwhelming and de- 
vouring them at last; and gulls and 
terns, cormorants and _ guillemots, 
wailed, sailed, and clanged on the 
edge of the tide; and two great black 
whales were playing and spouting 
just outside the bay. And Charley 
and little Rip took note of every 
thing, while the former prepared to 
go off to take an upper hillside by 
himself, and the latter to follow their 
mighty host over the grouse sanctua- 
ry, —the favored beat by the sea.' 
They had a fair middle distance 
and foreground. This is a painter’s 
book, and a kind of painter wrote it 


1 These were Charley’s plans for a water-color, 
some day, or. the scene as he saw it that afternoon, 
during luncheon on the higher moors. He had 
time to make a little note in sepia, which we 
add: — 

** A long-shaped picture, rather narrow. Paper 
washed with yellow ochre and light red first; 
then blue sky, faint ultramarine and white, to 
edges of cumulus clouds, their shadows ultra- 
marine and rose-madder, little indigo; then all 
shaded parts of distant hills same, — deeper and 
bluer than cloud-shadows. Let dry, and gradate 
on lights of distance with rose and yellow ochre. 
‘Draw on all detail, —in the shadows with ultrama- 
rine; in the lights with carmine. Glaze rose and 
cadmium, or yellow only, till all falls together. Re- 
peat detail, and stipple where necessary. 

“ Middle distance is all sea. Gradate on cobalt 
and emerald-green; glaze yellow ochre over in 
lights; deepen darks with rose and ultramarine; 
patch indigo and Indian red to darken further, all 


for such kind of people; and it pleases 
him to have as many pictures in it as 
he can. Wherefore think of the sea- 
distance as all gray; that is, gold and 
purple veiled in gray mist and light, 
toning deeper into heavy purple and 
green ground-swell, white foam break- 
ing out here and there indolently; 
then pink granite meeting the white, 
and swart heather and blueberries 
clothing the granite with rolling 
swells of heather. There were, last, 
spurs of great mountains inland, en- 
closing sheltered lawns and larger or 
smaller “waters,” thrust north and 
south by the ribs of the hill in their 
westward course, and whispering or 
thundering to the sea, according to 
the state of the rain-gauge. In and 
out of these little glens, or bays, 
gnarled Scotch firs, and old birch, 
and stunted little oaks, grew, or, at 
all events, persisted in asserting their 
existence, and proclaiming their 
obedience to the usual laws of vege- 
tation. There the roe-deer lay warm 
all day; and the early cocks rested 
first in autumn; and the heron stood 
at ease on whichever leg he liked; 
and the ouzels cut in and out, black 
and white like hard-working curates ; 
and seal and otter harbored in the 
sea-caves, and the badgers among 


to edge of foreground. Nearer small island, pur- 
ple shadows, carmine and cobalt first, golden lights 
over them (yellow ochre or cadmium, rose, and a 
little white); then colored lights and shadows in 
subdued contrast, with faint purple-gray reflec- 
tion in green sea. ; 

“ Foreground. — Lights first, pink granite; 
then, to get rid of papery look, go over the whole, 
leaving lights on left, with warm gray shadows, — 
raw-sienna, light red, and indigo, yellower and 
lighter on the right. Dark parts decidedly 
stronger than darkest parts of sea. Leave forms 
of foreground rocks, —cobalt, light red, and a 
little yellow ochre. Draw forms close, and 
shadows with solid perspective of rocks to get 
distance. Two stags; near one rather exaggerated 
in light and shade, —light red and burnt umber, 
perhaps darkened with violet carmine. Study 
heather and stones carefully, — pink, green, and 
gray, but not too much varied.” 
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bowlders and oak-roots. They were 
blessed places, all short sweet grass 
and honeyed heather. And where the 
rough road crossed the upper end of 
one of them by a gray lichened bridge 
with a broken parapet, above a brown- 
and-white torrent, whirling like black 
oil in its last pool before a tormented 
course of rapids, and under a great 
flat-headed pine, whose roots held the 
granite in the grip of a vice for ten 
feet perpendicular to the water’s 
edge, the shooting-party divided till 
luncheon. Cawthorne went inland 
with Duncan and a gillie, Duncan 


‘eonsenting to awake from his usual 


dream of deer, and shoot grouse like 
ashentlemans: fair second-rate shots 
both. Hobbes, who was first rate, 
took Ripon with him, because he 
couldn’t shoot at all, but was safe, 
obedient, and good company. He 


was an excitable little man, who 
either missed clean, or killed dead. 


“T don’t much care which he does,” 
Hobbes used to say; “but one or 
other igs all right; only don’t let us 
have any mere cutting and wound- 
ing.” 

Nature had certainly supplied the 
Rev. Richard Ripon with an unusual 
amount of nervous vivacity; and a 
life of considerable variety — between 
short delight, heavy grief, travel, and 
scholar-work—had landed him, at 
forty, in a big town parish, where 
dirt, distress, distraction, ringers, 
singers, and clerk, charities, choir, 
and church-wardens, and mephitic 
old ladies, had pretty well drawn on 
the remnant of his heart and brains. 
The latter, he said, all went into 
sermons: the former had come to an 
end long ago; and now he had no 
more than Mephistophiles: his work 
and his digestion were all that was 
Jefthim. He was pretty well alone in 
the world. He wanted to live be- 
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tween High Church and Low Church, 
and had become a kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal Ishmael, except that men liked 
him for a certain quickness of sym- 
pathy, which made him a good lis- 
tener, and, perhaps, somewhat of a 
humbug. So it was, that many 
whom he much regarded. first left 
him, and then abused him by way of 
finding a reason. He sent a little 
money to the Rev. Damascenus Igni- 
ter; and so one section of his parish 
went off to the Rev. Allfire Hammer- 
antongs. He went and talked to the 
Rev. Allfire’s school about a trip to 
Mount Sinai; and the scandalous fact 
was duly notified to his High-Church 
friends by the Damascenus’s sisters 
and guilds and acolytes and preach- 
ing fathers. Finally, he went and 
preached his usual sort of sermon 
for Mr. Newbroom, who was sus- 
pected of intellectual scepticism. 
Newbroom’s adherents thought him 
conventionally orthodox: in fact, he 
was pronounced a Laodicean on all 
hands. It does no good to be over- 
independent, unless you show it by 
universal aggression. If you try to 
work with everybody, people think 
you are trying to court everybody. 
But as the Rev. Rip had a quick 
eye for character, and a tolerably 
sharp tongue on occasion, a sufficient 
income for his limited wants, and a 
pretty free hand,—why, they tole- 
rated him, as a rule, or abused him 
strictly behind his back; and he had 
read “The Arabian Nights” to far 
too good purpose ever to look round. 
Finding himself little regarded by 
anybody except his own poor and the 
boys in general (he was great at 
school-treats and prizes for swim- 
ming), the reverend by no means re- 
fused sport when he could get it. 
He rode a good horse, mostly in Pat 
Meadow: he never shot or hunted 
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south of Tweed, except now and then 
at a Yorkshire grouse-drive; and had 
no home-amusement except landscape- 
painting, of which he had a fair 
student’s knowledge. But salmon- 
fishing, or a day at the deer, he said, 
would have been his heart’s delight, 
if he had any heart or any delight. 
And so the great Hobbes, who was 
the kindest of men to every thing he 
considered a man, used to ask him to 
Tombine late in the season. Charles 
and he were near connections, and 
held together by a dead hand and 
dear. So the three were sufficiently 
merry men, and made the most of a 
golden October in the West High- 
lands. It was a pleasant time: 
Ripon said he knew how good it 
must be; for he caught himself ner- 
vously holding on to the hours, and 
wishing they would not go so fast. 
This day, at all events, the hours 
and the dogs were quite fast enough 


forhim. Grouse-shooting on rough 
moors, where birds lie scattered, is 
one of the hardest exercises that can 


be taken. The effort of sticking to 
wide-ranging fast setters, through 
deep heather, and up long slopes, is 
severe, to say the least; and the ex- 
citement of shooting tells on a 
stranger, though his condition and 
skill be ever so good. None of the 
party were ill pleased as they crossed 
the last ridge, or beallach, as the 
Gael have it, and saw the scattered 
trees and thin smoke which indicated 
that Tombine Lodge was within a 
mile or so, and that dinner was pre- 
paring at Tombine. 

“Down hill all the way now, and 
first-rate ground, not touched this 
year,” said the host. “Have a good 
sip of sherry, old man, and shoot 
your best now: kill dead, or let ’em 
go. It would be heart-breaking to 
have to follow up; and we can’t spare 


time to look for runners. Twenty- 
five brace, you said, Clegg? ” 

“That, and five hares, three teal, 
two couple snipe, two and a half black 
game, seven plover,” said the keeper. 

“Very well: let Ready and Kiss 
loose again then, and take up the 
young dogs.” 

A few more grouse were realized; 
then there was a pause till they 
reached a small tarn near’ home. 
Clegg looked blank when first one, 
and then the other, setter stopped as 
if they had been shot. “To ho!” 
low and steady. Hobbes gets round, 
heading the dogs, who are stiff and 
bristling, with starting eyes. Whirr- 
cock-cock-cock-cock! The two old 
birds and a well-grown young one 
rise and fall promptly. T’Master is 
as usual; and Rip holds straight this 
time. Whirr-r-r-r-r! five more close 
together. Rip’s first barrel slays 
two; his second goes, he has never 
ascertained where; the long one kills 
with his right, and is just too late for 
his left barrel. How many’s that? 
“Hold up, Kiss!” Kiss won’t move. 
“There’s anither, sir.” The ither 
gets up at Rip’s feet, who fires too 
soon, and misses clean, seeing the 
bird fall to Hobbes’s shot a second 
after. “Seek dead!” and the dogs 
bestir themselves. Seven birds down 
before they moved: pretty, to finish 
with. Of all fun, there is nothing 
like breech-loaders and an accommo- 
dating covey of grouse; and the 
picking-up afterwards has its charms 
for tired men and animals. 

But few more shots were fired be- 
fore they reached the long straggling 
woods, a sanctuary of roe-deer; and 
there they gave over shooting, with 
thirty-nine brace of grouse, and et 
ceteras. As they passed the ken- 
nels, they heard Charley’s voice and 
whistle, and ‘watched him and his 
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men skipping and splashing among 
the black and green channels of a 
peculiarly deep bog, which had ex- 


isted time out of mind close to the 


road and shooting-lodge, undrainable, 
and ill to pass. Charley presents 
himself, however, lodking browner 
and leaner than usual, in a jerkin of 
Fraser green, like bent-grass, with 
the small glass and compass he 
always affects, and a saw-backed 
skene-dhu attached to the same; all 
stained and “sore with travel,” — the 
sort of man who has trodden the 
hills, and felled the deer, ever since 
the bronze age, or thereabouts. He 
has got thirteen brace of grouse, and 
four of ptarmigan, sparing hares for 
a general beat at the end of all 
things. All are tired and hungry; 
and right little is said till dinner, and 
then still less for a considerable peri- 
od; that is to say, till loch oysters, 


hare-soup of extreme density, salmon- 
steaks, and a glass of chablis, with a 
circulating pewter, have performed 
their orbits; and a red-deer haunch 


takes their place. 
mess. None of them have touched 
beef or mutton for three weeks, except 
the Sunday steak, which is regularly 
forwarded from Inverness—as a 
matter of ritual. “And hereon” (as 
we believe it is written somewhere in 
the Morte d’Arthur, or other ancient 
chronicles) “the knights ate strong- 
ly by the space of an hour or there- 
about, until they well-nigh swooned,” 
but were revived by a snipe apiece, 
apple-pie, sherry, oat-cake, and butter, 
and the final pewter. Then there 
were two tumblers and a cigar each ; 
Rip was lectured about his shooting ; 
the dogs and their doings were ex- 
haustively discussed ; and they would 
all have been fast asleep in five min- 
utes more, if tea and the late letter- 
bag had not arrived. 


It is the hunter’s’ 
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“Your club’s at you, Charley. I 
see Lady Lattermath’s hand and seal,” 
said Ripon, who had soon disposed 
of his limited correspondence, — one 
letter from his curates; another, in 
large text, from Master Walter Ripon 
at school; and a bundle of proofs, 
which he put in his pocket “ for the 
next wet day, if the river wouldn’t 
fish.” 

“Well, it concerns you, rather. 
They want me to write them a paper 
on the Renaissance. Just the thing 
for you: they all believe in you to 
any extent.” 

“Might as well write a history of 
modern Europe: that’s what it 
means.” 

“ Haven’t you got any old lectures 
or talks about Holbein or Michael 
Angelo, or old reviews, or any thing 
of the sort?” 

“Well, I’ve got proofs of a lecture 
on the “Cinque Cento” up stairs: 
that means the same thing in common 
language, you know. There’s no 
reason they shouldn’t have it, except 
that ‘The Oracle of Crotona’ is sure 
to be down on it; and I suppose they 
won’t care for it after that.” 

“ None of us read ‘ The Oracle,’ that 
I know of: that’s the best cure I 
know, like Persian powder for flea- 
bites.” 

“Well,” said Hobbes, with a 
mighty yawn and stretch, “it seems 
I must go and stump Gorsehampton- 
shire on 3d November; and I shall 
want to be home a week before. Let’s 
all go south on the 28th at latest: 
Glasgow steamer calls then. We 
really ought to leave off salmon-fishing 
soon ; the stags will be getting too far 
on; the cocks won’t be here in time 
for us; besides, the weather can’t go 
on forever. Come home with me, 
either or both of you? You'll be of 
use if there’s much talking to do; and 
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there are some pheasants. It’s nice 
to have you.” 

“Thank you ever so, but there 
are my old women; and Charley has 
his young ones to lecture,” quoth Rip. 
“T think you had better not have men 
to speak who don’t belong to your 
county ; n’est-ce pas? I should like 
to write any thing for you, though.” 

“ Halloo, here’s the Susanette been 
breaking her heart because I abused 
her picture. How was I to know it 
was hers?” 

“You're always falling out with 
Miss Milton,” Hobbes observed. 
“Don’t you remember how angry 
. She was when you told her her apron- 
pockets made her look marsupial ? 
You'll be falling in love with each 
other next.” 

“ You think that likely; don’t you 
now? But I must write her some- 
thing pleasant, or, rather, write it to 
Flora. What’s to be done to-mor- 
row ?” 

“ Hark, there’s heavy rain! Fish 
the Blackwater, if it clears enough by 


the afternoon; try and drive Slioch’ 


Muick if it don’t a half-day, or off 
day anyhow. You'll have time to 
write.” 

“Well,-I had a club letter nearly 
ready; but I think I must write 
another to go before it, and address 
myself to a lot of their mistakes.” 

“ There’s Rip gone to sleep. Wake 
up, old man; have some soda-water ; 
and let’s all to bed.” Eaxewnt. 


Charley’s letter next day has al- 
ready been reported at Hawkstone: 
his earlier one was nearly to the fol- 
lowing purpose :— 

Letter 10th. 
' ToMBINE, Oct. 12. 
“My pear Fiora, — 

“There was an omission in my 

last letter about your learning practi- 
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cal perspective by drawing outlines 
of things on and through a square 
of glass, or, rather, I have thought of 
a new dodge with the said glass, 
When you have got it, wash one side 
of it over with strong, clear gum- 
water, and let it dry thoroughly. 
Then take a steel crowquill, or a 
mathematical pen, or any thing fine, 
and draw on the film of gum a 
scale of squares, quarter-inch size, — 
say a dozen each way, — numbering 
each square. Then, if you hold that 
up against any object, and have your 
paper squared in pencil, in half- 
inches, inches, or more, you will be 
able, first to alter the size of any 
thing you are drawing, and draw it 
again to scale in exact proportion. 
You cannot think how your eye will 
gain in accuracy by this means. And 
then, secondly, you will be able to 
practise portraits all this winter. 
You see, if you hold up your squared 
glass at your sitter, and get the cor- 
ner of his eye on one of the lines, 
you can determine all his distances 
at one view: it will show you, on 
your squared paper, where all the 
points and corners of his face are. 
It will be good practice for all the 
best of you. I find the following 
passage in Hamerton’s * Thoughts 
about Art.’ I always held that a 
certain knowledge of figure-drawing 
was necessary to every landscape- 
painter, and, indeed, to every draughts- 
man. I believe I got the notion 
from Armitage’s ‘Evidence’ to the 
Royal Academy Commission :’ if it 
did nothing else, it drew out a num- 
ber of good ideas. But this sort of 
dictum from one crack landscape- 
man, and through another, is of 
great importance to you, and to all 
the club. I will make you out a set 
of instructions for portrait as soon as 
I can; but Ripon’s Renaissance lec- 
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tare, or essay, must come next after 


this. The Wild Rook; as Hobbes 
calls him, was ready in a minute. 
What he does, he can generally do 
quickly. But thus says Hamer- 
ton: — 

“<The study of landscape is not a 
good initiation into the technical art 
of painting. Mr. Peter Graham, one 
of the most thoroughly-accomplished 
landscape-painters the world has ever 
seen, told me, that, in his opinion 
(and I am profoundly convinced of 
the truth and justice of the opinion), 
landscape does not afford good mate- 
rial for early study, on account of its 


extreme intricacy, and the difficulty | 


of determining the exact value of 
what you have done. He believes, 


and so do I, that the shortest road 
to. good landscape-painting is an in- 
direct road; and that he himself got 
his first initiation into the mysteries 
of landscape-effect through constant 


observation of the delicate play of 
light and shade in a gallery of statues. 
He earnestly recommends the prac- 
tice of portraiture as the best of pre- 
liminary training. It is a complete 
mistake to go to landscape, under 
the impression that it is easy. The 
naked figure, difficult as that also is, 
is a simple object in comparison with 
@ forest or a mountain. We ought 
to proceed, in study, from simplicity 
to intricacy ; and the great difficulty 
in landscape is to find any thing that 
is simple enough for early study.’ 
“This is, of course, particularly 
directed to those who really want to 
study in good earnest. And now, if 
you don’t mind, I think I must talk 
in this letter about very common 
things and operations in pencil or 
water-color. You know, as I told 
you, there is no such thing as amateur 
art; only skilful or unskilful, good or 
bad. And much of the work you 
23 
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send me is so far unskilful as not to 
be quite good. Things are brought 
nearly right at last; the desired effect 
is so far produced, that I know what 
the artist meant todo. The work gas 
intended to express an idea, and it 
does express that idea: many of you 
get so far as that. But the eye of 
a skilled critic (I suppose I’m that to 
a certain extent) demands to be 
pleased with the working as well as 
the work. Things are sent me which 
have been patched, -re-done, and 
worked out, sometimes well and con- 
scientiously ; and I give all credit to 
their authors for doing their best. 
But there are a few of the strongest 
among you who often do things 
quite right, without undoing or re- 
touch ; and that is the ideal state of 
things. And one or two have got so 
far that I can really rely upon them ; 
that is to say, I know their minds 
follow their brushes. I can see every 
touch; and all their touches mean 
something, or are part of a mea@ming. 
That is good painting: but very few 
of you ever keep it up through a 
large drawing; whereas, many of 
you want methodical certainty of 
operation, and nothing but practice 
will give it. Watch any good work- 
man in water-color. How the paints 
always mix and flow from his brush ! 
what clean lines and touches! he has 
so few accidents or messes; he seems 
to get the right pitch of shade, and 
the right hue of color, all at once. 
How fast he gets on, from never 
having to do a thing twice, and so 
on! All that strikes one in looking 
at anybody pushing on some part 
of his picture when he has studied it 
before, and knows all the ropes. This 
is what you really want, most of 
you, and what makes the difference 
between what we, or the papers, call 
‘ professional’ work, and ‘amateur’ 
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work, — that the professional is cer- 
tain, methodical, and, perhaps, rather 
cool and easy, about ail minor and 
preparatory operations; while the 
amateur is uncertain and excited. 
Nothing but practice will give you 
certainty; and I have written down 
certain practices for you all. 


EXERCISE I. 


“First, in chalk, or broad pencil. 
Get a board, —a black one, or white 
one, whichever you like. Put it on 
an easel, and draw a square on it 
with a piece of chalk or charcoal ; 
then draw a circle‘round the square. 
Draw from the shoulder, without 
resting your hand: never mind how 
difficult or impossible it seems. Do 
it on a large slate, if you like, or on 
the wall, or anyhow; only hold your 
charcoal as you would your umbrella, 
and use it freely from the shoulder. 
What you can’t do one day, you 
will@begin to do the next, and do 
well in aweek. (N.B.—It is easiest 
to draw a circle in two halves, upper 
and under, thus.) So all curves: 
whenever you can, draw them by 
pairs. Always do so in copying deco- 
rative patterns. 


ate 
A 


-“ Second, draw a square six inches 
in diameter on the wall, and shade it, 
from the shoulder, to a flat surface, 
by even, parallel lines only, so. 


“Then try it diagonizingly, that . 
way, and that way. 





_ You can do this for five minutes 
at a time, and it will soon give you 
such clearness, courage, and neatness 
of work in your drawing, as will 
cheer you all through it; you have 
drawn enough to know what it means 
to feel stronger at your work. The 
fact is, that nothing exercises the 
connecting nerves between eye and 
hand, whatever they are, so well as 
this practice from the shoulder. It 
is a step toward the real painter’s 
paradise on earth,—being able to 
do what you want. You may be 
sure that the terms ‘brilliancy of 
touch,’ ‘freshness,’ ‘abandon,’ and 
the rest of it, express real things. 
May’s study of eggs, now before me, 
has these qualities. It means that 
the performer saw with pleasure, as 
she did her work, that it was going 
right, doing well; and, so to speak, let 
her hand fly. Well, then her hand 
put on the right force of touch, and 
just squoze the right quantity of color 
out of the brush in the right place: 
I’m sure I can’t say how. Confidence 
quickness, precision, —all those words 
and things have something to do 
with it. 

“Well, ponder hereon, and rejoice 
therefore, and all that. But now, 
half of you do not know how to lay 
washes of color on in gradation. It 
is a mere matter of practice: nobody 
does it by nature. If anybody could, 
some of you might do it; for you have 
all enough feeling, which means wish 
to do it. You all think in your 
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hearts that you have so much more 
feeling and aspiration and passion 
than working-artists have. Of course 
youhave. Your art is play, or, at most, 
holiday work. Not that it is not real 
exertion while you are at it; but you 
don’t live by it, and its failure would 
only vex you, and not half starve you. 
You do it with all your heart, as chil- 
dren run and jump with all their 
hearts; but, if children were obliged 
to run and jump all day for their 
bread and butter, they would not be 
sohearty. You see it is a greater and 
more difficult thing to get enthusiasm 
into one’s life’s work than it is into 
one’s life’s recreation. Now as to 
gradating color. All the club, except 


Nos. 1-5 on enclosed list, ought to 
practise something of this kind with 
a good red sable, and not on rough 
paper, which I object to altogether. 


EXERCISE II. 


“Get a quarter-sheet of paper prop- 
erly stretched on a board or a good 
sketching-block (only with this latter 
you must use as little water as possi- 
ble, for fear of wetting the gum with, 
which the sheets are fastened one to 
another); moisten the surface with a 
flat brush and water; do not drench 
it, but wet the whole. Slope it, and 
let it dry till color will not run on 
any part of it. Meanwhile prepare a 
small saucer half full of a light tint 
of sepia. Have clean water by you, 
besides that which you have used, and 
two rather large brushes (I am always 
for red sables). Fill one of them 
nearly full, mixing your tint up to the 
last moment; and begin to lay it on 
across the paper at top, in light steady 
strokes, diagonally downwards from 
right to left, or any way you like ; only 
make them flow evenly into each 
other, so as to spread the tint without 
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lines or spots. (When you find awash 
of color dry in blotches or clouds, it is 
always either because your tint was 
unevenly mixed in the brush, so that 
there were more particles of sepia in 
one part of the brush than another, 
or because your brush was fuller in 
one place than another, and therefore 
laid more ‘particles on there: so do 
not fill your brush too full at first, 
and feed it again before it is empty. 
Never allow yourself to be careless in 
this, where you are laying on broad 
surfaces of color.) 

“ Well, when your first brushful is 
nearly gone, take the other brush with 
clean water, and drop two or three 
drops of it into the tint; then mix 
up all with the working-brush, and 
lay that on, carefully running it into 
what you have on already: the result 
will be gradation into a lighter tint. 
Go on that way all over the paper, 
dropping clean water into the tint 
with the clean brush, and always mix- 
ing up with the working-brush. You 
ought to get to the bottom of your 
paper with clean water in your work- 
ing-brush, and a perfect gradation 
from shade to light all over your 
paper. It will surprise you to see 
what a luminous effect the brown wash 
will give by mere gradation: it will 
be quite transparent, so that you can 
look into the paper. 

“Then try it with any sunset-blue 
tint, ——say cobalt and rose-madder, 
Go over your paper with it as above. 
Then let it get quite dry. Don’t hurry 
it at the fire, but let it dry of itself. 
Meanwhile mix up some yellow ochre 
and rose, or cadmium yellow, if you 
like. I think myself there’s more 
light in yellow ochre. When you 
have got the pale crimson or warm 
yellow you fancy, slope the paper the 
other way up, and go over it from the 
bottom the other way, over the blue. 
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The result ought to be a perfectly 
bright and flat sunset sky. 

“ Now you ought all to practise skies 
thus. As you get more skilful, try it 
this way: Lay on the cobalt and 
rose-madder for about an inch of your 
paper; then drop in the clean water 
as above, and also, with the point of 
the working-brush, take up a little 
more rose-madder; mix up, and lay 
on, thus substituting that hue in the 
brush for the cobalt. Do it again and 
again till your wash is pink instead 
of blue; then, if you have room, sub- 
stitute yellow in the brush for pink, 
in the same way; dipping the working- 
brush slightly in yellow ochre every 
time you drop in the clean water with 
the clean brush, and thoroughly mix- 
ing up each time. 

“ Of course I don’t want to limit you 
to sunset colors, or any colors in par- 
ticular. Here are some sky and cloud 
gradations. For clouds, you can al- 

‘ ways paint them on to your gradated 
sky, or take their lights out (always 
to planned form), with a firm short- 
haired brush. (N.B:— Have long- 
haired and pointed sables to lay on 
with, short ones to take off with.) 


FLAT SKIES FOR PRACTICE: FAIR 
WEATHER, GRAY ON HORIZON. 
PROCESSES. 


4. Flat wash of yellow ochre and 4 little 
brown maddef (or light red). Lay on 
evenly all over the paper. Let dry. 

b. Mix cobalt and white. Gradate as above, 
coming to clear water two-thirds down 
the paper. That will be your horizon. 
Let dry, and slope the other way. 

c. Rose-madder, cobalt, and a little white. 
Begin at horizon, and gradate rapidly, so 
as to go over the cobalt with a very 
light tint. Let dry. 

d. Then, if you want light fair-weather 
clouds, take out their forms with brush 
and clean water, and beware of taking 
off too much, or any thing except in a 
planned form. Never think of inventing 
clouds, whatever you do: they won’t 
stand it. 


e. Having got the bright sides of your 
clouds, put in their faint shadows with 
rose-madder and cobalt. Youcannot be 
too cautious in these two last opera- 
tions. The great difficulty, and it is con- 
siderable, is to take off and put on Little 
enough atatime. If you do either too 
much, your cirrus comes pushing for- 
ward out of heaven right in your eye. 


“You see we have already got out 
of flat practice-washes of color into 
forms ; and those sadly “difficult ones. 
I could not make and send you draw- 
ings of cloud-forms, without much time 
and labor, — more than I can afford 
at the price. But you can all of you 
try to draw, with pencil only, the 
forms of white cirri, sometimes. 
You won’t have much to show for it, 
for which I hope you will not care; 
but you will learn very much. If you 
want copies on paper, none are nearly 
so good as those at pp. 120, 122, 125, 
vol. v. of ‘Modern Painters.’ Study 
those cloud-chapters with all your 
hearts. (The club ought to have at 
least three strongly-bound copies of 
vols. iv. and v., and send them about 
for reference.) I must give you an- 
other sky, or beginning of a sky: the 
forms you must observe, and put in for 
yourselves; or find them in ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ or in Turner’s ‘ Liber Stu- 
diorum,’ where you can find any thing 
in landscape, if you look. 


STORMY TOWARDS EVENING. EXER- 
CISE Ifl. 


“From top of paper to half down 
it, mix, and gradate to nothing, light 
red, cobalt, a little indigo (or lamp- 
black). Let dry, and slope the other 
way. Begin again from about one- 
fourth down the paper as it lies re- 
versed. Now gradate over the gray 
to nothing with a little vermilion and 
yellow ochre: you will see how it 
will lighten and warm up the gray. 
Then put some rolling forms into the 
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clouds, with both the tints mixed to- 
gether, — faint, faint everywhere, but 
faintest towards the light: to know 
the forms, you must look for. them. 
After all, I don’t so much care about 
not sending you cloud-forms to copy. 
As sketchers, you are vowed to the 
duties of observation as well as imita- 
tion: indeed, you may be called an 
Observantine Sisterhood ; and it will 
do you all the good in the world to 
draw cirri or cumuli in pencil outline. 

“One more gradation exercise. Ri- 
pon was after deer on some very green 
hills the other day. He got a tolerable 
stag of eight points after a long stalk, 
and came home without a dry thread, 
of course, having been in that state 
from nine to nine, or thereabouts. 
The forester got a touch of rheuma- 
tic, and Rip lost his voice. When he 
got it again, he told me that he had 
been in some degree comforted, while 
lying on wet brackens, and being 
rained upon, by seeing the beautiful 
gradations of green hills looming 
through volumes of gray mist. He 
made me a nice note of the colors, — 
cobalt, light red, and indigo gradated 
to nothing first; then a wash of ver- 
milion and yellow ochre all over (drying 
between, of course), then upside down ; 
and emerald green and yellow ochre, 
gradated to nothing from the bottom 
of the paper, till it vanished in the 
gray mist. He put in a firm sort 
of purple-gray rock-foreground, with 
green; and it made every good sketch 
indeed. I hope he is not a bad par- 
son, that young man; but he would 
have made a good painter, and is cer- 
tainly some as a gillie. He has writ- 
ten what we consider a screamer, 
about the Renaissance, with new 
lights of course, and read it to Hobbes 
and me, after shooting. We.all went 
tosleep; Rip first, think. But in the 
morning I thought his paper worth 
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reading : it is for a lecture somewhere. 
But he has let me copy it for you, and 
I will send it in my next. 

“If you will do these exercises faith- 
fully, they will teach you the use of 
water-color, used thinly and in dis- 
tance; and, further, you will get a . 
notion from some of them what an 
advantage it gives a picture in breadth 
and impression, when there are only 
two or three colors in it, well varied in 
tint and tone. To give a notion of 


this, I add two very plain contrasts. 


EXERCISES V. AND VI. 


One is the gray as above (@obalt, light 
red, and a touch of indigo), slightly 
gradated, and left in faint streaks, with 
the faintest yellow ochre, and some 
light red gradated on at the bottom. 
That would make a nice beginning 
for a picture of rain over sands. I 
wish some of you would take up that 
subject, and see what you can do with 
the above colors. The other is the 
first stage of a sketch of frost-fog in 
the evening, with the tint of a sheet 
of ice below. Do it in this order: 
Gradate on the gray as usual; then 
invert, and do same with rose and 
cobalt gray at bottom, leaving «a 
space between very light; let dry; 
then begin at top with water, taking 
in a little rose and yellow; make it a 
telling pale crimson on the lightest 
part; and then gradate off to nothing 
at horizon. A few half-drawn figures, 
or a sleigh, or Some wild geese, with 
some white touches on the ice, would 
make this quite a picture. 

“T want to see if you can make these 
exercises of use. You need not have 
copies of them sent round, that I see, 
if you will take them one by one, read 
them deliberately, and get your colors 
and things all ready to your hand 
before you begin. The handiness of 
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water-color is a great temptation and 
difficulty in the long-run: one is al- 
ways being led into rash beginnings 
‘before one is ready, from their impa- 
tience to be at it, and because one can 
hit the right tint easily. Take all 
these skies seriatim, as soon as you 
have learnt to gradate with sepia: it 
will be, at least, first-rate practice for 
you all; not only because it will 
make you neat-handed, quick, and me- 
thodical with brushes and saucers, but 
because it will educate your eyes, and 
you will see 80 much more gradation 
in all hues. You all want more of 
that faculty; very few painters have 
ever had ehough of it. So be content, 
go to work with the mixed tints as I 
have written them, and you will see 
how they come out. 


“Then, as you gain exactness of 
hand, begin to draw clouds, cumuli, or 
those great heaped-up masses in par- 
ticular. Cobalt for sky round them, 
with, perhaps, a little emerald green, 
and white in it; Indian red and indigo 
for the shade. Be very careful about 
the forms; never mind their changing, 
which they do every minute. Make 
an outline, settle where the high 
lights shall be, and run. your palest 
shade over every thing else ; then you 
must first look at the sky again for 
forms to suit what you have got; for 
those will be gone forever. All that’s 
bright fades; but a cloud is never the 
same for ten seconds together. If 
you must have copies, ‘The Liber 
Studiorum’ is the book for you. 

“ Ever your cousin, C. C.” 





AN ABUSE OF TAX-EXEMPTION. 


BY J. P. 


Tue Constitutional Commission of 
New Jersey, in their.programme of 
proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution of the State, propose that all 
private property, “except burying- 
grounds and cemeteries held by stock 
companies, should be assessed for 


taxes. “The New-York Independ- 
ent” —whose articles exposing the 
injustice of ecclesiastical exemptions 
have been most creditable to ortho- 
dox journalism — prefers the constitu- 
tion of Missouri, where this exception 
is not to be found. It seems to me that 
legislation can be devised, whereby, 
without injustice, cemeteries may be 
exempted from taxation; and that 
there are considerations which make 
such an arrangement highly desirable. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
so long as cemeteries are conducted 
for profit by joint-stock companies, or 
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held as real-estate investments by 
ecclesiastical bodies, they should be 
assessed at full valuation. Let me 
illustrate an abuse that calls for the 
summary rebuke of American legis- 
lators. 

During the past autumn, “The 
New-York Evening Post” published 
an account of the shocking scenes 
which followed the sale of a portion of 
the cemetery attached to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The details are too 
revolting for quotation. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the remains of the 
dead were not removed until the 
ground was blown up with powder by 
the contractor in charge of the work. 
In explanation of this detestable 
business, the metropolitan journal 
offers these remarks: “Church cor- 
porations rarely take action for the 
protection of their dead until driven 
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to it by the Department of Public 
Works, or the approach of the con- 
tractors with their sappers and min- 
ers in advance. It is cheaper, per- 
haps, to blow up the graves with pow- 
der, and suffer the débris ke be carried 
off in the contractors’ carts, than to 
exhume them in a Christian manner.” 
And whence arises, it may be asked, 
this trade in church-yards with its 
“cheap” methods of disposing of 
their contents? Why have these 
canonized bones (under persuasions 
of contractors’ gunpowder) burst their 
cerements? Why has the sepulchre, 
wherein we saw them quietly in- 
urned, oped its ponderous and marble 
jaws to cast them up again? The 
elder Hamlet, being interrogated 
upon these points, gave such informa- 
tion as was in his power. The editor 
of “ The Post,” equally unwilling that 
his readers should “burst in igno- 
ance,” thus gratifies their reasonable 
curiosity : — 


“Cemeteries in the city, in the course of 
time, and by the advance of population, 
become too valuable, in a moneyed point of 
view, for the purpose to which they were 
originally dedicated ; and church societies 
interested in their perpetuity, yielding to 
the temptation offered by the money value 
of their real estate, and the mania for the 
erection of imposing edifices, become sud- 
denly opposed to metropolitan graveyards, 
and dispose of their sacred grounds for 
building, or any other purpose for which 
they may be wanted.” 


But, while our excellent free-trade 
journal comments with proper sever- 
ity upon the “cheap” methods of 
clearing cemeteries of which “ church 
societies ” avail themselves, it has no 
word of rebuke for the outrageous 
assumption that the societies in ques- 
tion have an equitable title to the 
commercial value of their untaxed 

graveyards. Indeed, we find in a 
subsequent issue of “The Post” an 
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article, leaded, and apparently pub- 
lished as editorial, bearing this 
caption in most conspicuous type: 
“Tue New Episcopat CATHEDRAL. 
How IT MAY BE BUILT. A sugges- 
tion.” And what does the reader 
suppose that this notable suggestion 
is? Simply that the Episcopalians 
should appropriate the value for busi- 
ness-purposes of a church and chureh- 
yard upon the corner of Broadway 
and Vesey Street. The writer, we 
are agsured, proposes his plan with 
“a clear apprehension of the Episco- 
pal sentiment which holds it sacrile- 
gious to transform or divert conse- 
crated grounds to secular uses.” But 


he pressés the consideration that St. 
Paul’s Churchyard will soon be wanted 
by the authorities “for the relief of 
traffic in the lower part of the city ;” 
and this demand, he maintains, “ it 
would only be common prudence to 
anticipate at the earliest opportunity 


for a good sale.” I submit that 
there might be another “ Episcopal 
sentiment,” no less honorable to that 
communion than is its reluctance to 
disturb consecrated grounds, — a sen- 
timent that would repel with indig- 
nation the suggestion of appropriating 
the earnings of the people. by the sale 
of a tax-exempted graveyard in the 
heart of a great city. Let us sup- 
pose, that, after careful consideration, 
the authorities of New York decided 
that it was essential to the interests 
of the city to put to other uses the 
land occupied by St. John’s Church 
and Churchyard: what would be “the 
equitable claims in money-damages ” 
of which this writer discourses? I 
will inform him. The city of New 
York should provide the means of 
building another church as good as 
St. John’s upon some site convenient: 
to its congregation: it should also 
defray the expense of removing, with 
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all possible respect and tenderness, 
the sacred remains that reposé in the 
cemetery. But suppose this untaxed 
land, not being demanded by govern- 
ment, was disposed of by “a good 
sale;” how much of the proceeds of 
that sale would it be “equitable” to 
place in the ecclesiastical treasury ? 
The answer is evident: Either the 
price paid for the cemetery at the 
time when it was taken from thelist 
of taxable estates, or the two millions 
of dollars that it would bring to-day 
as sites for warehouses, after the pro- 
prietors had reimbursed the city of 
New York for all remitted tazes. 
There is, undoubtedly, a sense in which 
the sepulchres of good Episcopalians 
may be “held for a rise;” but it is 
not the sense which ghat phrase bears 
upon the stock-exchange. It can 
scarcely be necessary to repeat the 
argument given in the last May num- 
ber of this magazine to convince any 
intelligent person that this “ grab- 
bing” through graveyards is simply 
spoliation. 

Let our legislators deal summarily 
with such abuses of tax-exemption, 
and then take time to consider how 
this form of State aid may be abol- 
ished with due regard to equity and 
prudence. ,Some indulgence must be 
accorded to costly edifices which have 
been byilt with the understanding 
that they should not be taxed. Spe- 
cial legislation will certainly be re- 
quired in the interest of many of our 
institutions of learning. Some of 
these have given the greater part of 
its value to the neighboring real 
estate ; and it would be very unjust to 
give the towns and cities where they 
are placed the right to tax them 
like other property. I have already 
-pointed out that the liberty of holding 
property taxed at its cost-value may 
be wisely given in certain cases, and 


under certain conditions. This would 
tend to favor institutions whose use- 
fulness time had proved, and to pre- 
serve churches of historical iffterest. 
If government were permitted to take 
such property for public purposes at 
its taxed vM@luation, such an arrange- 
ment would seem to be expedient, and 
not unjust. And let it not be for- 
gotten, that when private individuals 
are prohibited from taxing their 
neighbors to promote their sectarian 
interests, or to forward their crude 
notions of charity or education, there 
may be good reasons why institutions 
of patent and acknowledged useful- 
ness should receive grants of money 
from the representatives of the people. 
Because Harvard College has a claim 
upon the State of Massachusetts, —a 
claim, which, in case of necessity, the 
wisest and best of her citizens would 
come forward to urge, —there is no 
necessity of exempting from taxation 
the hoardings old Demas put into the 
wonderful institute to which was 
accorded a “notice of the press” in 
the last number of a popular periodi- 
cal. 

Let no timid person be frightened 
at the movement against that form of 
State aid whose injustice I have 
endeavored to expose. No one who 
has awakened to an adequate sense of 
the immense power that wealthy cor- 
porations wield over American legis- 
lation can fear that the reform will 
come too fast, or go too far. Be sure 
that justice between man and man 
will work no injury to any thing 
worthy to be called religion. We 
know that physical force never can be 
extinguished, but is always transferred 
to fresh and more perfect forms. If 
we cannot believe as much of the 
divine force which has moulded © 
human society, we are doubters in- 
deed. 





THE SAILORS’ LAW. 


BY H..H. M°FARLAND. 


I.— THE WASTE OF SAILORS. 


Te waste of men and of wealth 
in war is known to every thinker; 
but peace has its wastes, as it has its 
victories, not less than war. One of 
the saddest of these is the system- 
atic, swift, and extensive waste of the 
lives and souls of men, that is an 
established state of things in the mer- 
chant-navies of the earth. 

The best estimates that can be 
made indicate that there are about 
three million merchant-seamen in the 
world. A few years since, from two 
hundred and fifty thousand to three 
hundred thousand of these were 
Americans by birth, who entered the 
service at an average age of from 
twenty-three to twenty-four years. 
Some of those who best know the 
sailor estimate the average dura- 
tion of his life, after he thus begins 
his work in the very flower and 
strength of his youth, at twelve years: 
few place it at more than fifteen 
years. The sailor thus dies, generally 
speaking, at from thirty-two to thirty- 
nine years of age, — exactly in the 
time when his manhood should be 
most vigorous and enduring. 

This disgrace to Christian civiliza- 
tion — like all its disgraces—is in- 
trinsically, wholly unnecessary. Fol- 
lowing the sea in itself is not a 
sickly occupation, but a healthful and 
invigorating one. The common sail- 
ors diet, like that of the common 
soldier, is usually wholesome ande 
strengthening in substance, and regu- 
larin distribution. His regular duties 
are calculated to make him hardy and 
active and strong, and, toa considera- 


ble extent, they are such as would 
naturally stimulate and develop the 
powers of his mind. 

The necessary dangers from mari- 
time casualties are constantly decreas- 
ing. New means for averting these 
dangers are constantly being intro- 
duced; some of them demanding a 
degree of intelligence and skill, for 
practical use, even ludicrously beyond 
the usual capacities of sailors. 

Upon our own northern shores, with 
eighty-one life-saving stations between 
Cape Cod and the southern extremity 
of New Jersey, there were, in the 
year ending Nov. 1, 1873, thirty-two 
wrecks. The number of lives imper- 
illed in these wrecks was two hundred 
and thirty-five; the number of lives 
saved, two hundred and thitty-four; 
of lives lost, one. Extend this admi- 
rable system, and administer it with 
equal fidelity, and the same results 
will, doubtless, be obtained elsewhere. 
These life-saving stations are here- 
after to be also signal-stations from 
which, by telegraphic notice from 
Washington, coasters, and other ves- 
sels passing in their usual tracks at 
sea, will be warned of approaching 
storms in time to enable them to take 
refuge in the nearest harbors. 

Nothing in the isolation of the 
sailor’s life while at sea will account 
for the prevailing waste of his life. 
Its influences are, on the contrary, 
strengthening. Yet the sailor’s iso- 
lation from society, whether at sea or 
ashore, is a peculiar, isolation, not 
universally understood, and which 
certainly does in various ways, directly 
and indirectly, tell very heavily 
against him. 
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Visit those quarters of our large 
seaport towns where seamen - are 
usually to be found. Ask one of them 
what is his name. If he gives you a 
fair answer, as very likely he will, it 
will be to the effect that he has no 
real, permanent name. Probably he 
has forgotten the name by which he 
shipped last voyage, and hag not 
made up his mind under what name 
he will ship next. He has thus no 
identity as a social human being. 
Ask after his home, his family. Only 
ten per cent of common sailors have 
any vital family ties. Ask whether 
he has always sailed under the same 
officers; under what ones he has 
sailed longest. It is the rarest of 
experiences, you find, to have sailed 
three times, or even twice, under the 
same captain and mates. Inquire 
what possessions he has accumulated. 
Even they who have been longest 
sailors, can, in the majority of cases, 


only show an old sea-chest with a few 


changes of raiment. No fixed abode, 
none of the customary loving, friend- 
ly, neighborly, social influences which 
support and restrain and protect the 
landsman, have any hold or influence 
upon him. 

Thus deprived of very much of what 
should train him into manhood, the 
sailor, like all classes or nations simi- 
larly placed, remains in important 
respects a child; and, without remem- 
bering this element in his character, 
he cannot be rightly understood or 
dealt with. Though physically a man, 
he is, for instance, often without self- 
control, the creature of impulse, the 
prey of passion, and of love of pleas- 
ure; often the slave of prejudice; 
almost always the victim of any crafty 
villain who may beset him either on 
land or sea. 

This childishness of the sailor is 
the secret of his death. He is plun- 


‘dered on every hand, because he can 


be. Very full evidence has , lately 
been given before a committee of 
intelligent and honorable leading 
New York merchants by the trustees 
of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society on this point. This evidence 
inculpates, as concerned in this pusi- 
ness of plundering sailors, ship- 
owners, consignees, captains, shipping- 
officers, and boarding-house keepers. 


‘Not that they are all equally guilty; 


but they are all more or less respon- 
sible. 

It was proved that shipping houses, 
agents, and consignees were not seldom 
offered, by the parties dealing directly 
with sailors, premiums and commis- 
sions — either in gross sums, or per 
head of crews to be shipped — for the 
privilege of shipping or of paying 
off the crews of vessels owned by the 
concerns applied to, or under their 
management. All such sums, and 
all profits to be made over and above 
them, the sailor was, of course, to pay 
for. Itis impossible to suppose that 
such offers have always been refused. 
It was not an unusual thing, more- 
over, and is not unusual now, for 
masters of vessels to be bribed, by 
a shipping-officer ' or boarding-house 
keeper, to receive on board crews, 
from whom the person thus furnishing 
them, of course, recovered the amount 
of such bribe, with a profit. 

Before the United States Shipping 
Law of 1872 went into operation, the 
exaction of “blood-money ” —i.e., a 
bonus from each seaman, of from three 
dollars to five dollars, and, in extreme 
cases, of from fifteen dollars to twenty 
dollars, per man, for the privilege of 
being shipped on board a vessel — was 
universal among the shipping-officers. 


1 A shipping-officer or shipping-master is 4 
person who makes it his business to supply crews 
to ships. 
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And this was in addition to a tax 
(more pr less heavy, according to cir- 
cumstances) which was levied on the 
ship, or her owners, for supplying her 
with the very same men. 

The extortions practised, under the 
method of shipping crews which pre- 
yailed in New York, by sailor land- 
lords, upon seamen, are not to be told 
in their fulness and foulness. They 
were systematic— they are so now 
in less degree—and continuous. 
They consist of filling the seaman 
with liquor (drugged if necessary), 
providing him with the fellowship of 
infamous women, stripping him of all 
his wages, securing his advance for 
the next voyage, and, when he is 
‘ thoroughly stripped, of bundling him 
out of the house as quickly as possi- 
ble to make room for the next victim. 
Shyster lawyers met him at the dock 
when he came back, got powers of 
attorney to draw his wages, kept 


what they liked for themselves, and 
gave what they chose to the man 


who had earned it. To the question, 
“What proportion of his actual earn- 
ings do you believe the common sailor 
in this port received into his own 
hands?” an expert answered, “J 
think about one-fifth.” 

‘Let the reader examine a few speci- 
mens of the great mass of evidence 
on record which establishes these 
statements about the robberies prac- 
tised on the sailor, and the abomi- 
nations which are the means used 
to accomplish these robberies. The 
names of the witnesses who testified 
as below can readily be furnished : 
their full knowledge of the facts, and 
their good faith, can be demonstrated. 


* The truth is, the sailor is bought up, 
body and soul, by the boarding-house keep- 
ers,” said a witness avho had lived in con- 
tact with them for twenty years: “they 
contro] him. A sailor’s opinion of this ship- 
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ping-law is about according to how much 
vt eee has in him, —good or bad.” 
. “ As to the question of abuses of sea- 
men by landlords,” said the chairman of a 
committee in the New-York Ship-Owners’ 
Association, which had publicly reported 
against some features of the shipping-law, 
“we didn’t think it was our function to 
go into that: that is notorious, and has been 
Sor along time.” ... “I don’t see,” said a 
shipping-merchant of experience and good 
name, “‘ that this law does or can prevent 
sailors being robbed by landlords. The 
landlord gets the sailor’s money: I don’t 
see any other way than that he should.” 
Specific cases of injustice were alleged 
in profusion. ‘‘ Yesterday we had a case,” 
said the United States officer at the Naval 
Rendezvous in New York, “‘ where a sailor 
who had just been paid off had one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, and was charged by 
his landlord one dollar and seventy-five 
cents for a piece of niggerhead tobacco, 
which you can buy anywhere for twenty 
cents a pound.” ‘‘One man came to us to 
ship, with his landlord, and said he owed 
the landlord sixteen dollars for board. We 
questioned him, and found that he went to 
the boarding-house at four, a.m., and left at 
nine, A.M., the same day, and had, while 
there, just one cup of coffee, for which the 
charge made was sixteen dollars. We 
enlisted the seaman, and paid the landlord 
fifty cents for a half-day’s board; and 
the thirty dollars which was coming to the 
man I sent to his wife at Fall River, Mass., 
and got the check back with her indorse- 
ment.” ... “When a sailor bought new 
clothes under the old system,” said a board- 
ing-house keeper, “I have known them 
steal the new suit right out.of his bag, be- 
hind his back, and putin some old thing. a 
. “When twenty-five dollars was com- 
ing to a sailor, as advance on his voyage 
to Savannah, I have seen boarding-house 
keepers and runners go down with him to 
the dock; and, while waiting for the ship 
to clear, he would say to them, ‘Give me 
my ten dollars om fifteen dollars’ (surplus 
above the landlord’s bill); and they on 
the shore would tel] him, ‘Go to h-ll!’ and 
he would sail without it.” ... “In old 
times the ‘keepers’ would often charge two 
dollars a pound for tobacco furnished to 
the sailor.” . . . In another case narrated, 
the keeper of a saloon charged a sailor sev- 
enty-five dollars for two drinks. ... An 
officer at the Naval Rendezvous narrated 
how one landlord complained to him, that, 
by cutting down his (the landlord’s) over- 
charges, he was injuring seamen. “I come 
up here,” said he, ““with a man; and I have 
told him to tell you that he owes me fifteen 
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dollars, and he tells you; and you ask him 
what for, and he tells you what he had; 
and you get him to say that he don’t owe 
me fifteen dollars. You are making d—d 
rascals of the sailors. I won’t come here 

more.” 

“If you go back to the old order of 
”’ said a witness conversant with the 
port and with facts for thirty years, ‘‘ there 
are plenty of the shipping-masters here in 
New York who would seize on the sailors 
like ravening wolves.” ‘In old times, 
” (shipping-masters) “used to do just 
what they wanted to with the sailor.” 
“The shipping-officers would pay off the 
sailors with ‘ wild-cat’ money” (at a fearful 
discount), “when the ship’s owners had fur- 
nished them” (the shipping-masters) “good 
money.” “The practice of extorting blood- 
money from the seaman by the shipping- 
masters, for getting him a place, came in 
here” (in New York) “twelve to fifteen 
years ago; and the system was carried on in 
connection with the consignees of vessels as 
principals.” “The shipping-masters got 
accustomed, finally” (before the United 
States Shipping Law) “to charging the 
sailor just what they pleased for getting him 
@ vessel, in proportion to the demand for 
men. I recollect, that on ‘The Donald 
McKay,’ when she first sailed for China, 
from six dollars to seven dollars per man 
‘was charged by the shipping-master. And 
not seldom, too, consignees of vessels exacted a 
commission per man from the shipping-master, 
Sor the privilege of doing their business.” . . . 
“ The shipping-masters got their compensa- 
tion by exacting blood-money from the 
sailor. This was universal practice, and 
well known,” said the same witness, 
“When there was an excess of men in 
the market, they charged the sailor any- 
where from six dollars to eight dollars. 
This was exacted by the masters, not by 
landlords. They got their perquisites out 
of the sailor by overcharging him on cloth- 
ing, rum, tobacco, &c.’’ Again: “The sailor 
landlords give fifty dollars at a time to a 
captain, or to the mate of a vessel, to take 
such crews as they will furnish,” said 
the United-States shipping-commissioner, 
“even now. If the commissioner knows it, 
he will prevent the mate from getting that 
crew; but he will not deter the captain, if 
he comes and chooses them. All this fifty 
dollars really comes out of the sailors.” ... 
“The cap of ships, too,” declared a 
merchant, member of the New-York Ship- 
Owners’ Association, “have made money 
off the sailors in the old times, The ship- 
ping-masters have offered to divide with 
me on shipping a crew; and so they do 
with captains.” ... ‘I knew one cap- 


tain,” said another extensive 

chant, “who told a sailor he was paying 
off, ‘What the ship owes you, Jackyis sixty 
dollars, isn’t it?” when I saw by the 
books I was then looking at, that his dues 
were a hundred and forty dollars, ‘It must 
be, if you say so, captain,’ was the sailor’s 
answer; and he took it as his wages, and 
went off. ‘But,’ said I to the captain, 
‘a hundred and forty dollars is what you 
owe him.’ —‘“Well, now,’ replied he, ‘I give 
that man sixty dollars: that’s all that’s 
good forhim to have. IfI should give him 
the whole, he’ll fool it away: the bad men 
and women will get it out of him. I think 
I’m doing him good not to let him have it.’” 
. . « Said a naval officer, ‘‘ Formerly there 
was an old custom in the merchant-service 
of turning sailors off the ship anywhere 
and at any time, at a foreign port, for in- 
stance, then reporting them as deserters; 
and improper persons would take their 
pay. I knew a case of this sort, where, in 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, on a mer- 
chantman, as soon as the vessel got there, 
the men were turned off, and by and by 
reported as deserters, forfeiting their pay, 
of course; and the captain charged the 
owners for their time, and got the pay, 
not marking them as deserters either, until 
the vessel was ready to sail.” The com- 
mittee sat one day at the United States 
Commissioner’s office in New York; and, 
while in session, the ship’s articles of a ves- 
sel just*arrived from Liverpool, whose crew 
had come in for payment and discharge that 
morning were brought before them. The 
advance per man which had been paid in 
Liverpool had been made to read against 
each name five pounds, ten shillings; the ten 
shillings having been added somewhere 
between Liverpool and the commissioner’s 
office, in another ink and writing from the 
five pounds, and, on complaint by the 
sailors, had been disallowed by the commis- 
sioner in settlement. 

“Some” (opponents of the United States 
Shipping Law among ship-owners and con- 
signees), said one merchant whose testi- 
mony has already been quoted, “fail now 
to receive the sums—anywhere from a 
half of one per cent to five per cent— 
which they used to get from the shipping- 
masters for the privilege of shipping crews 
for them.” " 

And very much more to the same effect. 


It would be a serious mistake to 
suppose that the state of things here 
laid open has existed only in New 
York; for it is or was to be found pre- 
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vailing in Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, — in every mari- 
time city. It is not peculiar to the 
- United States. It is the most salient 
feature of the sailor’s life as such, and 
the explanation of his short career in 


, the world. His treatment and condi- 


tion in this country is no worse than 
it is anywhere outside of the United 
States, with the possible exception of 
Great Britain. 

Readers of seaport newspapers are 
now and then horrified by accounts 
of the “shanghaeing ”' of sailors. In 
1873 there was a still more tragic 
story, to the effect, that, on one voyage 
_ of the ship “ Sunrise ” from New York 
to San Francisco, tliree of her sailors 
committed suicide in despair of es- 
caping from the brutality of her offi- 
cers. It ought to be remembered, 
when such things are read, that they 
are not essential parts of a sailor’s 
life, —as standing the watch and tak- 


ing a trick at the helm are essential 


parts of it, — but that they are results 
of desire for gain, and of neglect about 
the means used to get gain on the 
part of society. To what extremes 
this desire can push a ship-owner is 
indicated by Mr. Plimsoll’s recent and 
most startling revelations on the sub- 
jectin England. These seem to show, 
that, every year, numbers of old and 
unseaworthy ships are insured for 
more than their value, and then sent 
to sea on purpose to be lost for gain. 
This is a fair specimen of the care 
which society has hitherto usually 
bestowed upon the sailer. 


Il.-—THE LAW ABOUT SAILORS. 


The peculiar circumstances, char- 
acter, and hardships of sailors, have 
already been so long and so clearly 


' To “shanghae” a sailor is to abduct him by 
force (often while drunk or drugged), and to send 
him to sea against his will, or without his consent. 
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recognized by society, that a separate 
and exceptional class, almost a code, 
of laws, has grown up, and exists on 
purpose for them." 

Thus the United States Govern- 
ment regularly taxes the citizens for 
the expenses of taking care of needy 
American sailors in foreign ports. 
They are cared for and supported 
there by our consul, if necessary, and 
may be brought home at the public 
expense. Every United States vessel 
is under obligations to receive them 
for this purpose; and, if any such 
vessel refuses to bring home such a 
sailor for the ten dollars passage-money 
which the consul is empowered to 
pay, it may be fined a hundred dol- 
lars. 

In like manner, special care is taken 
by law of the sailor’s health. Other 
working-men, if they fall sick, or are 
disabled by accident, are. expected’ to 
bear their own expenses; but a sailor 
taken sick or injured in the service 
of his ship must be cared for at the 
expense of the ship. Other laborers 
may lose their wages by the death _ 
or failure of their employers; but a 
sailor’s wages are, to use the quaint 
phrase of an ancient law, “ nailed to 
the last plank of the ship.” So vigi- 
lant and peremptory is the protection 
which the law gives to the sailor’s 
wages, that not only are the ship’s 
owners held liable for their payment, 
but the master also, although only 
the agent of the owners, is himself, 
nevertheless, also bound for them, 
and the ship and her freight are also 
bound for them. This lien given to 
all sailors by maritime law is stronger 
than any mortgage that can be drawn. 
It has, however, already been seen that 
all these provisions have no practical 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Judge Benedict 
of the United States District Court of the Eastern 
District of New York for several facts here stated. 
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power to put his own wages into the 
sailor’s own hands. 

Nor is this the extent of the sailor’s 
legal privilege. No rich merchant, for 
example, coming into a court, has 
such privileges as he, upon his mere 
entry there ; for he is at once, in the 
eye of the law, under the particular 
care of the judge. It is made the 
duty of the judge in any admiralty 
court to treat his actions as those of 
a child, — to go back of his written 
signature on any paper or instrument 

‘ offered in evidence; to be satisfied 
himself of its genuineness and au- 
thenticity ;. that it was justly given ; 
and that, if acted on, it shall work no 
injustice to the signer. 

Nor are these and other legal ex- 
emptions and provisions which might 
be named mere fictions: they are 
active and rulinglaws. They are not 


even modern features in law. They 
form a part of ancient law; are older 


than any law of our own country, 
older than any written law of Eng- 
land, older, even, than the Common 
Law of England. Some of them can 
be traced back through the dark ages, 
through and beyond the history of 
the Roman empire, even (it is sup- 
posed) to ‘a period within the lifetime 
of the Jewish king Solomon. They 
have held their place in human ju- 
risprudence for all these ages: they 
are likely to continue to hold it; and, 
with the advancing wisdom of the 
world, they will probably, if changed 
at all, be increased in number, and 
enlarged in scope. 

The last important United States 
law about sailors was the so-called 
Shipping Act of 1872. The func- 
tions of this law are so important, and 
its practical workings of so much in- 
terest, especially in view of the efforts 
already in progress to bring about its 
practical abolition, that we shall de- 


vote the remainder of our space to a 
consideration of it. 

Its origin may, perhaps, properly 
be fixed in 1864, when a movement 
began in the city of New York, among 
a few of the better class of sailor 
landlords, to elevate the character and 
reputation of their business. A law 
was drafted, and submitted to the 
State legislature, for establishing a 
commission in New York city for the ° 
licensing of sailor boarding-houses 
under salutary and needful restric- 
tions. In this they secured the aid 
of gentlemen connected with the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society. 
After two years of baffled effort, this 
law was passed, in 1866. An amend- 
ment, providing that the shipping- 
master’s offices be included in its su- 
pervision, having been adopted by the 
State Senate, was smothered in the 
Assembly.’ Attempts were faithful- 
ly made in the port of New York to 
execute the law thus obtained, but 
were utterly vain. It was the bud- 
ding era of Tammany and Tweed; 
and the landlords with their suite of 
runners and dependents were too nu- 
merous and powerful to be reached. 
Of the hundred and sixty-nine sailor 
boarding-houses then in the city, few 
took out the licenses which the law re- 
quired ; the authority of the License 
Board was ridiculed when mentioned 
to the keepers; and the Board was 
powerless to enforce it. They madea 
test case in 1867. After much trouble 
and sharp practice, a grand jury was 
secured which, indicted one of the most 
notorious of the defiant keepers. The 
city attorney was instructed by the 
commissioner to prosecute at once; 
but the papers in the case were sup- 


1 Reliable persons now state that the price for 
this smothering was five hundred dollars, paid by 
a shipping-master to a politician, who can be 
named. 
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pressed. Nothing came of it, and the 
law, and any effort to execute it, both 
slept. 

Contemporaneously with the at- 
tempt to secure and administer this 
State law, the better class of seamen 
‘of the port of New York began to 
move for their own improvement, and 
especially for relief from the extor- 
tion of “blood-money ” for the privi- 
lege of pursuing their vocation. They 
had several meetings, and, with the 
aid of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society, organized the New York Sea- 
man’s Association, chartered by the 
State, with a State appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars, payable when- 
ever the merchants of the city should 
contribute an equal sum. This sum 
was obtained, and a fine building erect- 
ed at a cost of a hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars, designed to be for seamen 
in New York what the Christian Asso- 
ciation building, at the corner of 23d 
Street and Fourth Avenue, is to young 
men. It was located in Cherry Street, 
in the district where the majority of 
sailors are to be found ; was named the 
Seaman’s Exchange; and has in it 
reading-room, public hall, savings 
. bank, bowling-alleys, &c. So far, it 
subserves every useful purpose contem- 
plated in its establishment. 

Without co-operation in either of 
these two movements, and, so far as is 
known, without special cognizance of 
them, but at about the same time with 
them, an organization of benevolent 
persons in San Francisco, Cal., stirred 
by their knowledge of outrages there 
practised upon seamen, employed an 
eminent lawyer of that city to draft a 
petition to Congress, with the form of 
& national law, for the better protec- 
tion of seamen iri the United States. 
Both petition and draft were sent to 
New York; and the co-operation of 
the American Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
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ety was solicited. Its trustees, com- 
posed of ship-owners, sea-captains, 
and professional men, carefully con- 
sidered the proposed bill, article by 
article: it was laid by them before 
legal counsel, and finally approved. 
It was also approved, after exami- 
nation, by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and the New York Board 
of Trade. It was now laid before 
Congress; and these gentlemen took 
the proper steps to secure its passage. 
After thorough examination, it passed 
the Senate of the Forty-first Congress, 
and went upon the calendar of the 
House, but was not reached at the 
close of the session. In the  For- 
ty-second Congress, it passed both 
Houses ; was signed by the President ; 
and became a law, taking effect Aug. 
6, 1872. 

Its enactment was not secured 
without discussion and opposition. 
Efficient measures were instituted and 
carried out to bring before Congress 
all the light by which that body 
should act upon the bill intelligently 
and wisely. Its opponents were heard 
personally, and by their advocates. 
The issue was a vote upon the law, 
in the Senate, June 6, 1872, of 
yeas and nays; and in the 
House of Representatives, June 6, 
1872, of yeas and nays, 

The act is entitled, “An Act to au- 
thorize the Appointment of Shipping 
Commissioners by the Circuit Courts 
of the United States, to superintend 
the Shipping and Discharge of Sea- 
men upon all foreign-going American 
Ships, and for their further Protec- 
tion.” It is modelled upon, is indeed 
a substantial transcript of, the “ Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of Great Britain.” 
That Act had proved in the United 
Kingdom, after twenty years’ expgri- 
ence, altogether practicable, and emi- 
nently beneficent, working well alike 
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for seamen, ship-masters, and ship- 
owners. The American law has such 
slight modifications as adapt it to our 
country and our commerce. 


THE SHIPPING LAW OF 1872. 


By its requisitions, the several circuit 
‘courts of the United States in which there 
are any seaports with collectors of customs, 
are required to appoint a shipping commis- 
sioner for each such port, to regulate the 
mode of conducting business in the com- 
missioners’ offices; and are given full power 
over them. The commissioners, having 
given appropriate bonds, are to have all 
needful deputies and clerks, seals, premises, 
and requisites, for the transaction of their 
business; which is to be, 1st, Affording facil- 
ities for the shipping of seamen, by keeping 
@ register of their names and characters ; 
2d, The superintending of their engage- 
ment and discharge ; 3d, The provision of 
means to secure the presence on shipboard 
of men so engaged; 4th, The making of 
apprenticeships to sea-service. The fees 
for this are fixed at two dollars per sea- 
man, to be paid by the ship upon engage- 
ment; twenty-five cents of which is de- 
ducted from the wages of the sailor, and 
fifty cents per seaman, also paid by the 
ship upon the discharge of the ¢rew, twen- 
ty-five cents of which is also then deducted 
from the sailor's wages. A scale of these 
fees is to be conspicuously posted in the 
shipping-office. The penalty for exacting 
any fees beyond these, is, for every such 
offence, two hundred dollars. 

No person other than a commissioner 
duly appointed — save a customs collector, 
or his deputy, in ports where no commission- 
er has been appointed, or, if in coasting- 
trade, a ship-owner, consignee, or captain, 
shipping a crew for himself — is to carry on 
the business, under a penalty of five hun- 
dred dollars. By decision in the case of 
United States, vs. Iredell, at Philadelphia, 
this provision has already been sustained 
by the United States Court. Sections nine 
and ten provide for the apprenticing boys 
to sea-service. The law goes on to provide 
the forms of shipping articles and agree- 
ments with exactness. The commission- 
er is to make all re-shipments of given 
seamen upon the same vessel for the next 
succeeding voyage, without any fee what- 
ever. He is to supervise the forms of 
agreement; have them signed in duplicate, 
with another copy for the custom-house; 
aril to certify over his seal, that each man 
named in the agreement signed the same 
understandingly, voluntarily, and while 


sober, The ship is made liable for infrac- 
tion of these provisions by owners or cap- 
tains, in the sum of two hundred dollars 
for every offence, with just exceptions, 

The commissioner is also bound by the 
law to witness the payment of all advance 
wages to the seaman himself; is to wit- 
ness the discharge of every seaman under 
the Act, after settlement with him; and to 
see that sailors receive into their own 
hands theirown money. He is to inspect 
the account of every seaman before settle- 
ment, and to see that each sailor receives 
a certificate of discharge. 

He is also to hear and decidé, without 
fee, any question whatsoever between a 
master, consignee, agent, or owner, and 
any of his crew, whenever both partiés 
agree in writing to submit the question to 
him. He can oblige masters, owners, 
mates, consignees, and crews to produce 
papers and books. He must keep books 
for mutual release in all cases of discharge, 
furnish certified copies when required, and 
give each master a certificate of money 
expended in paying seamen. He shall also 
keep a register of seamen’s names, and 
characters given them on discharge, and 
furnish copies when required. Wages are to 
be paid on all vessels, except foreign-going 
ships, within two days after the termina- 
tion of the agreement between the sailor 
and the ship, and, on foreign-going ships, 
three days after the cargo has been deliv- 
ered, or five days after the sailor’s discharge, 
whichever happens first, under penalty, 
upon the captain and consignee, of a fine 
of two days’ pay for every day of neglect 
or refusal. 

By this law, also, sailors are entitled to 
complain to any United States consul or 
shipping-commissioner of bad treatment or 
defective provisions, under a penalty, for 
prohibiting the complaint, of one hundred 
dollars; and the consul or commissioner 
must investigate, and cause remedy if need 
be. Complaints may be heard on ship- 
board. The shipping commissioner is also 
to receive the effects of deceased seamen and 
of deserters from vessels on which they 
shipped, accounting for them to the United 
States Circuit Court. Proper medicines, 
clothing, and fire for seamen upon every 
vessel, are also commanded by the law. 
The commissioner is to aid in the capture of 
deserters. Vurious penalties are prescribed 
by the Act, for the commission of specified 
crimes by seamen; and some other general 
provisions for his protection on sea and 
land are embraced within it. It is pro- 
vided by section sixty-six, that in no case 
shall the salary of the commissioner ex- 
ceed five thousand dollars. 
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This analysis of the law sufficiently 
shows that it is designed for simple 
ends, easy of apprehension, and (as 
this paper has shown) imperatively 
called for by the exigencies of the 
sailor’s experience. It is a statute 
(with some migor provisions) to se- 
cure to seamen upon all foreign-going 
American ships — with no prejudice 
to the rights of ship owner, agent, or 
captain—the privilege of voyaging 
whither they will, under what officers 
they will, and at fair wages; such 
wages to be the subject of open and 
- mutual agreement between employer 
and employed, the man employed not 
to be drunk when the bargain is made. 
The law is to secure to them, also, 
the payment of wages when due, into 
their own hands, and an honorable 
discharge when they return from sea. 


Ill. ——- THE OPERATION OF THE LAW. 


This law has been in operation 
(to Jan. 1, 1874) seventeen months. 
Communications in various newspa- 
pers, and discussions in other chan- 
nels, at San Francisco, where this 
law originated, have raised the 
question whether it has been so ad- 
ministered in that port as to afford 
the means for a fair judgment upon 
it. In some other ports, it has been 
doubted whether its execution by the 
commissioners has been such as to 
give it due effect. et 

In the port of New York, having 
the largest commerce of any in the 
United States, the law has been ad- 
ministered by a faithful, resolute, and 
considegate commissioner, and in a 
thorough, manner. It has evoked 
great hostility, awakened wide dis- 
cussion, and may finally be judged 
by its results, so far as they have had 
time to appear. 

The methods of administration in 
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New York are interesting and simple. 
Rooms were rented by the commis- 
sioner in the new Seamen’s Ex- 
change ; a staff of employees engaged; 
and on the 6th of August, 1872, his 
business commenced. The force of 
the office Jan. 1, 1874, was one com- 
missioner, nine deputies, five clerks, 
and eight out-door men, or runners. 
This force was distributed in four 
departments, — the steamship depart- 
ment, two departments for sailing- 
vessels (shipping and paying off), 
and that for cash. 

There are as many sailors in the 
steamship trade of the port as in its 
sailing-vessels. For the steamships, 
as a large portion of their crew re- 
main on board, the work of shipping 
and of paying off is all done on board. 
When a foreign-going American 
steamer reaches port, a purser’s 
pay-roll is sent to the commissioner's 
office for examination. A day is 
fixed for paying off the whole crew, 
and re-shipping such as are willing 
to go another voyage, — this without 
fee. Another day, just previous to 
sailing, is appointed for shipping the 
remainder of the crew; and, at the 
hour of departure, the commissioner’s 
deputies see that all the crew are on 
board, and orderly. Substitutes for 
deserters are engaged, if necessary, 
and the vessel finally cleared. De- 
serters and other bad characters are 
recorded in a Black List, and are not 
re-engaged on any steamship, except 
for good reasons. 

Thy shipping department for sail- 
ing-vessels is conducted at the com- 
missioner’s office; and the usual mode 
of procedure is this: the captain of 
an out-going ship calls at the office, 
gives an order for his crew, opens his 
articles, signs his own name, and 
signifies his intentions to select his 
men at a given day and hour, This 
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notice is put on the blackboard in 
the shipping room; and at the time 
specified, — out ofa crowd of sailors 
present, attracted by the notice, 
numbering, sometimes, ten for every 
sailor wanted, — he will select and en- 
gage his crew. The men are sober. 
They have the contract explained to 
them, sign two sets of papers, and 
receive their notes for advance wages. 
Frequently captains bring their entire 
crews, already selected, on board 
their own ships with them; and in 
no case does the commissioner seek 
to interfere in the choice or selection 
of seamen, unless requested by the 
captain to,doso. This is the course 
of business if men are plenty: if 
they are scarce, and captains so re- 
quest, the commissioner uses his best 
efforts, by means of his out-door men, 
to procure them. If captains prefer 
to procure men themselves, no ob- 
jection is ever made, provided the 
law is not violated. 

The crew shipped, three sets of 
articles are made out (two originals, 
and one copy); a record of the crew 
is made,in the books of the office; 
certificates given for every man 
shipped under the seal of the office; 
advance notes for every one of the 
crew made out, entered, and given 
into the seaman’s own hand while 
he is sober, a deposit to cover this 
having first been made by the cap- 
tain, — and the ship is cleared. Next 
comes the notice of the hour for 
sailing, and an order for the crew to 
to be rendered on board ; which gotice 
is required six hours in advance. 
Crews are required on board, and are 
furnished, at any hour from five, A.m., 
to seven, P.M. Orders are now given 
to the out-door men, whose business it 
is to find the seamen, and get them 
aboard on time; and very rarely is 
there a failure. Once on board, the 


men are mustered, identified, and 
questioned as to their landlord’s ac- 
counts. If these have been unjust, 
they are corrected at the commission- 
er’s office before payment of the 
advance note, which is not cashed 
there for the landlord until three 
days after the vessel has sailed; it 
being drawn with that purport. 
Missing men and deserters are also 
satisfactorily replaced, and the ship 
goes to sea; a return, with account 
of all changes in the crew, being 
made to the office by the officer de- 
tailed to that vessel. 

The paying-off of seamen in the 
sailing-vessel department is the work 
of two deputies, "who inspect all 
sailors’ accounts, correct all errors, 
arrange differences between captains 
and men, and see that every man, 
while sober, receives into his own 
hands his correct money, and his cer- 
tificate of discharge. 

The cash department in the say- 
ings bank below the commissioner's 
rooms is conducted by a deputy and 
one clerk. All cash paid into it 
comes from the other departments, 
and is receipted for by it to them. 
All cash paid out in the depart- 
ment is on bills checked and entered 
by them. Cash balances have been 
kept in the Mutual Benefit Savings 
Bank, in the Marine National Bank, 
and now in the National American 
Exchange Bank : none were ever kept 
in the savings bank at the Seamen’s 
Exchange. 

Receipts at the New York com- 
missioner’s office just about met the 
expenses of administration*up to 
Jan. 10, 1873; when an amendment 
was furtively secured in Congress, to 
the Shipping Act, by which, through 
false construction on the part of 
ship-owners, the provision of crews for 
all West-Indian and Mexican bound 
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vessels sailing from New York was 
taken from the commissioner’s hands. 
Expenses now exceeded receipts at 
his office ; and the commissioner made 
up the deficiency. Since the resto- 
ration of this business to his office by 
judicial decision (in October, 1873), 
current expenses have again been met 
as before; and a small payment is 
also made from them monthly upon 
the old deficiency. Any surplus of 
gross receipts over gross expenses in 
the administration of the law is to 
be paid over by the commissioner into 
the hands of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. 

No small part of the commissioner’s 
duties under the law in New York has 
been the settlement by him — sitting 
as a court, under provision of the 
statute already cited, and without fee 
—of almost innumerable questions 
between captain and sailors, which in 
old times went into the Marine Court, 


at the cost of vexatious and expensive 
litigation to shippers, captains, and 


seamen. We take two cases in illus- 
tration, which were heard and adjudi- 
cated Nov. 13, 1873. Similar cases 


are of daily occurrence. 


(Enter Capt. B. of ship , bearing his 
Official log-book, and accompanied by three 
seamen.) 

Capt. B. loquitur. —‘‘ Mr. Commissioner, 
I claim certain deductions from the pay of 
these men, according to entries in my offi- 
ciallog. The men refuse togeoncede them, 
and I ask your decision in the matter.” 

Commissioner reads from the log.— “‘ Samu- 
el Tucker is this day disrated from his posi- 
tion as second-mate for incompetency, and 
puton duty as ordinary seaman at twenty- 
five dollars per month.” 

Commissioner. — ‘‘ Wherein was Mr. 
Tucker incompetent, captain?” 

Capt. B.—‘‘In every way. 
young and inexperienced.” 

yoner. —“‘Mr. Tucker, 
have you to say?” 

Mr. Tuoker.— (Bright-looking young man 
of twenty years.) ‘I have this to say, sir: 
This man couldn’t get a second-mate to sail 
with him, and he came to my father’s store 


He is too 
what 
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in Mobile, and coaxed me to take the berth. 
I told him I was too young, sir. But he 
talked real smooth, — just as he talks now, 
sir,— and told me that he would make it all 
right, and that I needn’t to be afraid to try 
it; and I was fool enough to believe him, 
sir. And, after he got to sea, he treated 
me likea dog. He would order me about 
worse than he would the boys, and make 
me do the dirtiest work while the sailors 
were standing looking at me, He didn’t 
give me a chance even to try and do my 
work, before he turned me forward among 
the sailors.”’ 

A sailor was called, who corroborated 
what Mr. Tucker said. 

Commissioner. — “‘ Well, Capt. B., did you 
go to Mr. Tucker’s store, and ask him to go 
with you?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“ Did he tell you that he was too young 
and inexperienced? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And yet youdesired him to go with you 
as second officer? ”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“You must pay him his full wages.” 

? 

The last entry in the log was as follows: 
“For thirty-six days’ absence without 
liberty, I fine ‘Thomas R. eee thirty- 
six days’ pay.” 

Commissioner. — ‘‘ Well, I ohnson, what 
about this thirty-six days’ absence?”’ 

Johnson. — ‘‘ The same morning, sir, that 
I have just spoken of (referring to a case of 
mis-usage by the captain, which had just 
been decided in the seaman’s favor), I asked 
the captain if I might go ashore (in Cron- 
stadt), and state my case to the consul; and 
he refused. Now, the law says he must let 
us do that; and I went. When I saw the 
consul, he said he didn’t know any thing 
about me, and advised me to go to the 
guardship. I went there; and they didn’t 
know any thing about me, and told me to 
go back to the consul. When I got there, I 
found the captain had sent him a note, say- 
ing I was a deserter, and must be arrested 
and locked up. I wasn’t a deserter, for all 
my clothes were on board; and I told the 
consul so: but he had me locked up, and put 
me in a damp, dirty cell thirty-six days. I 
came near dying. And no one ever came 
near me until the ship was ready to sail; 
and then they put me in irons, and took me 
on board. That’s why I was absent thirty- 
six days without leave.” 

Commissioner. — ‘‘ What have you to say 
to that, captain?” 

Captain. — ““ Well, when I found he had 
gone, I had him locked up, and _ safe, 
until I was ready to sail.” 
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Commissioner. — “Let the man have 
every dollar of his pay. Iam sorry that I 
can’t fine you for such barbarous treat- 
ment.” 


Thus far, a numerous array of facts 
like the few here eited show, that in 
the principal seaport of the United 
States, with faithful execution, the 
Shipping Law effects precisely what it 
was designed to effect. It has by no 
means eradicated every abuse to which 
the sailor in New York has been and 
is liable : it has merely done thorough- 
ly what it was primarily meant to do, 
and what sadly needed to be done. 
Incidentally it is a discouragement 
to intoxication among seamen, to an 
extent that is surprising. Inciden- 
tally, and to a certain extent, again, 
it tends to raise the general character 
of seamen going out from the port. 
*T have conversed with ship-captains 
as to the law,” said Capt. Erben, of the 
United States Navy; “and they all 


admit that they get now better men 


than they used to.” ... “ Ihave asked 
captains with whom I came into con- 
tact,” was the testimony of an exten- 
sive shipping-merchant, “and they 
tell me they are getting a better class 
of men now, under this law, than 
before.” ... “Our vessels are now 
despatched with some marked im- 
provement in the condition of the crews 
when they come aboard,”! was de- 
clared by the out-door superintendent 
of one of the heaviest shipping-houses 
in the port. In point of economy to 
the ship-owner on long voyages, the 


1 When the law has wrought a few years longer, 
and secured these and other beneficent results in 
greater degree, and when the educating as well as 
protecting power of other laws enacted and en- 
forced for the uplifting of our seamen has begun to 
tell, we may have better records from steamships 
lost at sea than the shameful record of the “‘ Ville du 
Havre:” out of*one hundred and thirty-four pas- 
sengers, twenty-seven saved; of one hundred and 
seventy-three officers and crew, fifty-eight saved, 
many of the latter having their clothing dry when 
they reached the “ Loch Earn.” 
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law has been found to operate to ad- 
vantage. At the investigation, Dec. 
16, 1873, the United States Commis- 
sioner’s books were submitted, and 
compared with books kept in years past 
by an old shipping-master ; and, for 
the same number of men shipped 
upon the same vessels, the cost of 
shipping crews was found repeatedly 
to be at present eactly one-half 
what it was before the law was 
passed. As to short voyages, the 
present expenses must come nearer the 
old rates, but will not overrun them; 
and, in such cases, the greater part of 
the expense is now made to fall upon , 
the ship, the lesser part upon the 
sailor, — the exact reverse of what was 
true in time past. 

Our limits do not allow us to give 
many details of the opposition already 
encountered by the law and its com- 
missioner in New York. Official 
influence was exerted at Washington 
to prevent its passage, and, when it 
had been passed by both Houses of 
Congress, to hinder its signature by 
the Executive. The reason for this 
opposition was admitted to be, that 
the appointments under this law were 
not to be made by the United States 
Treasury Department, — that is, that 
they were not to be available as 
rewards for partisan political ser- 
vices, — but were to be made by the 
judiciary. (Jp to the present time, 
there has, probably, been no hour when 
the various interests affected by the 
enactment have not struck hands to 
oppose and thwart it. The commis- 
sioner of the port has fought a hard 
battle, not yet finished. The reason 
for this is, doubtless, plain as a pike- 
staff to our readers. Up to the present 
time, the law has been upheld in its 
integrity by the United States Courts 
in every case brought before them for 
trial. 
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_ Already, at the present session of 
Congress, petitions for its repeal have 
been presented, and will doubtless be 

Amendments may be urged, 
which will have the practical effect 
of a repeal. Friends of the law and 
of the sailor need not be solicitous, 


. we think, except as to two points, — 


that the constituency of our legislators 
at the Capitol have access to the truth 
on the whole matter, and that the 
power of enlightened public opinion 
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shall be brought to bear upon sena- 
tors and representatives; so that no 
step backward be taken in the reform 
of which this law is the adjunct and 
helper. 

It is probable that some amendment 
may in time be found advisable; but 
it would be a mistake to change any 
important provision of a just and wise 
statute, so long as it is constantly 
demonstrating its own justice and wis- 
dom to those who observe its results, 





* THOROUGH CONVERSION. 


[From Riickert’s “ Wisdom of the Brahmin.”’] 


“ Pull thy old house down,” says a proverb wise and true: 
“A treasure thou shalt find-to build it up anew.” 


Thorough conversion is the riddle’s true solution : 
Moral perversion needs a moral revolution. 


A crazy edifice cannot be helped by patching: 
Sound stones to rotten beams admit no sure attaching. 


What boots it here a chink, and there a crack, to plaster? 
Still o’er thy head will hang the menacing disaster. 


Then pluck thy courage up; of rubbish have no fear: 
What cannot be restored, on new foundations rear. 


But happy he, nathless, who, with a wiser care, 
Keeps, by a stitch in time, his house in good repair. 
C. T. B. 


[Norr. — The March part of “ Scrope” was unavoidably omitted.] 
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We had the pleasure, in the last volume of OLD AnD NEw, of 
introducing to our readers the first illustration of work under a new 
invention, for which, at the period, we claimed the rights to be 
awarded by patent. It provides for publishing, at the same time, a 
doublé conclusion to any story; so that the reader may elect 
whether he will weep or rejoice when he shall layeit down. 

In preparing for the patent-office the proper Specification and 
Claim to receive our rights of invention for this new arrangement, 
we are obliged of course to make very accurate discriminations. 
The “CLAm,” as adjusted at last, after diligent study by the 
counsel engaged, stands thus: — 


Claim. 


*< We Claim, as our invention, such an arrangement of the conclud- 
ing parts of every story, tale, serial, romance, novel, sketch, comedy, 
melodrama, farce, tragedy, or other work of fiction,—that the 
reader may have it in his power to elect, even at the last moment, 
whether the conclusion, as he reads it, shall be mournful or serene. 
We do not claim -as new the arrangement of parts by which he is 
left in suspense even to the penultimate portions of the narrative. 
Such an arrangement was long since made in India by the Sultaness 
Schehexerade, who even saved her own head ~by its success; 
and, in many decisions since made, it has been ruled, that from a 
deficiency in her specifications filed in the patent-office of Samar- 
cand, the invention is now open to the world. (See Giafar, Att. 
Gen., appearing for the Crown vs. the Second Calendar, — Abd. 
Az. iii. 871: Cf. also AurengZebe vs. Prince of Black Islands, cited 
by Sergeant Ganem, the Slave of Love, in Pink. Blink, vii. 292.) Nor 
do we claim as our invention that arrangement of parts, by which 
the reader, on finishing the book, is left so muddled that he does not 
know whether it turns out well or ill. This has been carried into 


effect by other writeys, and has never been protected by letters- 
874 
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patent. See Villette, by Charlotte Bronté; The Novel of the 
Nile; and others. Nor do we claim, as our invention, that method 
of constructing a story in which it does not wind up at all, or turn 
out good or ill. It is on this system that Homer’s Iliad is con- 
structed; and the distinguishéd critic Ichkennenicht has held that all 
epics should be like bas-relief friezes,— bits chopped out of the 
course of human life, without exordium or conclusion. To mention 
modern instances, such is the system on which Mr. Jacob Abbott's 
Rollo, Jonas, Lucy, Marco Paulo, and the Franconia Stories are con- 
ducted. Nor do we claim as our invention the right, in successive 
editions of the same tale or story, to change the conclusion, so as to 
suit if possible the varying tastes of a public hard to gratify. This 
combination of parts is also as old as the ballad of Red Riding 
Hood; and the plays of Shakspeare, in successive generations, have 
had as many conclusions made for them as there were new varieties 
of fools; but we 


Claim, 


as our invention, such a combination and arrangement of the several 
parts, divisions, sections, chapters, and paragraphs of the close of the 
story, that in one book, and at one and the same reading, by 


some arrangement to be indicated on the page, in the manner set 
forth in our Specification, the reader may elect joy or sorrow, 
horror or content, as he or she may choose; and this without leav- 
ing his sofa, or changing his volume.” 


We have been favored, as we need hardly say, with much advice 
on the subject of this new invention, most of it by persons who had 
not given any considerable attention to the details of the subject, 
and who have no idea whatever of the difficulties involved. Of the 
suggestions made, that which at first seems most plausible proposes, 
that, in issuing the successive numbers of OLD AND NEw, two edi- 
tions of each number should be always prepared, — one with a cover 
of a very blue indigo, dark even to sombredom, and expressive of 
a certain thunderous gloom or caliginosity. It is proposed, that, in 
this edition, the stories, tales, serials, and other romances; shall be 
arranged to turn out ill, or with ‘a melancholy conclusion; that 
this edition shall be sent to such as like that kind, especially to 
readers not yet nineteen, to whom 


*‘There’s such a joy in melancholy, 
They would not, if they could, be gay.” 
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It is proposed that the other edition shall have covers of that 
light and heavenly blue with which the number which the reader 
now holds in his hand is protected ; that, as it is brought from far 
by the eager carrier from the post, it shall presage cheerfulness, life, 
and joy; that, in this edition, all shall be as sunny and exulting as 
the clear summer day which is vaulted in under a sky of such trans- 
lucent sapphire, that the readers may be sure+that the sick will 
recover, the lovers be united, and even the dead, where it is neces- 
sary, raised to a renewal of their life. Subscribers would intimate 
whether they wished for the thunder-storm edition, or the clear sky ; 
newsmen in melancholy regions would take one, in cheerful and 
prosperous states would take the other. If a melancholy convulsion, 
like that of last September, swept the land, we should run off a few 
additional thousands of Thunder-cloud; but, if the Virginius went 
to the bottom, we should put on a few extra reams of the Cerulean. 
At the outset, this plan seems to promise well for the journal which 
is spirited enough to adopt it. 

But the skilful purveyor sees at once that it is all a sham; and, in 
a moment, the less skilful reader will understand the same. Do you 
mean to compel each family to take in two copies of OLD AND NEw, 
one clad in thunder and one in sunshine? It is true that we are pre- 
pared to furnish one copy of OLD AND New to each of the eight 
million of families who are united into one nation by the American 
Constitution. But is it reasonable to expect these families to take 
sixteen million copies? Yet the plan requires this; for in each house- 
hold both temperaments exist. The happy marriage, as the highest 
authority known to us declares, is that which unites two parties as 
dissimilar as is a hook from what the seamstresses know as an “eye.” 
Because the hook differs from the eye, they cleave closely together. 
Two hooks would slip apart. Two eyes cannot even unite at all. If, 
then, the wife be of cheerful temper, and wishes the light blue, the 
husband will long for the clouds of thunder. And the children also: 
they are of all ages, and all tempers! No! the arrangement needs 
to be more subtle, and so compact also that on a moment’s notice the 
reader may vary the conclusion as he will. 

That there is a deep-seated necessity for what we have ventured 
in our Specification to call the “ Variable Denouement,” all litera- 
ture will testify. What became of Helen after the Trojan war? As 
you consult one scholiast after another, you may have half a dozen 
different answers. Nor is this any peculiarity of that nice old lady: 
ninety odd years old she is said to have been when her charms 
induced the Trojan Senate to say they would not give up the ship. 
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The same uncertainty attends all the prominent heroines described in 
Lempriére. “She was sacrificed on an altar to Pallas; but’ some 
will have it that she was rescued by Castor and Pollux, and carried 
to Higina; though Hyginus says that she was changed into a swan, 
and placed by Jupiter among the stars.” That is a fair average of 
the end of a classical biography. You have paid your money, my 
dear boys, and you may have it as you choose. 

Nor is this a peculiarity of mythological ages. Who knows what 
became of King Harold? Killed at Hastings? Yes, if you take in 
that edition of the blue-book which we call history ; but, ifsyou prefer 
the other, you can have him live longer than the William who con- 
quered him. The Claim cited above alludes to a more important 
illustration, — that of Red Riding-Hood. Was she doomed by the 
wolf? or was the wolf slain by that friendly forester? Cela depend. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, when her polled head fell from the 
block, was she wafted through the skies by angels? or was she 
dragged into the pit by fiends? Just as you please, dear reader, 
only order your edition so as to suit your own fancy. 

Richardson was so persecuted, as the successive chapters of Clarissa 
went on, by letters and even visits from his noble admirers, beseech- 
ing him to change the issue which seemed inevitable, that he nearly 
‘went crazy, and was fain to discover some lodge in some wilderness 
where rumors of coaches-and-six, with noblemen pressing handker- 
chiefs to their eyes, might never haunt him more. Mr. Dickens is 
said to have been persecuted in the same way by people who begged 
him to let little Nell come to a different end from that he had pre-or- 
dained to her. She might, you know, have married a writer of 
serials, and possibly even have contributed verses herself to some 
successful magazine. It is one of the advantages of the system of 
serials, that you can thus take the vote of the public. When “ Pink 
and White Tyranny” was in progress in these pages, we had no end 
of advisers who were eager to tell Mrs. Stowe, the author of that 
charming novel, what she ought to do with its hero and its heroine. 

Few readers of good novels have forgotten the terribly tragic ter- 
mination of “ Dr. Antonio,” the best of Ruffini’s stories. For the 
political purpose, of that romance the last page is permitted to be 
unutterably cruel, and the sensitive reader closes the book in tears, 
resolved to die in avenging Italy. To ameliorate this tragedy, for 
the benefit of a select circle of readers, whose tears would not have 
freed Italy nor avenged her, and whose death even would have 
been as little worth, we had ourselves the honor of changing this 
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fatal page in one of the American editions. Our rendering is only 
to be-found in the cabinets of the curious; but we allude to it here, 
because we shall thus, even at this late date, gratify many lovers of 
Dr. Antonio, who will be glad know that it is possible that he is now 
leading a happy life with his rescued bride, and that he also enjoys 
the prospects opening before free and united Italy. 

Of contemporary authors the most audacious experimenter in this 
line has been the Baroness Tautpheus, one of the most charming 
novelists of our day. In the original editions, her Cyrilla closes with 
a horrible tragedy. “ Just like life,’”’ says Seventeen, in the serene 
conviction which that age of life enjoys, that all turns out ill. So 
horrible is the tragedy, that, when the author first visited England 
after the novel was published, all her friends assailed her, and took 
her to task for it most seriously. She heard,—she argued, we do 
not doubt, —she hesitated, and she yielded. She recast the fatal 
page; and in the subsequent editions all is well, —the pistol misses 
fire; and the whole close is happy as a marriage-bell. The novel- 
reader, therefore, who asks for “ Cyrilla” at Mudie’s or at Loring’s, 
must inquire for the first or the last edition, and prepare to wail or 
smile accordingly. 

For ourselves, if we are to read novels, we confess a lingering 
wish that all the people should be virtuous, handsome, or lovely, 
prosperous, rich, and happy. Let the heroines be seventeen, 
or at the outside there may be one of eighteen, mature enough 
to give good advice to her juniors. Let the heroes be of twenty 
or twenty-one, brave, generous, unlimited in their means, and pos- 
sessors of every excellence which man admires or woman loves. 
‘Let their companions be princes, and let them move unawed before 
kings. Let their homes be,— not palaces, for palaces are uncanny 
and uncomfortable, — but rather the most cheery and habitable man- 
sion of the English nobleman or the American gentleman. Let their 
bank-accounts be unsuspected and inexhaustible. Let their horses 
be of the best blood, and the milk of their asses be unwatered. So 
let the novel begin and let it end. And let the hesitations and 
involutions of the story come only in the difficulties and anxieties 
which the reader shares with such heroes and heroines, when, for a 
few happy volumes, they cannot tell which is to mate with which, for 
a life of unalloyed blessedness, — ahxieties which shall be sweetly 
and completely closed when the last bell rings, when the curtain 
descends, and when at the fatal Finis we gird on our arctic boots, 
and leave these friends thus blessed for one conflict more with the 
wintry world. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 
Dr. CiarKe’s book designs to show 


that woman is different from man in 
her organization, in her functions, and 
in her physical purpose; and requires 
different education and different life. 
Woman is woman, that the race may 
be perpetuated; and the perfect wo- 
man, physically, is she whose organi- 


zation is best developed for the healthy — 


fulfilment ‘of that purpose. Her in- 
tellect and her accomplishments give 
refinement to her position, and add 
immensely to the beauty, and the cul- 
tivation, and the elev@tion of society, 
“and work out philanthropy and prog- 
ress; but her education, if it fail to 
educate or draw out her physical de- 
velopment, and to promote healthy 
function, and especially if it thwart 
these, makes her miss the great end 
of her being, So, mere esthetic life, 
however much it may refine the indi- 
vidual ‘spiritually, is apt to be only 
destructive to the race ; while physical 
development is in so far practical wis- 
dom. 

The female is in no important man- 
ner different from the male until she 
reaches the age which is illuminated 
by this grand purpose of her being. 
Then first begins to operate a new 
element in her life, which marks and 
characterizes all her growth and de- 
velopment and maturity. To this 
element, for convenience, Dr. Clarke 
gives the name of periodicity. When 
this comes above the horizon, the body 
is rounded out in new beauty: the 
nervous system ‘is waked into new 
life, and becomes susceptible to new 
_ impressions, to new sensations, and 
also to ready disturbance. It is this 
element of periodicity which makes 
the great difference in the practical 


1 Sex in Education. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D. 
Boston: J.R. Osgood & Co. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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life of woman : it occupies and modi- 


’ fies all that age which is covered by 


physical development, by physical 
beauty, and by physical vigor. These 
are what are necessary for the perpet- 
uation of a good race. 

Dr. Clarke’s book is concerned es- 
pecially in the age of development: 
this occupies usually the years which 
are given in this country to the ad- 
vanced school-education, so called, of 
girls. During this process of devel- 
opment, the girl periodically needs 
some modification in the management 
of her life, which the boy in the same 
school or college does not need : oth- 
erwise, her nervous system is subject- 
ed to an unusual strain, for which she 
finds no repair; and also, sometimes, 
the body is subjected to a drain which 
is more than is normal or salutary. 
Moses managed this thing better. 

Further : the greater the intellectual 
culture, the more the nervous suscep- 
tibility, and the more the liability to 
disturbance and to exhaustion. Hence 
our race of highly-cultivated and #s- 
thetic and enervated women, whose 
bodies are martyrs to their cultivation, 
and whose cultivation is (forgive us 
the word) a monstrosity, even if beau- 
tiful; for they usually miss the end 
of their being. However delightful 
spiritual communion may be with 
these women, marriage is not of the 
spirit only, nor even chiefly. Men, 
by instinct, and wisely, are more 
drawn to the women who would be 
likely to make good mothers. Jane 
Eyre could not well have become a 
Roman matron. 

Do not also those other women miss 
the end of their being, — those wo- 
men, who, cultivating every thing but 
the womanly graces, scorn their sex 
as a sex, that they may not seem to 
recognize in it any the less physical 
force, or any badge of inferiority; 
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who trample on their organization 
and their functions, and endeavor to 
cease to be women, and scout the idea 
that they are not the identical equal 
of man in all powers and proprieties ? 
These are the women who walk the 
stage of politics with a chip on their 
shoulder, and talk loudly of their 
rights, as if any wise man would deny 


them. Dr. Clarke does not enter . 


upon this subject, which is no proper 
part of his essay. He only quotes 
for these women the fear of Count 
Gasparin, when he says, “ Nous per- 
drons la femme, et nous n’aurons pas 
VYhomme.” We allude to them only 
to say that these masculine women 
also usually fail to fulfil the destiny 
of women; for, if they are flowers, 
they only wither, and bear no fruit. 

This same need of some periodical 
modification in the management of 
life, — or, as Dr. Clarke has it, of 
periodical rest and renovation, — 
which stands in the way of “ educa- 
tion ” as practised, and would be more 
in the way of education as proposed 
by those who claim the expediency 
of co-education and identical educa- 
tion of the sexes at the age referred 
to, operates also upon young women 
who are at work in shops and mills; 
and, as it is chiefly the nervous sys- 
tem which is concerned in this peri- 
odicity, the need of modification is 
the more according as the nervous 
. system is more delicate and more im- 
pressible. Hence the factory-girl 
usually suffers less than the school- 

irl. 

Dr. Clarke’s distinction between 
co-education and identical education 
is judicious. He ascribes the physi- 
cal degeneracy of the American wo- 
man to her neglect or even contempt 
of physiological differences, and to 
the haste and recklessness of intel- 
lectual and of social life in America. 
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Education should adjust its methods 
to physiological requirements. To 
heed and to care for the female organi- 
zation is to husband and to develop 
feminine force. He does not oppose 
co-education, but only identical edu- 
cation. 

But, while he admits that this may 
be practicable up to a certain age, he 
gives the experience of German life — 
of the great German race, which dom- 
inates the world physically and intel- 
lectually — to show, that, at the age 
when the woman-life is maturing, it 
may be wiser tognodify the method of 
her education so as to take special , 
care of the body while the mind is 
also reaching its fuller development. 
The halo of health is physical beauty, 
and suggests spiritual grace. 

Dr. Clarke illustrates his little book 
with a variety of histories of cases 
which exemplify his nteaning, but 
whose accuracy of detail is not impor- 
tant to the argument. The physical 
degeneracy of American women is not 
to be accounted for by the existence 
of little diseases dignified by Greek 
names, which serve women and special- 
ists with an excuse for symptoms and 
short-comings, which, our family phy- 
sician tells us, all women should have, 
if what he calls these trivial physical 
lesions explained them. The same 
wise friend tells us, further, that not 
only do these so-called diseases often 
exist without any disturbance, but also, 
that, when they are cured, the dis- 
turbance often remains; and also that 
the law of their cure is usually by 
improvement of the general condition, 
and not by mere local appliances or 
changes. It is the abnormal and . 
excessive cultivation or excitement of 
the nervous system, with haste and 
waste and disturbance, in contempt 
of physiological requirements, that 
makes the degeneracy of American 
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women. It is Young America in 
petticoats trampling on the trail of 
the Jewish mother and the Roman 
matron, and riding over science and 
experience. The subject of woman’s 
education, as of her occupation, is not 
of woman’s rights or of woman’s 
sphere. Physiology is neither politi- 
cal nor moral. -Moses was more than 
a religious lawgiver. It should be a 
jury of mothers who should sit on 
these questions; and no one should 
be adjudged to have reached that 
symmetry of development which 
gives wisdom here, who has not nine 
children, and one at the breast. 


[The extraordinary discussion which 
has arisen from Dr. Clarke’s book becomes 
itself a subject for criticism; and we are 
glad to add to what is said above some 
notes from a most competent hand on this 
debate. — Eds. OLD anp NEw.] 


DR. CLARKE’S “SEX IN EDUCA- 
TION.” 


Dr. CiarKe, standing at least 
among the first of his profession in 
Boston, and having madeghe treat- 
ment of nervous diseases a specialty, 
was called upon by the Woman’s 
Club to deliver a lecture. He se- 
lected for his subject “ The Education 
of Girls,” read his lecture, and after- 
wards revised and published it in the 
form of a book. This book has called 
forth severe criticism from many able 
women, some of whom are teachers 
of girls, and some of whom are iden- 
tified with the so-called “ Woman’s 
Rights” movement. 

The educators seem to think that 
the faintly-dawning possibilities of a 
better education for girls are to be 
overshadowed by the cloud of facts and 
arguments brought up by Dr. Clarke, 
should his book succeed in making 
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any converts; while the other class 
has not only that to fear, but, also, 
that the numerous avenues of indus- 
try which have lately been opened to 
woman are to be closed against her. 
One says, “Dr. Clarke talks as if 
nothing but college life required four 
weeks’ labor in a month,” &. An- 
other says, “ He has placed the cause 
of all the trouble in the over-exercise 
of the thinking power.” Many who 
have not written say, “ Why has Dr. 
Clarke laid all the blame upon over- 
study? Why does he not speak of 
over-dancing, or over-skating, or in- 
sufficient clothing, or improper eat- 
ing?” Let us see. Dr. Clarke’s 
subject is “Sex in Education.” Mr. 
Gough’s subject is “ Intemperance ;” 
and he speaks of it as being the cause 
of the worst of crimes, — of murder, of 
arson, of the abuse of innocent women 
and children. Does he say that crimes 
are not the result of other causes as 
well? May they not be the result 
of ungoverned passions? Of course; 
but Mr. Gough is on the subject of 
intemperance; and to that subject he 
confines himself. Dr. Clarke is on 
the subject of intemperance in the edu- 
cation of girls; and he confines him- 
self to his special subject. Yet, for 
fear that he should not be perfectly 
fair, he says many times in the 
course of his book, “I do not s@y that 
there are not other sources for the 
diseases of women; but I do say that 
this tax upon the brain is a prolific 
source. Neither do I say that the 
majority of girls break down under 
their school régime: I only say there 
are so many instances of such break- 
ing-down as to alarm me for the 
safety of the rising generation, and to 
make me wish to warn parents of the 
danger.” \ 
One writer asks, “ Why is not Dr. 
Clarke as careful of the teachers as 
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of the scholars?” Does he not tell us, 
and do we not know without telling, 
that the school-girl age is one of the 
two critical periods of a woman’s life ? 
He says that certain organs are en- 
larging and maturing, and are doing 
both so rapidly, that it makes much 
more of a drain upon the whole sys- 
tem than the enlarging of the heart, 
the stomach, the liver, or the muscles. 
A thoroughly-matured woman does 
not need so great care, although she 
needs periodically a little more than 
ordinary care. Again: she asks, “Do 
not factory-girls, clerks, seamstresses, 
household servants, need as much 
care as school-girls?” Certainly, Dr. 
Clarke. acknowledges it. He speaks 
of some establishments where the 
work is so arranged as to be lightened 
for each one at certain times. And 


he recommends, in all cases, that, 
whatever a woman does, she should 
do it “in a woman’s way, and not in 


a man’s way.” He: does not assert 
nor imply that “other institutions” 
have been “more lenient,” “less 
unjust,” towards “woman’s physical 
nature,” than educational ones have 
been; but his attention had been 
called to the strain brought to bear 
upon girls in the school of his own 
city, and he felt it his duty to speak. 
In some of our grammar schools, the 
mere ‘sessions have often been pro- 
longed to seven hours in the day ; and, 
when two hours of study out of school 
are added to that, no one can deny that 
it is a heavy tax upon a growing girl. 
The hours of brain-work required to 
master the studies in schools of a 
higher grade have been, in past times, 
nine hours a day for a scholar of 
more than average ability. I know 
there has been a re-action in that re- 
spect in one of our large schools. 
Do we not owe it to Dr. Clarke? 
or do we not, at least, owe it to an 


influence of which his book is the 
exponent ? 

Whether a young woman eyer 
fainted at her physical exercises at 
Vassar College, as Dr. Clarke asserts, 
and as one of his critics denies, is a 
matter of small importance. 
know how common among girls are 
fainting, dizziness, headache, lan- 
guor, nervous crying. They are the 
result of unhealthy action of her pe- 
culiar functions, and were so common 
in one of our large schools a few . 
years ago, that the idea was seriously 
entertained of having a fetiring- 
room, fitted up with easy lounges and 
a supply of medicines, for these tem- 
porary invalids. I do not say that 
over-study was the cause in these 
instances: I simply state the 
facts. 

A writer asks, “Do the duties of 
@ married woman and a mother 
grant her a week’s rest out of every 
month?” Not that: neither does 
Dr. Clarke ask for it; he only asks 
for a lightening of labor. The very 
blessing of household work is, that 
it is not inflexible; that, unless a 
woman i® a confirmed invalid, she 
can “manage” to accommodate her 
duties to her own convenience. In 
planning her work for the week, if 
she finds she cannot make her pies 
Wednesday, she can postpone baking 
until Saturday, and take Wednesday 
for finishing Harry’s shirts. If feet, 
fingers, and brain all refuse to work, 
why, then, heart-work comes in: she 
has time to pet the baby, to find 
the favorite pictures in Willie’s 
“Nursery Book,” to guide Katie’s 
hand in her rude drawings. 

I cannot sympathize with the 
spirit that finds the whole tone of 
the book “coarse,” and detects 
“sneers” throughout its pages. To 
me, the tone is earnest and gentle- 
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manly, although possible exceptions 
may be taken to a phrase or two. 
As to the sneers, do some of us need 
a broader education, I wonder? for I 
cannot discover them. 

Neither can I sympathize with the 


+ petty spirit which sees in the state-" 


ment of a physiological fact (that of 
the sexlessness of old age) an asper- 
sion upon the womanly instincts and 
affections of that time. 

I have not the heart to find fault 
with this man when he has done so 
much for our sex. He has not only 
opened our own eyes for the good of 
our daughters, sisters, and pupils, as 
well as for our own good; he has 
shown fathers, husbands, brothers, and 
. employers, not, as Michelet would 
have it, that we are all invalids, but 
. that we are, at times, entitled to con- 

sideration ; and his words cannot fail 
to arouse every thiuking girl to the 
fact that she has a future before her, 
and is, in some measure, responsible 
for the health of the human race. 
Nor does it lessen her responsibility, 
- because some men who may become 
fathers are enervated by overwork, 
by disease, or by dissipation. 

In conclusion : What is Dr. Clarke’s 
position? Diseases are common 
among women. Their causes are 
over-study, over-work, fashionable 
excesses, insufficient food, sleep, and 
clothing. He gives all these their 
due weight, but takes over-study for 
his special subject, because his atten- 
» tion has been called to it specially. 
He shows that over-study is injuring 
our girls, and tries to impress upon 
all women the necessity for their 
working with reference to their pe- 
culiar organization. 

For this reason, he does not approve 
of the co-education, that is, the iden- 
tical education, of boys and girls. He 
would not put them in the same 
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classes, nor under the same rules. 
His theory of education, however, 
would not forbid their being edu- 
cated in the same institution, by the 
same teachers, and working with the 
same apparatus; but women must 
work “in a woman’s way,” and men 
in “a man’s way.” 8. 





LIFE OF JOHN WARREN, M.D.1 


Tue life of a guccessful surgeon or 
physician seldom offers much of inter- 
est to an unprofessional reader. The 
more busy such a man is, the less 
likely is he to escape from a narrow 
routine; and the only variety there is 
in his daily experience is not of a 
character to furnish attractive mate- 
rial for the biographer. But the emi- 
nent man whose Life is now before 
us rendered such varied service dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, was af- 
terward so much interested in political 
questions, and was so closely connect- 
ed with the early history of some of 
our most important public and private 
institutions, as to lift this Memoir out 
of the class of ordinary professional 
biographies, and make it an interest- 
ing contribution to general literature. 
There is, indeed, a considerable 
amount of irrelevant matter «in it, 
and the narrative is sometimes need- 
lessly prolix; but in spite of these 
defects, and of an occasional careless- 
ness on the part of the proof-reader, 
the Memoir is one of the best and 
most judicious biographies by a- near 
relative with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It is true that the author, the 


1 The Life of John Warren, M.D., Surgeon-Gen- 
eral during the War of the Revolution, First Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard Col- 


lege, President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Bociety, &. By EDWARD WARREN, M.D., au- 
thor of the Life of John C. Warren. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes, & Co., 1874. pp. xv. and 568, 
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nineteenth and youngest child of Dr. 
Warren, was too young at his father’s 
death to be able to tell much from 
personal recollection; and he has 
therefore relied mainly on family pa- 
pers. But whatever of vividness the 
portrait may have lost from this cause 
is more than offset by its greater free- 
dom from the distorting influence of 
strong personal feeling. When he 
describes any thing from his own 
youthful recollection, —as in the admi- 
rable chapter on the domestic life of 
the family in his father’s School-street 
house, — it seems scarcely possible to 
add a single touch to the picture. It 
is much the best description of a Bos- 
ton dwelling-house at the close of the 
last century, and of the domestic hab- 
its of the professional classes at that 
time, that we have ever seen ‘in print. 
Only inferior to it is the description 
of his father’s country-house at Brook- 
line. These two chapters have the 
minuteness and fidelity of a painting 
by Teniers or Van Ostade. 

John Warren was the fourth and 
youngest son of Joseph Warren, a 
respectable farmer in Roxbury, and 
was born on the 27th of July, 1753. 
His eldest brother, twelve years his 
senior, was Joseph Warren, whose 
conspicuous position in the early 
stages of the struggle with the moth- 
er-country, and whose death at Bun- 
ker Hill, gave to the name a bright- 
ness to which the more solid services 
of the younger brother could offer no 
counterpart. Yet it may well be 
doubted whether added years could 
have‘increased the fame of the one; 
while the reputation of the other was 
the slow and steady growth of a long 
life. The father was accidentally killed 
by a fall from an apple-tree, when 
John was but little more than two 
years old; and the boy grew up under 
the sole guidance of his mother, —a 


woman of strong common sense, and 
deep religious principle. He appears 
not to have been a specially bright or 
forward child; and he was ten years 
old before he could read: but at four- 
teen he was well prepared for college; 
and in July, 1767, he was entered at 
Harvard College. Here he supported 
himself by his own exertions; and 
throughout the whole course he main- 
tained a high rank. 

After leaving college, he began the 
study of medicine with his brother 
Joseph, then a successful physician 
in Boston; and after completing the 
necessary course of study, which at 
that time covered only two years, he 
determined to settle in Salem. Here 
he was just beginning to win his way, 
when the death of his brother deter- 
mined him to join the army encamped 
around Boston, and to accept the ap- 
pointment of hospital surgeon. He 
remained with the army in the field 
until the early part of 1777, when, 
apparently on account of the re-or- 
ganization of the medical depart- 
ment, he returned to Boston, and was 
made senior surgeon of the General 
Hospital, established under the aus- 
pices of the State of Massachusetts. 
In the following November he mar- 
ried Miss Abby Collins, daughter of 
Governor John Collins of Rhode Is- 
land, and at that time a girl of sev- 
enteen. “Born and brought up in a 
Quaker family,” says her son, “she 
had not received the advantages of an 
accomplished education. Domestic 
duties, and particularly sewing, were 
considered the only matters of im- 
portance. What she read was by 
stealth; and the book she was reading 
was carefully concealed as soon as 
an approaching footstep was heard.” 
But she seems to have been a person 
of rare natural parts, eager for self- 
culture, and so anxious to share her 
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husband’s cares and studies, that, we 
are told, among the first books which, 
she read after her marriage were a 
treatise on surgery, and Cullen’s vo- 
luminous “ First Lines of the Practice 
of Physic.” 

Their first child, John Collins War- 
ten, was born on the ist of August, 
1778; and about the same time, not- 
withstanding the delicate state of his 
wife’s health, Dr. Warren joined the 
expedition undertaken for the recov- 
ery of Rhode Island from the British. 
On the failure of the attempt he re- 
turned home, and was not again en- 
gaged in the field. He continued at 
the head of the Military Hospital at 
Boston, however; and, though he was 
much interested in political questions, 
his chief attention was given to mat- 
ters connected with his profession. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, which 
was organized in 1780; and he also 
took an active part in the formation 
of the Boston Medical Society, and of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
In 1782, a year after its incorpora- 
tion, he was chosen a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; an honor for which he was 
doubtless indebted to the success of a 
course of anatomical lectures delivered 
by him in the winter of 1781-82, at 
the request of the Boston Medical 
Society. In the latter part of the 
same year, the Harvard Medical 
School was founded; and Dr. Warren 
was elected the first professor. He 
retained his active connection with 
the medical school until his death, 
April 4, 1815,— more than thirty 
years afterward. 

These last years of his life were 
mainly devoted to the study and prac- 
tice of his profession, in which he 
was steadily gaining a higher rank 
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and a wider influence; but he did 
not neglect other interests. In 1783 
he delivered the first of the Boston 
Fourth-of-July orations. This pro- 
duction is printed in the Appendix 
to the volume before us; but, apart 
from the interest which attaches to it as 
the earliest specimen of this class of 
compositions, it is scarcely worth re- 
printing. In 1796 he delivered a 
eulogy on Thomas Russell, an emi- 
nent Boston merchant and philanthro- 
pist of the period. He also frequently 
spoke in the town-meetings, and from 
time to time wrote for the local news- 
papers on political questions. In his 
profession he is said to have had a 
larger practice than any one in Bos- 
ton had had before him, or has ever 
had since. He had great confidence 
in the curative virtues of calomel; 
and the heroic doses which he admin- 
istered during the existence of the 
yellow-fever in Boston, in 1798, would 
greatly scandalize a believer in the 
expectant method. “In my own 
practice,” he wrote, “I now usually 
commenced the treatment by bleeding 
from ten to sixteen ounces, and fol- 
lowed it with a dose of between ten 
and fifteen grains of calomel, with be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five grains 
of jalap, or an ounce of Rochelle salts, 
or more, according to the constitu- 
tion.” Having made this preliminary 
assault on the disease, he was accus- 
tomed to follow up the attack “with 
the use of calomel, in small doses, in 
pills of a grain every hour, and some- 
times three grains every two hours,” 
until sometimes upward of two hun- 
dred grains were thus administered. 
The result, however, as he adds, was 
that more persons recovered under 
this treatment than under any other 
system. Subsequently, in 1805, he 
delivered before the Massachusetts 
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Medical Society a discourse. on the 
use of mercury, which he afterward 
expanded, and published, in 1813, un- 
der the title of “A View of the Mer- 
curial Practice in Fehrile Diseases.” 

Probably no physician at the pres- 
ent time would venture to administer 
such doses as Dr. Warren prescribed ; 
but at his death he had no superior, 
and few, if any, rivals, in his profes- 
sion. His death was deplored as a 
public loss; and his funeral was at- 
tended by a crowd eager to do honor 
to his spotless character, and to testify 
their grateful recollection of his many 
. public and private services. A eulogy 
was delivered in King’s Chapei, by 
Dr. James Jackson, at the funeral; 
and subsequently another eulogy was 
delivered before the Masonic Frater- 
nity, by a former pupil, Dr. Josiah 
Bartlett. “ The reputation which he 
enjoyed among his contemporaries has 
not diminished by the lapse of time ; 
though a milder treatment of disease 


has supplanted the system which he 


successfully followed. Cc. OC. 8. 


THE GILDED AGE.! 


Tus curious book is a novel in more 
senses than one. It isastory; and it 
is, moreover, the first instance, so far 
as we know, of a story-book issued “by 
subscription.” That this mode of pub- 
lishing should be selected by busipess- 
men for a novel is an interesting in- 
dication of the enormous extent to 
which reading is now practised in this 
country; for the subscription ptblish- 


1 The Gilded Age. A Tale of To-day. By 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) and Charles 
Dudley Warner. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Hart- 
ford: American Publishing Co. Boston: H. D. 
Brown & Co. 


ing-business, more than the “regular,” 


must suit a widely-dispersed average 


of customers,.and it is a very reading 
public indeed that buys noyels, Ex- 
cept to readers, a novel is no great 
luxury. 

The book is a story with a purpose 
as,much as “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
It is written to expose speculators, 
lobbyists, and corrupt legislators. No 
one who has read the newspapers for 
the last few years can help seeing that 
Senator Abner Dilworthy means Mr, 
Pomeroy ; that the State of Happy- 
Land-of-Canaan is Kansas, and Saint’s 
Rest its Jerusalem, or capital; that 
Laura Hawkins is a Washingtonian- 
ized Laura Fair; and so on. There 
is, indeed, throughout, a clearness of 
drawing, and an individuality about 
the characters, that will convince any 


‘expert, that they are, to a great extent, 


portraits ; that is, genuine and faith- 
ful work. 

There is great power in the book, 
and of an uncommon kind. It is a 
determined and bitter satire; but the 
satire is veiled by an absence of com- 
ment and moral explanation that re- 
minds one of the passionless record 
manner of the story of Uriah the Hit- 
tite, and the criminal department gen- 
erally of the Bible history. Not 
many writers have enough common 
sense to appreciate the force of this 
method, — enough presence of mind 
to maintain absence of self. Indeed, 
even the reader will usually have to 
considersover such books before he 
sees what is meant. His first thought 
over this book, for instance, is most 
likely to be, “ This is a repulsive and 
unfeeling record of monstrous in- 
famies.” It requires some mental 
philosophy, and of a practical kind 
too, to go on thus: “ The writer tells 
this story as a matter-of-course and 
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every-day story, in order to have me 


stop and ask if such things are really: 


every-day matters of fact. And, truly, 
they are ;~ and I don’t like it, and I 
will try to have a really good man 
represent me next election.” Thus 
the story means, for its central mean- 
ing, “ PuRIFY THE SUFFRAGE.” 
Many of the scenes in the book are 
described with great force, and with 
the same obvious truthful-portrait 
character which belongs to its per- 
sons. Such are the steamboat race 
on the Mississippi, the lobbying 
transactions in Washington, — par- 
ticularly the very well managed action 
by which the Knobs Industrial Uni- 
versity Bill is carried in the House, — 
and the dramatic catastrophe of the 
bill in the Senate, where it fails with- 
in about two minutes of passing. 
Probably no admirer of Mr. Clem- 
ens nor of Mr. Warner will be satis- 
fied with the quantity he will find of 
either writer’s peculiar product in their 
joint book. The child has not the 
traits, in full force, of either parent ; 
or, it may be said, one is reminded of 
the optical doctrine, that beams of 
light may so clash as to nullify each 
other, and leave a dark spot. The 
peculiar subtlety, and delicate, quiet, 
graceful humor, of Mr. Warner’s best 
work, are of too cool a tone to mix 
well with the broader and more ridicu- 
lous and literal fun of Mr. Clemens. 
And yet, in a constant appeal to the 
instinct of secretiveness, the two men 
are much alike. They do not laugh 
nor smile: they produce their funny 
thought as coldly and gravely as if it 
wrote itself up on a cemetery fence. 
The result is, that you see it yourself; 
and that is what makes men laugh. 
Some of the funny things are ex- 
cessively funny. The most ludicrous 
of all is the long, folding map of the 


Salt Lick Branch of the Pacific Rail- 
road, as laid off by Col. Eshcol Sell- 
ers on the dining-table, with a wait- 
er for St. Louis; thence, by a forls 
to a potato for’Slouchburg; thence, 
by a carving-knife, to the black pep- 
per, which is Doodleville ; and so on. 
Who else would have so contrived to 
mix up civil engineering and a sched- 
ule of the table and toilet furniture 
of a Western speculator, A.D. 1873? 
In a*thousand years, this cut will have 
immense antiquarian value, like the 
paintings of utensils at Pompeii. 
Nor must the grotesque parody on 
the motto business, at the chapter- 
heads, be overlooked. We strongly 
suspect that the writers may have 
purchased an assorted lot of spare 
mottoes from Mr. Trumbull, Prof. 
Whitney, or some of the other Con- 
necticut linguists. There used to be, 
in “ Horne’s Introduction,” or some 
such book, a set of specimens of the 
type used in the various translations 
of the Bible, which we thought at 
first had béen transcribed; but we 
missed the Burmese paggage. But 
Old French, Anglo-Saxon, Ethiopic, 
Erse, Syriac, ancient Mexican, Basque, 
Russian, Armenian, Chinese, Sanscrit, 
and in particular Chinook and Kana- 
ka (which Mr.Clemens could furnish), 
Natick Indian, and other kindred lan- 
guage (which Mr. Trumbull could 
furnish), and even English, occur to 
us. Still, if Messrs. Clemens and 
Warner, or either of them, do habitu- 
ally study in these and all the other 
languages of their mottoes, we beg to 
apologize, and wish them joy. 

For guch merely literary merits as 
elaborate construction and detailed 
finish, we need not look: they could 
no more exist in a book made as this 
was than a chicken could be hatched 
from a new-laid egg in fifteen minutes. 
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“mms is as necessary an element in 
many mental processes as any chemi- 
2 ingredient in a manufacture. 

ith more deliberate work, the crude- 
ness and over-closeness of such por- 
traits as Senator Dilworthy would 
have been worked down to a more 
artistic grade; the quieter parts of 
the story would have been better 
treated,— the subordinate love-story 
of Philip and Ruth, for instance. 

But to write a really good novel, 
whether a great work in any other 
sense or not, is a great labor. Except 
for powers as immense as those of 
Scott or Dickens, it is safe to say 
that at least a full year’s work of 
matured faculties must be put into a 
novel, if it is to be worth writing or 
reading. For two men situated as 


_ the authors of “The Gilded Age” 


are situated, it is a remarkably well- 
excuted work ; and, without any rela- 
tive or qualifying expression, it is a 
book of real and high purpose, much 
graphic and portrait power, much 
knowledge of men and “things, and 
uncommon siviftness and force of ac- 
tion, 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW.! 


Tus Review is for the discussion 
of subjects interesting to Christen- 
dom as a solidarity. Its first number 
indicates that it will be valuable to 


‘all thoughtful general readers. The 


editorial introduction, it is true, and 
the book-notices, are weak, verbose, 
and pompous; but, if the selection of 
articles continues as good as in this 
number, minor faults will be over- 
looked. Of the five papers which 
constitute the body of the magazine, 
it seems to us that either Prof. Car- 
penter’s, on “ Deep-Sea Exploration,” 
Baron Von Holtzendorff’s, on “The 
Prussian Church Law” (viz. the 
present attitude of Prussia and Rome 
towards each other), or Pres. Wool- 
sey’s, on “The History of Interna- 
tional Arbitration,” would alone tempt 
any person of sense to buy the num- 
ber; and one such article per number 
would force him to subscribe by the 


) year. 


1 The International Review. Six Times a Year. 
Vol. I., No.1. January, 1874. New York: A.8. 
Barnes & Co. Large 8vo. Per year, $5.00. 
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TAX-EXEMPTION CHRONOLOGY. 


WE have been called to account 
for over-stating the influence of Mr. 
Quincy’s widely-quoted papers in 
directing attention to abuses conse- 
quent upon exempting from taxation 
property controlled by irresponsible 
corporations. We make amends by 
bearing witness to the early and 
hearty support accorded to this move- 
ment by “The Independent,” “The 
Baptist Christian Era,” “The Na- 
‘tional Baptist,” “The Evangelist,” 
and other religious journals. And 
Mr. Quincy hastens to assure us that 
one of the best papers on this subject 
was written as long ago as 1827, by 
Benjamin Hazard of Rhode Island. 


A NOTE. 
WE have received from Miss Kate 
Field, too late for insertion in its 
right place, the following: — 


[Norz.— The following poem was written 
by my father at the age.of twenty, after the 
terrible cholera season of 1832.—KatTE 
Fievp.] 


A CHURCH-HOME. 


To Protestant Christians there 
remain no realities of consecration : 
holy associations, holy habits, devo- 
tional motions, alone remain. And 
Protestants, sooner or later, fail to 
get the worth of their money from 
their splendid church-buildings, be- 
cause they have no use for them 


except for two or three hours of 
prayer, song, and speech-making on 
Sundays. And they have no use 
for them as praying-places, because 
they are no better for this use than 
the chamber, the shop, or the curb- 
stone. 

A Protestant meeting-house is not 
in any literal sense the house of 
God: therefore the devotees desert | 
it,-and throng other meeting-houses 
which are held to be places where 
a part or the whole of Gop’s person, 
is sheltered, and may be approached. 

“Tdolatry?” As you please. 

What uses of church-property 
are possible then? Answer: Social 
wants may be developed and satis- 
fied: the stateliness, mystery, and 
superstition of ‘the cathedral may 
give place to the snug comfort and 
content of a church-home, frequented 
by simple-minded brethren intent on 
social conveniences and social graces. 

A church cannot spin round fifty 
centres; viz., the drawing-rooms of 
fifty wealthy members: thetefore let 
a church drawing-room be provid- 
ed,—a church-home. Women are in 
excess in all our churches: there- 
fore let woman rule in this church- 
home. Meeting-houses. are usually - 
at one side from the every-day run 
ways: therefore let*the rooms for 
every-day use be put in the way of 
every-day wayfaring. Shoppers are 
often weary: come in and rest. Un- 
expected letters call for answers: 
come in and write. To meet a friend 
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for a walk or talk, appoint to “meet 
at the rooms.” Sewing society gath- 
ers luggage burdensome to move: 
keep it at the rooms, and meet there 
every time. Walking is bad, and we 
would stay down in town to meet- 
ing: a pinch of tea and a gas-stove 
are at your service. Little girls and 
boys need dancing-lessons: call them 
calisthenics, and have them “ at the 
rooms.” Women cannot speak® in 
méeting: draw up the chairs around 
the parlor table, and let us talk. A 
stranger unites with the church: 
come in Wednesday afternoons, and 
take tea with whom you may meet. 
A brother or sister is sick, and needs 
help: send word to the rooms; let 
the message lie on the table, and be 
seen. Young folks’ singing-school, 
‘teachers’ meetings, in a word, CHURCH- 
‘HomE, — full of whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, and of good report. 

There let the pastor and his wife 
(if she have no children) keep house 
at hours. There let the “church- 
mother” be found. Thither let 
‘lovers come to be married in a home- 
like way. There let a piano and a 
modest library attract. There come 
the children for romps, and old folks 
for sociables. 


CHURCH-HOME FOR HOME USES. 
«© 

Get the idea well in mind; let the 
pastor and a few act it out persever- 
ingly. Time and growth will do the 
rest. But it takes time; and, after 
all, there will be in every church men 
and women with such roomy houses 
and home-comforts that they will fight 
shy of any thing like communism. 
But, sooner or later, the average 
common people catch the idea; and 
a comfortable church-home is used 
daily, as the carpets testify. 

Exammma, N.Y. T. K. B. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
BOARDS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


In one of the many sections of 
that unfenced prairie of theory and 
practice called by the name of “ So-. 
cial Science,” the United States have, 
perhaps, more to contribute to the 
world’s knowledge than any other 
country : we mean the department of 
public charities, in regard to which 
the facts are more varied, the princi- 
ples of administyation simpler and 
more readily seen, and the results 
more obvious, than in most of the 
great countries of Europe ; while the 
mere extent of our territory gives a 
magnitude and breadth to our statis- 
tics that must be quite unattainable 
in a little kingdom like Belgium,— 
the country of all the world wherein 
statistics are most skilfully and thor- 
oughly collected. In making compar- 
isons with these lesser nations, both 
Americans and Europeans often forget 
that Belgium is smaller in area than 
@ quarter part of the State of New 
York, and has not many more inhab- 
itants than that State ; that Pennsyl- 
vania is thrice as large as Holland, 
and has nearly as many people; that 
Illinois has more inhabitants than 
Denmark or Switzerland; and that 
Italy, with all its subdivisions, is 


. not half so large as Texas, though it 


has many times the number of peo- 
ple that Texas can show. This im- 
mense spread of our nationality has 
its disadvantages; but it gives us 
an opportunity for contrast and com- 
parison, which scarcely any of the 
civilized countries of the world pos- 
sess, 

In nine out of our thirty-seven 
States, and over an area larger than 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Holland, there is something like a 
methodical system of public chari- 
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‘ties; under the oversight of intelli- 
gent officials, whose business it is to 
‘consider and report concerning this 
‘system. These Boards of State Chari- 
ties, existing in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Lllinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Missouri, and looking after 
the almsgiving of an aggregate pop- 
ulation of more than sixteen million, 
have all grown up within a dozen 
years; indeed, it will not be eleven 
years until next May, since the first 
one, that of Massachusetts, was cre- 
ated by the legislature at the sug- 
gestion of Gov. Andrew; while the 
latest of them, in Connecticut, was 
established last spring, and has made 
no report as yet. Each of these 


Boards is in itself a little social sci- 
ence association; and the American 
Social Science Association was organ- 
ized in 1865, under a call issued by the 
only State Board of Charities then 


existing, —that in Massachusetts. It 
is, therefore, quite proper that this 
association should now be seeking (as 
it is) to bring about a conference 
between these nine State Boards in 
order to compare notes, co-ordinate 
results, and combine in one statement 
the valuable experience of so many 
observers. Meantime the yearly vol- 
umes of pamphlets from these nine 
Boards are coming to our table 
month by month; and each demands 
some share of notice. 

The Wisconsin Board first sent in 
its Annual Report, which came to 
hand, in a volume of three hundred 
pages, earlyin January. On the 22d 
of January, the Massachusetts Board 
sent its report of five hundred pages 
to the General Court ; and the Penn- 
sylvania volume, the largest of all, 
has lately come in, having been pre- 
ceeded by a portion of it in pamphlet, 
containing a strong plea for the better 
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treatment of the insane in poor-houses 
and prisons. The Illinois and Michi- 
gan Boards report biennially, and 
have no volumes to offer this year. 
The briefer volume of the New York 
Board is not generally printed until 
late in the spring. Rhode Island re- 
ports in the summer; and of the rest 
we have no information to give, ex- 
cept that the Connecticut Board, the 
secretary of which is a woman (Mrs. 
Pettee of West Meriden), will doubt- 
less report to the Connecticut General 
Assembly in May. The Wisconsin 
Board also includes a woman among 
its members (Mrs. Lynde of Milwau- 
kee); and an important part of their 
report this year is from her pen. She 
has also been active, it seems, in 
forming what in New York is called 
a “State Charities Aid Association,” 
but in Milwaukee is styled a “ Social 
Visiting Committee for the Milwau- 
kee County Public Charities and Cot- 
rections.” By whatever name, it isa 
very useful local organization, chiefly 
of ladies, to see that the public chari- 
ties are administered with due regard 
to the welfare of the individual, and 
the general good of the community. 
As a direct outgrowth, in New York 
and Wisconsin, of the State Boards 
of Public Charity, these local commit- 
tees are worthy of mention, more es- 
pecially as they seem to be doing 
much good work. They are also wor- 
thy of imitation in other States. In 
Massachusetts there are such commit- 
tees for visiting the prisons ; and they 
act, we believe, in concert with the 
State inspectors of the county pris- 
ons, of whom three out of seven are 
women. 

In Wisconsin, where the Farmers’ 
party, under the name of “ Reform- 
ers,” prevailed at the autumn election, 
a movement has been made in the 
legislature to abolish the- Board of 
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Charities, which, it is to be hoped, 
may not succeed. Those who know 
about its work there are exert- 

ing themselves to preserve it, and to 
continue in the service of the State 
the zeal and abilities of Mr. 8. D. 
Hastings, the secretary of the Board, 
whose account of the prisons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the report just 
published, is the most 1ecent we have 
seen, and, in some respects, the most 
minute. A similar Board, which ex- 
isted for some years in Ohio, was dis- 
continued by adverse legislation a 
year or two since; but it is expected 
that the new constitution of the State 
will provide for such a department of 
the government. In North Carolina, 
the constitution, as framed since the 
war, establishes such a department ; 
but it has become practically inopera- 
tive for want of legislative support. 
In California, the new and active 
State Board of Health performs some 
of the duties of a board of charities, 


and reports this year the condition of 
the charitable institutions, and of the 


State prison. Boards of Health, au- 
thorized by the State, exist, also, in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Michigan, 
Louisiana, and Minnesota; but these 
and their recent reports demand a 
notice at some future time. 





THE QUARREL AT RUGBY. 


THERE is not a school in the whole 
world so much beloved by boys and 
men who have never entered it as is 
Rugby. Thomas Arnold first of all, 
and Thomas Hughes afterwards, have 
endeared the homely buildings and the 
playground, the name and the fame, 
of Rugby, to the English-speaking 
race. It is not enough to say that 


Arnold was the apostle of education 
to England and America for this 
generation. Yet that is, of course, 
to say a great deal. But, in the men 
he sent out boys from Rugby, he has 
been an apostle to all England of 
the noblest Christian duty and life. 
What Stanley is doing in the church, 
what Hodsdon did for how many offi- 
cers and soldiers on the field, what the 
Spottiswoodes and the directors of 
Price’s candle-works, and we know not 
how many other great manufacturers, 
have done in the direction of labor, 
what Coleridge has done at the bar and 
in jurisprudence, what Matthew Ar- 
nold does in literature and criticism, 
what Tom Hughes and his associates 
have done in the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege, are all so many illustrations, 
taken at hap-hazard, of the influ- 
ence of Arnold’s life and death, and 
of his work at Rugby. 

His mantle fell on shoulders which 
seemed to wear it well. Readers of 
Otp anp New will remember that 
in an early volume, we published a nar- 
rative of the pathetic parting between 
the old pupils of the school and Dr. 
Tempie, Arnold’s successor, when he 
was appointed Bishop of Exeter.’ 

It is promotion to be Bishop of 
Exeter, but it was a pity for such a 
school as Rugby to lose such a mas- 
ter as Dr. Temple. 

There was appointed in his place 
Dr. Henry Hayman, apparently with 
great distrust on the part of a minor- 
ity of the Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Temple, in taking leave of the school, 
wrote a confidential letter to the trus- 
tees, which, strange to say, Dr. Hay- 
man himself has just now published, 
Dr. Temple having sent a copy of it 
to him at the time. In this letter he 
uses this prophetic language : — 


21 OLD AND New, vol. i. page 218. 
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“My Lords and Gentlemen, Before I 
this school, I think myself bound in 
to submit to you the following report 


the greatest alarm. The election of 
Mr. Hayman made me very anxious from 


in Oxford, in 1845, and that he had not 
then made any impression on the universi- 
ty ; and although he has since gained some 
credit asa laborious scholar, he had never- 
theless made no impression of his power as 
@ schoolmaster, either on his own profes- 
sion or on the public. It was impossible 
not to feel, that, if he had been capable of 
taking such a post as the headmastership 
of Rugby, he would not have reached the 
age of forty-five without being much bet- 
ter known than he was. Nevertheless, it 
was plainly my duty to do all that I could 
for him; and both my colleagues and my- 
self were quite prepared to aid him to the 
best of our power, and to hope that our 
anxieties were groundless. But what has 
happened since has converted my anxie- 
ties about his success into despair.” 


“My Lords and Gentlemen, I have been 
compelled to see much of Mr. Hayman 
lately, in discharging the necessary duty of 
showing him the routine of the school; and 
the plain truth is, that he is quite incompe- 
tant to perform some of the most impor- 
tant duties of this place. His friends speak 
of him as possessing considerable ability: 
he has the ability implied in a clear percep- 
tion of his own purposes, much power of 
expression, and extraordinary strength of 
will. But in that true insight into charac- 
ter, which alone will enable a man to deal 
justly with the older boys, or to govern 
able and high-minded men, he is absolutely 
deficient. The result is certain: as far as 
mere strength goes towards good govern- 
ment, he will govern this school. But his 
government of the Sixth will assuredly 
fail, and he will never get men of high mark 
to work under him. The staff, at present 
equal to that of any school in England, will 
inevitably deteriorate. Any person who 
knows what an English public school is 
like will know what is sure to follow if 
the great body of masters consist of men 
of distinctly inferior stamp with a strong 
man of no insight at the head. The moral 
tone and the discipline will sink, and the 
confidence of parents will be justly with- 
drawn. It would be natural, that, in leav- 
ing, I should recommend my successor to 
the parents’ who consult me confidentially; 
but as an honest man I am unable to do so. 
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I can only be silent, and silence in such 
cases is condemnation.” 

We omit the detail of this letter 
referring to Dr. Hayman’s use of 
testimonials which were intended for 
another purpose. With regard to 
what Dr. Temple said of this, the 
Trustees passed the following note : — 


“Bhe Trustees having fully considered 
the matter referred to them by Dr. Temple 
and the assistant masters of Rugby, Mr. 
Hayman’s reply, and also letters subse- 
quently received from those who had given 
testimonials of a former date to Mr. Hay- 
man, are unanimously agreed that Mr. 
Hayman has acted with perfect good faith 
in the use made by him of the testimonials 
laid before the trustees.” 


The reader will see, that, at the 
very beginning of the new dynasty, 
some of the best friends of the school 
had great distrust of the new head- 
master. If we are rightly informed, 
a storm of disapprobation arose 
among the masters and elder boys 
who had worked under Dr. Temple. 
It is certain that the assistant masters 
published a protest against his ap- 
pointment. Dr. Hayman, on his 
part, attempted to remove one of the 
subordinate masters on a charge 
which was virtually a charge of false- 
hood. It was found baseless, and Dr. 
Hayman was ordered to withdraw it. 
This, after mych shuffling, he did in a 
very pusillanimous manner. This con- 
troversy took place a year ago. Mean- 
while the school fell off in number, the 
attendance being now reduced as low 
as three hundred and fifty. To allow 
for this failure in numbers, it was 
necessary to remove one of the assist- 
ant masters. Dr. Hayman accord- 
ingly removed Mr. A. Sedgewick, one 
of the senior classical masters, and 
we may say, by the way, the only one 
whose reputation had been borne as 
far as America. It seems to have 
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‘been an established rule at Rugby, 
and it would certainly be a fair one, 
that in such a case of necessary re- 
duction of force, the lowest of the jun- 
ior masters should be dismissed. But 
Dr. Hayman took the responsibility 
of dismissing one of the seniors, who 
had six classical masters below him. 

Such details are of no great interest 
and of no importance on our side of 
the water, excepting as they seem to 
show that the new master made good 
all Bishop Temple’s prophecies in re- 
gard to him. So thoroughly did he 
do this, that, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, the governing body, by a ungni- 
mous vote, removed Dr. Hayman from 
his office. The dismissal will take 
effect from the seventh day of April 
next. If we understand the matter 
rightly, the trustees had already asked 
Dr. Hayman to resign, and he had 
refused to do so. 

Dr. Hayman floods the English jour- 
nal with letters of complaint; from 
which letters, indeed, we have derived 
most of our information upon the sub- 
ject. We have only to say, in regard 
to them, that, if we had only these 
letters for the foundation of our 
opinion, we should say that this great 

‘historical school and its trustees are 
very fortunate if they are well rid of 
80 narrow and quarrelsome a man. 


THE PRINCESS MARY VILLAGES. 


Turse Village Homes for Children 
are in reality the result of the fourth 
branch of the Prison Mission; viz., 
“The Children’s Aid.”? The original 
idea of the work of the Prison Mis- 
sion was directed towards female 
prisoners: it would naturally lead to 


21 Bee Old and New for February, 1873 (vol. 
vil. p. 243) ‘ 


The Princess Mary Villages. 
‘mach ‘painful ‘anxiety for the little 


ones, who are necessarily involved in * 
their wretched mothers’ fate. It is 
almost universal with the class of 
women who apply to the Discharged 
Female Prisoners’ Aid Society during 
their imprisonment, that, on their lib- 
eration, they have a child or children 
whose maintenance devolves wholly 
onthem. Even girls of fourteen years 
urge their claim for aid on this very 
ground of being mothers. The soci- 
ety endeavored to meet the wants 
of both mother and child by giving 
such help as circumstances suggested, 
But there can be little doubt, that, in 
many cases, the little ones were used 
often as a plea for such relief as would 
not have been afforded, had the woman 
been unencumbered with the care of 
offspring. Again: it was very appar- 
ent that the desultory and occasional 
relief which was afforded did not 
meet the case fully; indeed, as might 
be expected, the physical distress of 
both mother and child was found to be 
by far the least part of the misery 
present. 

A very difficult question is here pre- 
sented. Theoretically, for the benefit 
of the mother, even though persist- 
ing in a life of vice, the parental con- . 
nection is in many senses desirable. 
And it is a well-known fact, that 
wretched as these women are physi- 
cally and morally, and though they 
are aware how incapable they are of 
supporting their babes, and put them 
forward, indeed, as a plea for aid, yet 
they resist every attempt to part 
them from their offspring. The res- 
cue of the child can, however, only 
be effected by separating it from the 
pernicious influence of the mother. 
This could be done effectually only 
by means of a special institution for 
that purpose. The society, therefore, 
now only attempt to aid the children 
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ony providing them homes apart from 
i their mothers. 


Tae Prmezsss Mary Vrmtace 
‘Homes have been founded to meet 
‘this special need. 
The society had tried several plans 
previous to the establishment of these 
“Village Homes under the auspices of 
H. RB. H. the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Princess of Teck. The numbers of 
little girls whose distressing state of 
neglect and destitution daily appealed 
“to the feelings and judgment of the 
Jadies connected with the Prison Mis- 
‘gion movement moved the deepest pity 
of some ladies who had already put 
the principle of “ family formation” in 
practice. They began by gathering 
children of various ages, from baby- 
hood to girlhood, and placing them 
in separate households. The first 
idea was to distribute the children to 
“mothers” residing at distances from 
each other. This plan was found 
inconvenient in many respects; but 
the ladies had gained much experi- 
ence in the composition of families, 
and were able to weigh well the dif- 
ficulties and the advantages of the 
scheme, which has now resulted in 
the Princess Mary Village Homes. 
The formation of the Farm House 
Home at Newham was the second 
step towards this scheme. For a 
while, this promised great results. 
But the increased and increasing de- 
mands upon them soon caused the 
household to outgrow the limits of a 
“family.” A supplementary‘ cottage 
was hired; and even that failed to 
give sufficient accommodation for the 
“family” principle. Even the ser- 
* Vices of the “ mothers,” freely obtained 
in the neighboring villages, failed to 
meet the demand. ‘These ladies, 
whose judgment cannot be too highly 
commended, felt' that “the ‘fami- 
ly system,’ as closely assimilated to 
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‘nature as jt could be done, was the 


only one they dare attempt.” These 
little ones, who were moving their 


‘deepest pity, needed, they felt, some- 


thing more than “schools,” or “in- 
stitutions.” These do not secure for 
them the blessings of family ties, 
family duties, family affections, and 
family prospects. The children whom 
the society seek to aid are not merely 
vagrants and mendicant children. 
There are other agencies which under- 
take this work. It aims, rather, at 
the protection of that class of chil- 
dren who are known as being bred up 
under necessarily vicious influences; 
those who are living with notoriously 
criminal parents, or with friends who 
derive their support from vice and 
crime, and are not dependent on com- 
mon means of industry. The clauses 
of the Fourteenth Section of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act apply specially 
to this class of little unfortunates. 
Under these clauses, the society seeks 
to remove such children from the sur- 
roundings which must ultimately lead 
them to a course of life like that of 
their unfortunate parents. They are 
the children, in most cases, of liberated 
women; and therefore do not come 
even under Poor Law action. So 
long as the mother keeps out of the 
workhouse (and they all strain every 
nerve to keep from that, to them, 
worse than prison), the child is her 
companion in the haunts of vice. 
But, even in the event of the 
mother seeking the refuge of the 
Union Workhouse, there is no special 
training given to them as children 
born in the lap of crime. They are 
nursed by mothers, who, if not actually 
at the time engaged in crime, are often 
planning future crime, and meditating 
on the crimes of the past. If the 
transmission of hereditary character- 
istics in the case‘of the brute animals 
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be admitted, why should not.the same 
- vale apply to human beings? The 
only safe remedy appears to be to 
break off the connection early with 
every criminal association; reverse 
the tendency of birth by every means 
of new training and new education. 
The short experience of the ladies 
whose deep pity has been enlisted 
on behalf of these little immortal 
waifs has gone far to prove the feasi- 
bility and the practicability of the 
work. During the régime of the 
Farm House Home, the little ones 
whom they had taken in charge were 
found to speedily leave off many 
of the habits acquired from their 
mothers. At first, of course, as is 
too well known to all who have had 
the management of such little ones, 
they are guilty of the most flagrant 
breaches of good conduct; but the 
merest casual observer will perceive 
that they have, not the least idea of 
transgressing any law of right and 
wrong. With consciences misdi- 
rected as theirs have been, and self- 
indulgence unrestrained, it would be 
rather a matter of wonder if they 
had no habits of pilfering and lying. 
And yet the managers are +more 
than encouraged by the rapidity in 
which their sense of right and wrong 
is awakened, and to mark how strong 
the instinct is in them to please and 
be pleased. They find amongst those 
who have been with them for some 
time as little evil as there is in the 
average of families. In the cases of 
many of them they become unusu- 
ally loving and lovely and lovable, 
—far more so than in soi-disant 
“Homes” of the ordinary charitable 
type. The ladies feel that they owe 
all this encouragement to the “fam- 
ily system,” which has resulted in 
the Village Homes of the Princess 
Mary Adelaide.. The Home office has 
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“certified” the Village, under the 
Industrial Schools Act, by the name 
of “Tue Priycess Mary Viniace 
Homes.” I insert here some extracts 
from the “Indenture, dated the 12th 
of January, 1872, made between 
Miss Caroline Georgiana Cavendish, 
on the one part, and Admiral Ed- 
mund Gardiner Fishbourne, K.C.B., 
Major Martin Petrie, John Sands, 
Esq., and Mrs. Susan Meredith, of 
the other part, whereby Miss Caven- 
dish conveyed a piece of land con- 
taining two acres, three roods, and 
twenty-five perches, near Crouch 
Oak, Addlestone, in the County of 
Surrey, to the use of herself, Admiral 
Fishbourne, Major Petrie, Mr. Sands, 
and Mrs. Meredith, upon certain 
trusts: as follows.” Here follow 
nine clauses, of which I give only 
such extracts as may be of interest 
to friends and readers of the Record 
of Progress : — 

“The purpose of the institution 
shall be the bringing-up — including 


board, clothing, lodging, and educa- . 


tion — of female children (1) who shall 
have had a parent convicted of crime; 
or (subordinate thereto), (2) who 
have no home; or (3) who are other- 
wise so circumstanced as to be pe 
culiarly exposed to demoralizing 
influences.” 

The principle of the institution 
is stated thus: “The children are 
not to reside together, as in a large 
boarding-school, but are to be divided 
into groups of ndt more than twenty 
children each, of different ages; ahd 
each group is to reside in a separate 
dwelling, under the care of a suitable 
person, or persons, residing in the 
same dwelling, so that their bringing- 
up may be assimilated, as far as the 
circumstances of the case will admit, 
to that of girls living at home in 
families.” Sections 4 and 6 relate 
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te schoolrooms and other buildings, 
~ and the form of religious instruction 
“under which the children shall be 
“brought up, which, as might ‘be nat- 
“urally expected, is, “as members of 
the Protestant-Episcopal Church, now 
by law established in England, and 
‘known as ‘Evangelical.’” The chil- 
dren are to be instructed in “plain 
eooking, plain needle-work, and the 
different branches of housework, and 
such other industrial pursuits as 
may qualify them for gaining their 
own living by honest industry, and 
for being suitable wives for respecta- 
ble working-men.” 

Why not wives for any man in 
any station of life? The ninth sec- 
tion indicates what inmates shall be 
received, and provides especially and 
“always, that female children who 
shall have had a parent convicted of 
crime shall be received first, and in 
preference to other children.” 

The Princess Mary Adelaide cut 
the first sod for the erection of these 
Village Homes the 12th July, 1871; 
and the happy thought conceived by 
these ladies, of the “ family system,” 
has found a tangible and visible form. 

Four cottages are already finished, 
‘and occupied by detachments of 
children, already numbering forty- 
nine. The central schoolhouse is 
in process of erection; and a laundry 
cottage is in contemplation. Here 
the washing of each Home will be 
done by the elder girls, under an ex- 
perienced matron. 

An infirmary cottage is also to be 
built; though, so far, there has been 
a remarkable absence of sickness 
amongst the children; and up to 
last February (1873), just one year 
from the date of inauguration, they 
had had no death-register. The 
year 1871 commenced with thirty 
children, and closed with fifty, all 
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well and happy, with one exception, 
— that of a little one who was a con- 
stant sufferer from the effects of 
early neglect and ill-usage. 

There are many other usefal ap- 
pendages to the Village Homes in 
contemplation, and, amongst them, 
village shops, in which these children 
may gain a practical acquaintance 
with the value of ordinary articles of 
consumption. This is a faculty which 
is very strangely overlooked, though 
perhaps necessarily so, in almost all 
institutions for the training of girls 
for service. It will form an interest- 
ing labor in connection with these 
Village Homes. All the while I have 
been writing an account of what little 
I could gather of this valuable insti- 
tution, I have been reminded that it 
contains nothing really new. 

This is, in short, exactly the 
method by which that good and 
motherly Mrs. Gilson carries on her. 
home in Shawmut Avenue, for the 
princely Mrs. Hemenway. I have 
been so much reminded of the stories 
she has told me, from time to time, 
of the early habits of the little ones 
whom she has brought out of dark- 
ness into such marvellous light, 
precisely on this very principle of 
the “family system.” ‘When we 
consider that each child dealt with 
under the Prevention of Crimes Act 
costs the government, at the very 
lowest estimate, from one hundred 
and fifty pounds to two hundred 
pounds, and then is turned into the 
world, very little, if any, better in a 
moral and social point of view, at 
the age of sixteen, it certainly would 
seem that a system such as the fore- 
going ought to commend itself as 
the “cheapest in the end” to gov- 
ernments and society at large on 
both sides the Atlantic. 

Joun WILLIAMS. 
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Cart Prien, 30 West St., Boston. 
By Carl ‘Reinecke. 


Grandmother's Story. ©. 3. 

Mysterious Affair. G. 3. } 25 

In Olden Times. F. 3. 

Consolation in Solitude. E>. 3. } 25 
The Bivouac. BY. 4. 

3. Complaint. E minor. 3. } 25 

4, March. C. 2. .25 

5. Scherzo. D. 4. 25 

6. Romance. D Minor. 3. 

7. Minuet. D. 4. 

8. Canzonetta. A Minor. 3. 

9. Peasant’s March. 2. 

10. Toccatina. FE Minor. 5. 

11. Capricietto. A. 4. 

‘12. Hunting Song. E”. 2. 


Changing the order of the numbers, 
and doubling up the shorter ones, we 
have here fifteen out of the original 
eighteen pieces published in Leipsic as 
Haus Music. Why the publisher has 
omittedin the American reprint the 
“Canon,” the pretty “Landler,” and 
the characteristic finale to Uhland’s 
words, — 

“Ich hor’ meinen Schatz 
Den Hammer er schwinget; 
Das rauschet, das klinget, 
Das dringt in die Weite 


Wie Glockengeliute 
Durch Gassen und Platz,” 


1 


2. 


we are ata loss to discover; but we 
are glad to have so clear and correct 
an edition of the rest. As the German 
title, “Leichtere Stiicke,” suggests, 
they are short pieces, such as would 
be specially pleasing in the home- 
circle, designed to rank with Schu- 
mann’s “ Kinderscenen aus Album fiir 
898 


das Jugend,” Mendelssohn’s “ Kinder 
Stiicke,” &c. Naturally enough, like 
children’s stories, they vary in interest 
and character, as well as in length and _ 
intricacy. No. 1 is, perhaps, as charm- 
ingasany. Thequaint, rather formal 
“Grandmother’s Story” contrasts 
very pleasingly with the sketchy sug- 
gestiveness of the “ Mysterious Affair.” 
The “ Bivouac” (No. 6 in the original) 
illustrates a° stanza in Freiligrath’s 
poem :— 

* Schlaft zu, ihr miiden Fechter 

Schlaft aus die letzte Schlacht. 


Es halten stille Wachter 
Um eure Graben Wacht.”’ 


More familiar, perhaps, to English 
readers through Mr. Brooks’s transla- 
tion :— 
* Sleep on, ye weary warriors, sleep! 
Sleep out your last hard fight, 
Mute shadoyy sentinels shall keep 
‘Watch round your trench to-night.” 


The “ Scherzo,” rather more difficult 
than the preceding, is a fascinating 
trifle full of unexpected modulations. 
“Romance” and “Canzonetta” are 
quiet, andante movements, musical 
studies in cantabile. The “ Peasant’s 
March” and “Hunting Song” are 
rhythmic, and simple enough for a 
child to learn and enjoy: the first is 
particularly jolly: — 

‘* Juchheisa! im Dorfe geht’s lustig einher 
Die Bursche, die riicken den Hut in die Quer, 
Die Fides, der Bass und die es-Clarinette 
Die zanken Sich brav um die Wette.” 

“ Minuet,” “Toccatina,” and “Ca- 
pricietto,” the most pretentious in 
form, and most difficult, are also. the 
least pleasing. 
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0. Drtson & Co., 277 Washington 


Street, Boston. 
Changed. EY. 3. (E> toE.) 
F.Boott . . . . «6 « .B5 
A simple, but musical setting of 
Longfellow’s poem. The spirit of 


’ Aftermath, a sad one too, to our 


thinking, runs through’ it. Move- 
ment andaniino; few difficulties in 
either melody or accompaniment. 
Aftermath. G. 3. (DtoE) 

_| ie a a |) 

The words are familiar, copied as 
they have been in every paper through 
the land. The composer has given to 
them his own interpretation, — quiet, 
suggestive, full of memories rather 
than hopes, — 


When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown! 


The music is good, and carefully 

written. 

Guild, the Engineer. 4. OD. 
Minor. (DtoF.) F.Boott .40 
The simple heroism of the | deed 

itself was a greater poem than any 

' that could be written or sung about 
it. The ballad tells the story in few 
words. Many a heart has throbbed, 
many an eye filled with tears, at the 
ht of Guild, ‘‘ faithful to death,” 

who never heard of him while living. 
We are not sure that it is wise to at- 
tempt such realism in music; if it is, 
we must accept this as effective, with- 
out being very difficult. A slight 
misprint on the third page alters the 
key when it should not. There is no 
modulation; and one sharp should 
read one flat. 

Ave Maria. F. 3. F.Boott .30 
A quartette for female voices, with 

Latin and English words. Such mu- 
sic is always in demand for schools 
and academies. The accompaniment, 
for piano or organ, is easily mas- 
tered, and, with the voice-parts, has 
some fine effects. 


Oh, no; he never loved me. 4. 

D. (F to F.) G.Operti . .50 

Signor Operti is well known as 
musician, composer, and conductor. 
This Leggenda, as he styles the song, 
is a sort of Wandered by the brook- 
side, in fresh raiment. Of course, 
the disconsolate maiden discovers at 
last that he does love her, after cry- 
ing herself to sleep, after the fashion 
of infants and love-lorn latlies. 


The weeping damsel slept: 

She dreamed, — how sweet the dream! 
She thought his manly arm 

Was round her waist, his lips to hers, 
In love’s embrace so warm, — ah, yes. 


Well, she woke up, and found it was 
so. 


A Little Cloudlet. C. 3. (G 


toC.) Ciro Pinsuti . . . 40 

Quite an effective song for bass or 
contralto. Not difficult. Movement 
andantino. 


J 
Fiy forth, O gentle dove! BP». 


8. (DtoG.) Ciro Pinsuti .35 

If Sister Anna has an alto voice, 
and sings the Cloudlet, Fatima, by 
good rights, should have a soprano, 
and sing Fly forth, O gentle dove! 
It is musical and graceful. The 
words to both songs are by F. E. 
Weatherby. 
Ange’s guide the little feet. “E>. 

2. (B°toE’.) J.R.Thom- 

ee a ae ae a 

A simple semi-religious song. 
Melody easily learned. Accompani- 
ment very easy. 


The Fortune Teller. 5. D. 

Gabussi. 

A brilliant duet for soprano and 
alto; better known by its Italian 
title La Calabrese. Both Italian and 
English words are given. <A great 
deal depends on the accompaniment, 
which needs to be as thoroughly 
learned as the vocal part. .Zempo 





di Polacca, 

‘style.. 

Sea Swallows. F. Minor. 3. 
(EtoG.) Virginia Gabriel .40 
Words by Geo, March, to whom 

we believe Miss Gabriel is now mar- 
ried. Let us hope that her music 
will be less sad hereafter. She isa 
fine musician, to whom we owe many 
lovely ballads; she has also, we be- 
lieve, written a cantata on Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline. 


Give. 4. F. (EtoA.) Ar- 
thurS.Sullivan. . .. . .40 
A fine song, by one of the best 

English composers of the day. It 

has won deserved popularity in the 

concert room, and should be equally 

a favorite in the parlor. Sullivan’s 

songs are full of character, often with 

unexpected, but always agreeable 
changes,and modulations in the ac- 
companiments ; with never a stale, 
hackneyed phrase, they are less easy 
to catch, perhaps, than the trite 
commonplace songs that flood the 
market, to the vitiation of anything 
like true musical taste; but the dif- 
ficulties are worth mastery. A high 
soprano is needful. The words are 

Adelaide Procter’s. 

Blarney. E>. 2. (E toG.) F. 

A. Howson ..... . 40 
That one may “ weep alittle weep,” 
is not the sole province of music. If 

“the tears unbidden start” at this new 

Irish song, it is from laughter, not 

from grief. The title-page alone is 

better than “‘ Life in Danbury.” 


thoroughly Italian in 


G. Scumaer, 701 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pensées du Ceur. F. 3. Faus- 

tina H. Hodges... . . .50 

. A pretty, graceful Nocturne, by an 


aythor more widely known as a song 
writer than as a composer of instru- 
mental music. The movement is 
Andantino; the melody, which is 
quite pleasing, is kept singing in the 
right hand; a slight tendency to 
monotony is obviated by a change ot 
key, also of ‘mode, though the pre- 
vailing one is minor. 


Brise du Soir, D®. 4. Faus- 
tina H. Hodges. . . . . .60 
There is no swveter key for sing- 

ing or dreamy improvisation than 
D’. Reveries seem to grow naturally 
from the very chorg of the tonic. In 
this one, asteady though gentle breeze 
prevails in the right hand, through a 
series of broken arpeggios, some- 
times carrying the air in accented 
notes ; mostly, however; the melody 
is kept in the middle register, and is 
cared for by the left hand. 


Vocat. 

May Bells (Maie Glocklein). 

G.4. Bargiel . .. -75 

One of three charming spring songs 
for a chorus of female voices, —so- 
prano, mezzo soprano, and alto. Ev- 
erything we have ever seen of Bar- 
giel’s has been thoroughly good. This 
is no exception; indeed, it is in ev- 
ery way lovely, and equally desirable 
for the home circle, for a young la- 
dies’ school, or an evening concert, 
where tenors are so often unattaina- 
ple, and basses only to be evolved 
out of one’s own consciousness of 
need, not always, spite of Adam 
Smith, in accord with supply. The 
German verses are extremely pretty, 
and the English version no less so. 
Accompaniment delicate throughout, 
sustaining the voices without intrud- 


ing. 


[Nore To Musica Peorie.— Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price at this office. ] 





